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Boats of the PT class are built and manned for a 
specialized job in our National Defense. Tests under 
tough practical conditions have proved boats and 
personnel worthy—with power and speed to spare. 

Repeated tests have proved FéD protection emi- 
nently fit for its job, too. Men and methods guard- 
ing F&D clients against the constant threat of loss 
are worthy of their steadily increasing trust. Through 
48 smooth working field offices, the F&D extends its 
full home office facilities to agents and brokers 
throughout the United States. Sound counsel and 
swift service in protection are readily available to 
all present and potential clients, always. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
Closing Bid Prices 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
1941 Range Au 
High Low 30 494 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ........ 133 113 29 
Aetna Insurance Company ................. 58% ¢ 6% 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ............ 30 251% 30 
Agricultural Insurance Company .......... 82 70 80% 
American Alliance Ins. Company .......... 2444 20 24 a 
American Equitable Assur. Co. ............ 21 174% 21 
American Home Fire Assur. Co. ........... 6 44 6 
American Ins. Co. (Newark) .............. 14% 11% 14% 
American Re-Insurance Company ......... 48%, 39 474, 
American Reserve Ins. Company .......... 144% 10% 13% 
American Surety Company ................ 50% 44, hoy, 
Automobile Insurance Company .......... 39% 32 38 
Baltimore American Ins. Company 84 6% 7 
Bankers & Shippers Ins. Company 103 &8& 95% 
Boston Insurance Company ............... 635 575 635 
Camden Fire Ins. Association ............. 214% 184% 20% 
Carolina Insurance Company .............. 30% 2 301% 
City ef New York Ins. Company .......... 24%, 2 23% 
Connecticut Gen’l Life Ins. Co. ............ 27% 214% 27% 
Continental Casualty Company ............ 34% 26 32% 
Continental Insurance Company ........... 45% 3514 454, 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ............ 2 5 % 
Employers Reinsurance Corp. ............. 58 39 41 
Excess Ins. Co. of America ................ 914 7% 8 
Federal Insurance Company ............... 52% 438% 51% 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ............. 131 112 128 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. ............. 45 3414 44, 
Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia ................ 76 59 7 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. ............ 109 95% 108 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark ....... 10% 8% 10% 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co. .............. 33 28% 31% 
General Reinsurance Corp. ...............+. 4314 35 424, - 
Georgia Home Insurance Co, .............. 26 22 26 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine .................:. 264% 22 25% 
Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 4644 40% 444, 
Globe & Republic Ins. Company ........... 114 854 10% 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. ............ 11% 6% 9 
Great American Insurance Co. ............. 293% 2414 29% 
Great American Indemnity Co. ............ 10 10 10 
Halifax Insurance Company .............. 114% 94 114% 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 295% 22% 29%, 
0 L LE N D ft N Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 93% 80% 9% 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 57 48% 56% 
* Home Insurance Company .............++. 3414 2914 32% 
Home Fire Security Corp. .....0ccccccccees 2 1 1% 
Homestead Fire Insurance Co. ............ 19% 16% 19% 
YD Columbus Ins. Co. of No. America .............000000 81 64 81 
EE SE SO Oe Ws wide np.0-63.6405006 0.00% 42% 35 41% 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co. .............. 91% 7™%4, 9% 
TH E N El L H 0 U S E Lincoln Fire Ins. Company ............... 1% | 1 
Maryland Casualty Company .............. 3% 1% 3% 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. Company ........... 67 59% 63% 
e Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. .............. 51% 46 51% 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Ins. Co. ......... 7™, 6% 7% 
dn Ahrou National Casualty Company .............. 30% 23 30% 
National Fire Insurance Company ........ 66 5514 65% 
National Liberty Ins. Company ........... 8% 7% 8 
T b t M A Y F L W National Union Fire Ims. Co. .....ccccsccee 165 137 164 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. ............. 19% 1614 194 
; New Brunswick Fire Ins. Co. .............. 36 3014 35% 
e New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. ............. 4744 42% 474 
New York Fire Ins. Company ............. 16% 12 16% 
dy Lancasilenr QO Northern Insurance Company ............. 101% 92 99% A 
4 , North River Insurance Co. ................ 26% 221% Y 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford ......... 5% 35% 54 de 
h OTE L LA y CAST 7 R Northwestern Nat’l Ins. Co. ........-...--- 132 119 131% 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. .............. 41% 35 41 
Pacific Fire Insurance Co. .............+.. 122% 113% 120% fa 
bd Pacific Indemnity Company ............... 3 35 42 
. Paul Revere Fire Ins. Co. ................. 28 29% 2% th 
In Corning, N. Y. Phoenix Insurance Company .............. 9414 814 93% de 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co. ............... 16 12 15% 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. .......... 37% 31% 37% au 
BARON STEUBEN HOTEL Melasurance Corp. Of N.Y. .....ccccccccces 7% 6 7 in 
Republic Ins. Co.—Dallas .............-+.- 27% 26 27% 
Rhode Island Ins. Company ............... 3% 2% 3% th: 
ee SD eS en 265 236 26 
Seaboard F. & M. Ins. Co. ............00005 7% 5% 7% no 
T CHECK WITH EVERY TRAVEL STANDARD Seaboard Surety Company ................ 40 33 39% 
_ Security Ins. Co. (New Haven) ............ 40 31% 39% 
Bpetmamers F. & EM. TMS. CO. occ cccccscccccs 131 115 131 
Standard Accident Ins. Company ......... 5344 44% 52% 
THEODORE DeWITT R. F. MARSH Stuyvesant Insurance Company ........... 4% 3 4 
President V. P. & Gen. Mgr. Sun Life Assur. Co. of Canada ............. 215 200 200 
Travelers Insurance Company ............. 424 385, 420 
Oe here 2514 20 2514 
Bh. Te, RED BIN OD onic cc ceccscccesses 53% 441% 53% 
U. B. Guarantee Company ...sccccccscseses 78% 70% 77 
Weembeester TINO TNE. Cesc ccccccvcccccscce 3856 314 37% 
Best's PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY, N. Y. Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y. A 
Insurance News EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $3.00 Pe 
BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Year in the United States. Publication Date: 10th of the Month. 
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Modern Lire Frotection Safeguards these 


jFamous 


A recent bulletin* of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters contains the following statements: 

“A study of church fires indicates one outstanding 
fact, and that is the importance of early discovery of 
the fire... However, these buildings can be given a high 
degree of protection through the installation of an 
automatic fire alarm system, which will assure the call- 
ing of the fire department before the fire has reached 
that stage where fire fighting is almost sure to be of 
no avail,’ 


(Churches 


Shown here are some of the many churches that have 
met the hazards of belated discovery and delayed 
alarms by means of the Aero Automatic Fire Alarm 
System. Entirely automatic in its operation, Aero is on 
the watch for fire twenty-four hours a day, every day 
in the year, thereby assuring prompt discovery and 
prompt and accurate alarms, no matter what hour of 
the day or night a fire may break out. 


“Bulletin #86, Committee of Fire Prevention and Engineer- 
ing Standards, National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


AERO AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM 
Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 


CENTRAL STATION OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES THE 


Ct -hetection Services 


AGAINST FIRE- BURGLARY: HOLDUP 


A- NATION -~-WiPe. OR GARI ZA T toe 


“ Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS Men 
Unio 
SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months Amer 
Even Down to the appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- Impe 
tions conducted and also new, licensed and retired companies. , 
CALIFORNIA Fulte 
Withdrew 
rass- oots Fitchburg Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............. Fitchburg, Mass. 
FLORIDA Sean 
Licensed | 
T re eee ee Sere Baltimore, Md. 
owns asia a 
Licensed Gene: 
ee New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
In hundreds of towns throughout the MGs NE TOs Gh on 5 i eo cnc vo sie siden Athens, Ga. Dixie 
Middle Western states, the Chicago Prmend Lumt 
Journal of Commerce is read dili- Columbia Fire Ins. Co..... eaemaeamanee™ street Dayton, Ohio 
: : Incorporated Foru 
gently each business morning. American Mutual Reinsurance Co...............4. Chicago, III. 
a 
. ‘ einsured 
Wherever you find an employer in Progressive Mutual Ins. Ass’n...............0+ Waterloo, IIl. 
: MASSACHUSETTS 8 a 
this area who has to meet a payroll ene ~ Licensed 
. . Lesticesbocker Ins. Co. of N. ¥.........000 New York, N. Y. 
on Saturday night, you are likely to one ee a: —_ | SE Ree ie a London, Eng, _* 
. So Be ee eer ee New York, N. Y. 
find a regular reader of the Chicago , hed 7 Sao = 
oston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Commerce. Cotton & Woolen Manufacturers Mut. Ins. Co....Boston, Mass. ar 
= aot cer Mutual Ins. Co.....Fall River, Mass. 
: . . NEY ME SOR SG ivnicc ste vsieccocscetene ex Boston, Mass. 
The leading insurance agents in these Rubber Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co........... Boston, Mass. 15 te 
towns, too, follow the insurance news Worcester Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co....Worcester, Mass. 
é : MISSOURI 
and other business news published maa Licensed ee ss IS te 
} e Chins GeePaNce Gin 655 65 tices kianceess Wilmington, N. C. 
daily by the Chicago Journal of Examined _ 
Bakers Town Mutual Plate Glass Ins. Co.......St. Louis, Mo. 19 an 
Commerce. They have learned that Employers Reinsurance Corp................. Kansas City, Mo. 
4 rool Lite &@ Casustty fas. Co... 6..0.450.0.006. Kansas City, Mo. 
it pays them to be up-to-the-minute NEW JERSEY 22 to 
P x , ; ‘ithdrew 
on their business information. Dearborn National Casualty Co. ................ Detroit, Mich. 
Dearborn National Insurance Co. .............+- Detroit, Mich. 24 to 
NEW YORK 
Incorporated 4 to 
Accident & Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y......... New York, N. Y. 
Overseas & American Reinsurance Corp......) Yew York, N. Y. 
New Company 25 to 
General Security Assurance Corp. of N. Y....New York, N. Y. 
EXAMINED 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd............0- Copenhagen, Denmark 5 to 
Caledonian Insurance Co... .......sesseee. Edinburgh, Scotland 
Christiania General Ins. Co., Ltd............... Oslo, Norway 
ee ee ee New York, N. Y. 29 to C 
Generel Teeweatios Go... LA6.. «so 5c6ccc cece ccccvees Trieste, Italy 
in I PIE Bio5a.65G os cca starscoonsades New York, N. Y. ? 
Uf a ui Journal Northern Insurance Co. of N. Y............. New York, N. Y. 9 to C 
ECS. oo basvecdcevesecese aut New York, N. Y. 
Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd.........000se0% Tokio, Japan 
OHIO 
of Commerce cane 
Washington Assurance Corp. of N. Y........ New York, N. Y. 6 to 
OKLAHOMA 
Licensed $ to 
Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co........2.....+. White Plains, N. Y. 
Chicago Journal of Commerce News of Insurance PENNSYLVANIA & to 
General Business and Finance is read daily Licensed 
by the Central West’s active producers. Ey SRS, ae eet ee ee Chicago, II. 
Examined 
Farmers Mutaal Ins. Co... ........ccccceces Elizabethtown, Pa. ' 
Lancaster County Mutual Ins. Co............... Lancaster, Pa. 3 to 
Lancaster Home Mutual Fire Ins. Co............ Lancaster, Pa. 
SS IE, I SN og osm a isrGre. 6 10.050 0:6: dpareinnd GAL Lititz, Pa. 
BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS | FOR § 
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Mennonite Mutual Fire Ins. Co............. Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Union Mutual Fire & Storm Ins. Co...........Norristown, Pa. 
PUERTO RICO 
Licensed 
Deeeracees Ineurane Goa... <cccvcs ss ccvecseccs Newark, N. J. 
Imperial Guarantee & Accident Ins. Co........ Toronto, Canada 
Withdrew 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co................000. New York, N. Y. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Licensed 
Pennsylvania Casualty Co............csseseeee: Lancaster, Pa. 
TENNESSEE 
Licensed 
ea ee ee Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Casualty Co. of America............... Seattle, Wash. 
UTAH 
Licensed 
Dexte Fire Insurance Co... .........sccccces Greensboro, N. C. 
Lumbermens Insurance Co..............200¢: Philadelphia, Pa. 
VERMONT 
Licensed 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto. Ins. Co............ Concord, N. H. 
CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
SEPTEMBER 
8 and 9—lInsurance Advertising Conference, annual meeting, to 


be held at the Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 





It kills HIDDEN fires! 


Reaches around 
corners.... behind 
obstructions! 






8 to 1!0—International Claim Association's 32nd Annual Meet- 
ing, to be held at the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

10 to 13—Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents’ annual 
meeting to be held in Rochester, Minnesota. 

1! and 12—Michigan Association of Insurance Agents’ annual 
meeting to be held at the Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

15 to 19—National Association of Life Underwriters, annual 


22 


24 


meeting, to be held at the Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

to 18—Association of Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada, 24th annual meeting, to be held 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

and 20—Insurance Federation of the State of New York, an- 
nual meeting, to be held at the Hotel Oneida, 
Rochester, New York. 

to 25—National Fraternal Congress, annual meeting, to be 
held at the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. 

to 26—Kansas Association of Insurance Agents’ annual meet- 


Your extinguishers can 
handle most fires... 
will snuff out ordinary 
blazes. But what about the 
extra-dangerous fires? 
LUX extinguishers beat 
these blazes to the punch 
with a blast of carbon diox- 
ide gas, amazingly effective 
extinguishing agent. 

For example, LUX kills 
hidden fires .. . those blazes 
that lurk behind obstruc- 


gas leaves the nozzle ex- 
panding 45,000%! This 
drives the gas into every 
inch of fire area. LUX 
penetrates through tiny 
openings, scoots around 
corners. It kills fires you 
can’t see! 


This is a fire-fighting plus 
that you get with LUX— 
both portable extinguishers 
and built-in systems. It is 
one more reason why LUX 





ing to be held at Salina, Kansas. 

26—New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents’ annual 
meeting to be held at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey. 

27—Wisconsin Association of Insurance Agents’ 43rd an- 
nual meeting to be held at the Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

27—Institute of Home Office Underwriters, annual meeting, 
- be held at the Edqewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 

inois. 
29 to Oct. |—Life Office Management Association, annual meeting, 
to be held at the Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 


24 to 
25 to 


25 to 


io. 

29 to Oct. I—Life Insurance Advertisers Association, annual meet- 
ing, to be held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 


OCTOBER 


11—National Safety Congress, annual meeting, to be held 
in Chicago, Illinois. 

9—American Life Convention, annual meeting, to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

9—International Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, annual meetings, to be held at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia. 

16—National Association of Insurance Agents’ annual 
meeting, to be held at the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


6 to 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1941} 





protection means added 


tions which baffle liquid- i 
protection, greater safety. 


stream extinguishers. LUX 





Here are the PLUS values in fire-fighting 


{. LUX carbon dioxide gas is one of the fastest 
known extinguishing agents. 

2, LUX extinguishers are effective on both elec- 
trical and flammable liquid fires. 

3, LUX gas is clean, non-contaminating, non-toxic. 
LUX itself does no damage. 

4, 45,000% expansion drives LUX gas throughout 
fire area despite obstructions. 

§, Annual re-charging is not necessary with LUX. 
Simply weigh periodically. 

6. LUX service depots are maintained in principal 
cities. 














Walter Kidde & Company 
Incorporated 


924 West St., Bloomfield, N.J. 
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United States Fire Insurance Co. . 


The North River Insurance Co 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
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resulting fire loss when a building is blown down by windstorm; (2) that windstorm | 


insurance is fully as important on contents as on buildings; and (3) that no section of| 


CRUM & FORSTER 


AM 


Th. Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh . 
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Richmond Insurance Co 

Western Assurance Co., U. S. Branch. 
British America Assurance Co., U. S. Branch 
Southern Fire Insurance Co., Durham, N. C 
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Organized 1836 
Incorporated 185! 
Incorporated 1833 
Incorporated 1923 
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CORNER 


wkkEach year we review the results of a large repre- 
sentative group of companies at the mid-term to ascer- 
tain the general trend of the fire and casualty business. 
Premium volume in both fields has ridden the defense 
business boom to new all-time highs, and underwriting 
experience is very favorable. It looks like a billion dol- 
lar year in the stock fire field with casualty volume not 
far behind. The tendency toward increased losses has 
so far been offset by declining expenses. The weekly 
tabulations of comparative figures sent to service sub- 
scribers have been consolidated into tables starting on 
page 48, and there is surprising variation in the first 
half results of many of the companies. The grand totals 
and summary of first half results appear on page 13. 


**xAnother annual study that we have made for sev- 
eral years concerns the number of automobile liability 
suits on a policy-year basis per $100,000 of earned 
premiums. This information is tabulated from Schedule 
P—Part 1A filed in the annual Convention form state- 
ments. Our study shows the last three policy years as 
reported in the statements filed in 1934-1941, inclusive. 
The general summary appears on page 15 with the sup- 
porting tabulation by companies on page 64. 


*kk\We have heard a great deal about fire defense in 
Great Britain, and undoubtedly, many have wondered 
just what steps have been taken in this country. We 
are fortunate in having a specially prepared article by 
aman who has followed the movement in connection 
with his hobby and has actually taken courses and par- 
ticipated in the activity in New York City. The article 
is entitled Fire Defense in America, on page 17. 


*kk Confessions of a Claim Man, on page 19, is by a 
vice president of one of our leading casualty companies 
and contains more than the title may imply. It is writ- 
ten for the agent and points out how common misunder- 
standings such as the execution of a non-waiver agree- 
ment or the use of a declaratory judgment may upset 
friendly relations with a policyholder. He shows how 
and why the claim man and the agent must work to- 
gether as they are really both in the same boat. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1941 
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***kTlas it ever occurred to you agents and brokers 
that as insurance salesmen you are now in a most 
enviable position and that the next six months affords 
the greatest opportunity of this generation for the sale 
of insurance on personal property? See what the six 
most pressing problems in business today are doing for 
you as a producer and thank your lucky stars that none 
of them gives you any concern. The goods are on your 
shelves ready for selling and immediate delivery. For 
further particulars read Personal Insurance Market, on 
page 23. 


xxk Appraising Agents’ Associations, on page 31, dis- 
cusses the typically American agency system—what it 
has done and what it must do. Every insurance agent 
who is interested in securing his future must not only 
improve his own performance as an agent but share the 
responsibility to elevate the performance of his fellow 
agents. 


**x*xThere has never been a time when fidelity and 
surety bonds played a more important role in industry 
than today. We have entered a period of perilous pros- 
perity, and it is only good business to pass along the 
insurable perils to the insurance companies. Bonds and 
Defense, on page 27, outlines some of these perils and 
how they can best be handled. 


xkkWhat of Tomorrow, on page 35, is a brief review 
of the first quarter century of workmen's compensation 
insurance, outlines the role insurance has played, points 
out certain dangerous trends from work accident insur- 
ance to social insurance with the danger of excessive 
administrative agencies and the state fund menace. 


***xThe safety and insurance section this month is de- 
voted to Cyclops Up to Date on page 45, a new one- 
eyed monster that goes to work on the prowler and the 
saboteur, a magic eye which makes an invisible barrier 
through which nobody can pass without causing an 
alarm. 


**xkThe legal section this month includes three inter- 
esting questions and answers under The Judge Says, 
on page 67, and a very excellent paper under the title 
Conflicting Automobile Coverages, on page 69, which 
is a very complex subject due to the rapid growth of 
automobile liability insurance. The author particularly 
considers the provisions of the “omnibus clause’’ and 
the “other insurance” clauses of policies and the in- 
variable result of litigation between two insurers as to 
which should pay in a given case. 





























Dont SAY “UNPREPARED”! For there 
is no hazard so great to the American 
people as the specter of being unprepared 
to meet any threat to its freedom. The 





government’s swift swing into action to 
unify our defense energies is a form of in- 
surance for 130 million individuals, guaran- 
teeing their will to live by choice. 

When you buy a U. S. Defense Bond, 
you volunteer a premium for the most 
urgent insurance policy in America. As an 
insured you are also an investor, and as an 
investor you are also insured. 

For nearly ninety years, THE HOME 














has kept a trained eye on hazard, because 
it has had to assume risks and pay losses. 


It is therefore in a position to recommend 


U. S. DEFENSE BONDS as the best insur- 
ance to dispel an ominous national hazard 
... the cloud of unpreparedness. 


«x THE HOME x 


NEW YORK 


(| The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s 
leading insurance protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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the results of a large 
representative group of 
companies at the mid-term 
to ascertain the general 
trend of the fire and casualty 
insurance business. Mid- 
year figures have been tabu- 
lated for 175 stock fire- 
marine and casualty-surety 
carriers, about equally di- 
vided between the two fields. 
This year there is no 
question about the upward 
trend in premium volume, 
reflecting the defense busi- 
ness boom, as net premiums 
for both fire and casualty 
groups have risen to all-time 
highs. Furthermore, under- 
writing experience is very 
favorable. 


Bite: year we review 


Fire Companies 


The stock fire companies 
are making very substantial 


OPERATING RESULTS 


**STOCK CASUALTY COMPANIES 


and expense ratio of 92.4% 


June 30 Dec. 31 June 30 2s : 

, —- nena gaan aes $1 a for the first half of 1941 
Admitte BE secu i ,009, ,055, oat rn sdieilainsindide 
En. ci2b detarsce / 84,689 85,396 86,682 —— — a ek al 
eR RES ARR 221,183 263,674 261,665 ‘than tor the first halt of 
Special Reserves ....... 41,259 54,447 52,669 1940 or for any recent year. 
Loss Reserves Rm eied cw 6 dyes 327,408 ate oops The big increase in un- 
Unearned Premiums .... 245,184 232,18 265,1 ° et eee 
Premiums Written ...... 265,099 497,425 293,895 — Aon aay ar so has 
Premiums Earned ....... 241,460 486,024 260,855 ept statutory underwriting 
PY Io 355s r9.0,6'2 0 48.5 49.9 50.5 profits at a nominal figure 
eon a eat 4 m4 2 indicating that the tax bur- 
Loss and Expense Ratio .. F - d sis onal ae ae 
Underwriting Profit ..... 10,090 «31,816 6,955 _ will not be felt rg eh 
Net Investment Income . 11,897 25,403 12,199 Dut it is an important factor 
Investment Gain or Loss -13,714 11,812 5,776 in individual companies and 

will substantially affect fu- 

**STOCK FIRE COMPANIES ture operations. 

Investment results were 

Admitted Assets ....... — = —— better than for the first half 
RIN fos s<nk benno rs 112, 112, } RE, OR 
nda bist 377561 420.772 411.445. 1940 and investment in 
Special Reserves ........ 8,599 12,204 12,299 | come increased despite the 
Unearned Premiums .... 245,524 255,425 278,307 low prevailing interest rates. 
Premiums Written ...... 146,127 294,157 173,644 In making comparisons of 
cy a ener oe ne “— assets, surplus or total in- 
‘epenie "Ratio. 2 Giga 44.7 44.8 423 vestment results for the first 
Loss and Expense Ratio .. 93.6 93.1 92.4 half of 1941 with the cor- 
Underwriting Profit ..... 2,221 9,704 643 responding figures for the 
Net Investment Income . 12,795 29,303 13,751 vear 1940 or the first half of 
Investment Gain or Loss -27,134 9,110 4,325 1940 . 3 ll to k : 
Dividends Declared .... 11,599 25,471 12,031 » 1 1S well to Keep in 








** Last three 000 omitted. 


gains in volume, the 85 com- 
* Incurred to premiums earned. 


panies recording a rise of 
nearly 20% above the first 
half-yearly writings of 1940, which, in turn, were 13% 
above net premiums for the preceding year’s first half. 
Stock fire premiums have again passed stock casualty 
premiums in amount and will easily top $1,000,000,000 
for the year and will exceed the net volume written in 
1929, the only other year in the history of the business 
in which premiums exceeded $1,000,000,000. 

For several years, on a restricted volume of business, 
expenses have been high and the expense ratio has ex- 
ceeded the unusually low loss ratio. The rapid rise in 
premiums in 1940 and so far in 1941, together with a 
shift in emphasis from fire to larger automobile and 
marine writings, has made a big change in the expense 
ratio Which dropped from a recent high of 48.4% in 
1938 to 42.3% for the first half of 1941. The trend to- 
ward lower rates, among other factors, has brought the 
incurred loss ratio to 50.1% for the first half of 1941, 
only slightly higher than for 1940, but ten points above 
the record low established in 1935. The combined loss 
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+ Incurred to premiums written. 


mind the general changes in 
the securities markets. There 
was a very substantial de- 
cline in stock prices during the first half of 1940, a partial 
recovery in the second half and a slight decline in the 
first half of 1941. 


Casualty Companies 


The stock casualty companies reported a gain of bet- 
ter than 10% in premium volume over the corresponding 
period of 1940, thus continuing the steady rise begun in 
1934, which, by last year, had brought net premiums to 
a point above the previous 1929 record. The steady gain 
in premium volume has been made despite rate reduc- 
tions in virtually all classes of business and has lately 
been augmented by swelling payrolls in defense indus- 
tries adding materially to workmen’s compensation writ- 
ings and a larger volume of automobile business. 

Despite the breaking in of new men in industry, over- 
time work and rush jobs tending to increase accident 

(Continued on page 96) 





FIRE INSURANCE EXPERIENCE 


HE following tabulations of fire insurance aggre- 

gates for the years 1936 to 1940, inclusive, have been 
compiled by the statistical division of the rating bureau 
of the New York State Insurance Department from the 
experience of companies licensed in that State. The 
amounts and percentages are those for fire business 
only and exclude allied lines which are reported sepa- 
rately in the fire experience exhibits. All of the ratios 
are on the incurred to earned basis. 


A separate item for Federal income taxes applicable 
to underwriting income was introduced in the 1938 
experience exhibits. Many companies had not previ- 
ously made this apportionment of income taxes between 
underwriting and investment expenses in the gain and 
loss exhibits of their annual statements. 

This is the third consecutive year the Insurance De- 
partment’s rating bureau has released an annual com- 
pilation of the results of fire insurance companies. 


STOCK COMPANY AGGREGATES 


(Excluding Reinsurance Companies) 














aa COUNTRY-WIDE EXPERIENCE . 
———-INCURRED EXPENSE ANALYSES 7—New York State— 
Claim Field General Inspec- Federal 
Calendar Ratios +  adjust- Commis- Super- Ad tion & Taxes Income Premiums Loss 
Year Premiums earned. ‘Loss. Expense. Net Gain. ment. sions. vision minist. Bureaus. & Fees. Tax. Earned. Ratio. 
., $425,298,000 38.4% 51.8% 9.8% 2.4% 26.5% 4.8% 10.2e 3.0% 4.9% eee $62,298,000 34.1% 
425,673,000 36.1% 52.2% 11.7% 2.3% 27.2% 4.8% 10.3 2.9% 4.7% oo 61,731,000 31.9% 
= 424,517,000 37.9% 53.3% 8.8% 2.5% 26.7% 5.0% 11.0% 3.0% 4.1% 1.0% 60,578,000 35.8% 
415,004,000 41.5% 53.3% 5.2% 2.7% 26.9% 5.1% 10.9% 3.0% 3.7% 1.0% 57,586,000 40.7% 
eee 418,643,000 43.4% 52.7% 3.9% 2.7% 27.4% 4.9% 10.5% 2.8% 3.9% 5% 56,292,000 45.8% 
MUTUAL COMPANY AGGREGATES 
(Excluding Associated Factory Mutuals) 
1936..... $46,919,000 34.5% 38.2% 27.3% 1.5% 13.6% 5.3% 12.9% 2.6% 2.3% $4,102,000 34.2% 
. 50,162,000 34.5% 38.4% 27.1% 1.6% 14.3% 5.0% 12.4% 2.4% 2.7% y 4,474,000 31.9% 
oe 50,696,000 32.3% 40.0% 27.7% 1.6% 14.8% 5.4% 12.6% 2.6% 2.9% nee 4,911,000 32.7% 
52,907,000 38.3% 40.8% 20.9% 1.6% 16.3% 4.1% 13. 2.7% 2.9% .04% 5,654,000 31.7% 
ee 56,352,000 36.5% 40.8% 22.7% 1.7% 16.8% 3.9% 12.9% 2.6% 2.9% ose 5,364,000 37.6% 
ASSOCIATED FACTORY MUTUALS 
. oe $24,262,000 12.3% 12.7% 75.0% 1% 3% 1.0% 5.5% 5.1% 7% aes $3,141,000 10.2% 
AEE 23,790,000 10.0% 12.6% 77.4% 1% eee 8% 5.9% 4.9% 9% eas 3,332,000 4.7% 
, See 21,818,000 24.4% 14.3% 61.3% 2% 9% 5.8% 6.4% 1.0% e080 2,711,000 4.2% 
lO 21,250,000 12.0% 14.5% 5% 1% 9% 5.6% 6.7% 1.1% bane 2,744,000 11.2% 
See 21,280,000 14.6% 15.9% 69.5% 1% 1.0% 6.3% 6.7% 1.5% _— 3,079,000 5.6% 
RECIPROCALS, ETC. 
9968.....0 $4,694,000 25.6% 35.6% 38.8% 6% 13.6% 1% 17.4% 8% 3.0% $712,000 27.8% 
ADVANCE PREMIUM CO-OPERATIVES 
| ee $2,240,000 50.3% 41.4% 8.3% 2.0% 17.8% 2.7% 15.2% 3.1% 7% $2,056,000 46.7% 





MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States for the month of July 

as estimated by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, were $23,698,000, an increase of 16.6% over 
the total reported in July, 1940 and 5.5% greater than 
in July, 1939. Although losses for the first seven months 
of this year are on a par with those reported for the 
same periods of 1940 and 1939, the trend since the early 
part of this year has been decidedly upward. For the 
seven months’ period losses aggregated $187,651,000 
compared with $190,392,280 and $188,353,230, respec- 
tively, for the similar periods of 1940 and 1939. 

For five consecutive months losses have been higher 
than for the corresponding months of last year, the total 
over this period being $135,079,000 compared with 
$119,721,380 in 1940. Although premium volume on 
fire risks has advanced substantially during this period 
in line with higher insurable values, the speed-up in 
industry on account of the National Defense program 
has resulted in more and larger losses. 
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A comparative table of fire losses for the years 1938, 


1939 and 1940, together with those for the first seven 


months of this year follow: 











1938 1939 1940 1941 

speey $27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36,260,650 $26,470,000 
ebruary 6,472,626 29,303,520 34,410,250 26,102,000 
March 29,050,968 30,682,168 29,788,800 31,471,000 
First Quarter ... $83,199,931 $87,601,004 $100,459,700 $84,043,000 
MN 8 eels $25,616,112 $27,061,522 $26,657,190 $29,330,000 
MAD 2s 5ss.acienccsa 22,917,577 27,031,700 23,446,590 25,637,000 
EI CERI Pe 19,473,617 24,190,700 19,506,000 24,943,000 
Second Quarter.. $68,007,306 $78,283,922 $69,609,780 $79,910,000 








I Scie, wri oda badion $20,434,688 $22, 468, pd $20,322, od $23,698,000 
MEE voccccsesos 20,821,184 2,800,500 20, 722,1 
September ........ 23,372,528 32° 837,250 21,198, 000 

Third Quarter .. $64,628,400 $68,106,054 $62,242,900 
ee $24,797,624 $24,300,500 $22,091,140 
November ........ 28,658,695 27,248,160 23,449,000 
December ........ 32,758,044 27,959,200 28,617,000 

Fourth Quarter.. $86,214,363 $79,507,860 $74,157,140 

UE 60.000.0044% $302,050,000 $313,498,840 $306,469,520 
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NEWS 


AUTO LIABILITY SUITS 


Stock Companies 


CHEDULE P—Part End of 3rd Year 2nd Year Current Yr. Average earned by the year-end but 
1A, filed with the an- 1934 7.6 16.0 19.0 13.4 neither have all of the suits 
nual Convention form 1935 14 14.8 16.8 12.5 accumulated. As to be ex- 
statement, which is a sched- 1936 68 12.9 14.0 10.9 pected, there were more 
4 ‘ = aoe 1937 5.6 10.8 13.4 9.5 lies . 
ule of automobile liability 1938 5.0 10.6 12.6 9.0 suits pending per $100,000 
experience on a policy year 1939 4.8 10.7 13.7 9.1 of earned premiums on 
basis, includes a tabulation 1940 4.7 11.4 13.6 9.4 policy-year 1940 than on 
eraegl permet Mut Compose og Boag 
for each year. As there are toed re ed oy aa have been reduced by nearly 
relatively few suits still un- 1936 12 126 148 114 two-thirds. 
settled after three years, we 1937 5.2 10.5 14.3 9.7 The number of suits out- 
have made a study of the 1938 4.4 9.9 14.6 9.2 standing differs materiall 
j y 1939 4.1 9.2 13.7 8.5 6 : y 
last three policy years as 1940 37 98 127 83 among companies, often due 








reported in the schedules 
filed at the end of 1934 to 1940, inclusive. To place all 
companies on a comparable basis, we have prepared the 
tabulation on the basis of the number of suits outstand- 
ing per $100,000 of earned premiums. 


Downward Trend Reversed 


The most striking evidence of improved automobile 
underwriting experience in the last seven years has been 
the steady decline in the average number of suits out- 
standing, from 13.4 to 9.4 per $100,000 of earned pre- 
miums for the stock companies and from 14.1 to 8.3 for 
the mutuals. This represents a reduction of about one- 
third in the suits outstanding in this seven-year period. 

The year 1939 was the first in the period in which the 
mutual company three-year averages were below the 
stock companies, and it is interesting to note that suits 
outstanding on 1939 policy-year business were identical 
for both groups. Although the mutual averages con- 
tinued downward in 1939 and 1940, the stock company 
averages increased 0.1 in 1939, and 0.3 in 1940. This 
may be due to smaller earned premiums because of the 
lower automobile rates and the substantial advance dis- 
counts on private passenger autos, rather than any 
increase in suits. Nevertheless, it indicates a possible 
turning point in the abnormally profitable underwriting 
results. 

In this day of litigation, it is most encouraging to 
note the success that the companies have experienced 
in their efforts to settle outstanding losses as quickly 
as possible and with the minimum of controversy. 

There is, however, a wide difference in the programs 
followed by various individual companies, and for that 
reason, we present on page 50 a table covering one 
hundred stock companies and fifty mutual companies 
showing the premiums earned on policy years 1938, 
1939 and 1940 with the number of suits outstanding 
at the end of 1940 on each of these policy years with 
the three-year average. 

On a policy-year basis, very little more than half of 
the net premiums written for the last year have become 
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to factors over which the 
management has no control. Certain sections of the 
country tend to be claim minded and even the slightest 
accident results in the filing of a claim. In Massachu- 
setts, because of compulsory insurance, there has been 
a decided increase in litigation as the legal profession 
and the general public are fully aware that every Massa- 
chusetts auto is insured. 


Claim Settlement Policies 


Among the many liability claims filed are some in 
which there is reasonable doubt as to the existence of 
liability and a company must decide whether to deny 
liability or settle promptly. Due to the cost of litigation, 
one school of thought advocates the immediate settle- 
ment of all doubtful cases claiming a net saving over the 
other group which, cognizant of the growing claim 
mindedness of the public, tries to discourage doubtful or 
illegitimate claims by letting them go to suit. 

In addition to territorial differences and the general 
claim settlement policies of a company, there is the 
general efficiency of the claim department to consider. 
Due to recent economic conditions, there has been ample 
opportunity to secure increasingly able claim men and 
many companies materially strengthened their claim 
departments but now some are facing personnel problems 
due to men called into the army and navy. 


Last Three Years 


The one hundred stock companies listed in the table 
reported earned premiums of $517,507,000 for the last 
three policy years and 48,462 suits outstanding at De- 
cember 31, 1940, or 9.4 per $100,000 of earned pre- 
miums. The relative number of suits were 13.6 on 
policy-year 1940, 11.4 for 1939 and 4.7 for 1938. 

The fifty mutual companies have reported very simi- 
lar experience, there being 14,746 suits at December 
31, 1940 for the last three policy years on earned pre- 
miums of $177,338, or 8.3 per $100,000 of earned 
premiums. The relative number of suits were 12.7 on 
policy-year 1940, 9.8 for 1939 and 3.7 for 1938. 














T'S an old, old argument—the relative 
effectiveness of youth and age—and it 
probably will never be settled conclusively. 
On one side you hear the slogan, “it's the 
age of youth," and you're continually 
reading about the "youngest" college presi- 
dent, the “youngest" congressman, or the 
“youngest” insurance executive. Even the 
Army says that men over 30 are harder to 
train into effective soldiers. 


On the other hand, young men applying 
for jobs get—"sorry . . . not enough ex- 
perience." The men making the headlines 
today are well over 30, 40 and 50 years old. 
Walter Pitkin threw his weight with the 
oldsters in his book "Life Begins at Forty." 
So, there you are. But, what started all 
this was a conversation we heard at a recent 
insurance convention. 


AGE VS. SELLING 


Two young chaps were discussing a mid- 
dle-aged man who once was a top producer. 
Said one—"Il wonder what happened to 
him?" Said the other—"Aw, he lost his 
zing when he got older." A few days later, 
with this over-heard observation still run- 
ning through our mind, we came across an 
article in a prominent business magazine 
entitled ‘What's the Best Age for Sales- 
men?" Ah, thinks we, now we'll know! 


The study was made by quizzing purchas- 
ing agents and buyers in all types of busi- 
nesses and from coast to coast. The sales- 
men were put in four age groups, 20 to 30, 
30 to 40, 40 to 50 and 50 to 60, and rated 
four ways—excellent, good, fair and poor. 
The oldsters (40 to 60) decidedly out- 
ranked the 20 to 40 boys. 


"ZING" VS. EXPERIENCE 


Only 8% were excellent and 24% good 
in the 20 to 30 group and 44% were fair. 
The 30 to 40 boys jumped to 19%, in the top 
rating, with 45% good and 21% fair. The 
a amc (40 to 50) had 37% in first 
place, 31% good and 21% fair. The 50 to 
60, or supposedly “losing-their-zing" group, 
certainly hadn't because they polled 27% 
excellent, 30% good and a mere I8% in 
the fair classification. 


In other words, the young fellows (as an 
average) may have plenty of zing, pep, 
poet or whatever you call it but, as they 
advance in age, experience, confidence and 
ability count far heavier in the long pull. 
In the insurance business, as in any other, 
the young dog may have newer tricks but 
the old one brings home more bones. Or, 
so it seems. 
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BLA KKE 














"Right now | got all the insurance | can carry, see what | mean?" 





SHARE-YOUR-CAR CAMPAIGN 


OQ FACILITATE the govern- 

ment’s share-your-car campaign 
as a national defense measure to 
reduce the private consumption of 
gasoline, the 82 stock and mutual 
casualty insurance companies, mem- 
bers of the National Bureau, Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance and Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Rating Bureau, 
have voluntarily modified their 
underwriting rules so that the 
owners of private automobiles may 
now carry passengers for a charge 
without increasing their insurance 
premium or voiding the policy. 

Heretofore, insured private pas- 
senger cars were permitted to carry 
persons for a charge only when such 
use was specifically declared and 
described in the policy, for which an 
additional premium of 10 per cent 
was charged. Recognizing that this 


restriction might deter car owners 
from cooperating fully with the gov- 
ernment’s plea that motorists share 
their cars as much as_ possible, 
thereby conserving gasoline, the 82 
insurance companies have removed 
both the exclusion and the extra 
premium charge. 

The owners of private passenger 
automobiles are thus free to co- 
operate fully with the government’s 
national defense plan, if they so 
desire, as far as their insurance 
protection is concerned. Attention is 
called to the fact, however, that this 
action by the insurance companies 
does not permit private automobile 
owners to use their cars as public or 
livery conveyances. All underwriting 
rules affecting a car used as a public 
or livery conveyance stand as hereto- 
fore, without modification. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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FIRE DEFENSE IN AMERICA 


N AROUSED Awmerica is 

dedicating not one but fifty- 

two weeks of 1941 to Fire Pre- 
vention by building the strongest fire 
fighting forces in the history of the 
world. Our Fire Defense Authori- 
ties have analyzed and adopted the 
best features of England’s war time 
fire fighting set-up—an admirable 
model. 

The English firemen proved that 
on the night of December 30, 1940 
with a smashing major victory over 
the greatest potential conflagration 
of all time. That night deadly in- 
cendiary bombs streaked from the 
skies over London, and the sprawl- 
ing, blacked-out city burst into lurid 
flames in hundreds of places. Within 
the hour the great metropolis was a 
seething furnace lighting the skies 
with angry scarlet glow. 

Homeless Londoners hurrying out 
into the country looked back for 
what they must have thought would 
be the last sight of their beloved 
city. For surely nothing could with- 
stand the ravages of hundreds of 
simultaneous fires and the continued 
withering rain of chemical destruc- 
tion pelting down all through the 
night. 

Yet London still stands. And we 
know how the impossible was ac- 
complished—not by a miracle but by 
practical methods. The co-operative 
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by JOHN N. COSGROVE 


American Reserve Insurance 
Company 


action of the Regular London Fire 
Brigade and Auxiliary Fire Service 
and the helpful efforts of a coura- 
geous citizenry instructed in basic 
fire fighting overcame the savagery 
of the Christmas Week Fire as well 


as every conflagration before and 





since. And now America is building 
a fire fighting army of the same 
calibre but far more numerous than 
England’s. 

With 48 states participating, key 
cities are reporting substantial prog- 
ress. Months ago the City of New 
York at the direction of Mayor La 
Guardia established a Fire Depart- 
ment Emergency Auxiliary Corps 
composed of Male Civil Service Em- 
ployees, retired officers and members 
of the regular New York City Fire 
Department, candidates who com- 
peted in the Civil Service Test for 
fireman and civilians generally. 

On July 29th in each fire house 
throughout Greater New York the 
first drill was held. Meeting twice 
weekly for 15 weeks in sessions of 
two hours, the Auxiliary Corps is 
being thoroughly grounded in basic 
fire fighting. The men are not sub- 
jected to a series of theoretical lec- 
tures but are given actual field ex- 
perience. They are taught signalling, 
how to receive and dispatch an 
alarm. Every tool used on pumpers 
and hook and ladder trucks is 
minutely explained. Pumpers are 
taken out into the streets and the 
men learn how to hook up to a hy- 
drant and lay hose lines. The course 
even takes in the tying of various 
knots used in Fire Department work 

(Continued on the next page) 











Fire Defense—Continued 

and covers several aspects of rescue 
work likely to arise in emergency. 
The writer has been privileged to 
attend each session up to the present 
and can attest to the excellence of 
the instruction given. 

A force of 60,000 male Auxil- 
iaries is the aim of the program. 
Enough equipment to outfit 687 
Auxiliary Fire Stations will be pur- 
chased and put at the disposal of 
the trained volunteers as need arises. 


Boston 


Boston has likewise made ready 
during these months of impending 
danger. There 1200 civilians have 
completed the identical course of 
training given to members of the 
regular Fire Department. If the 
entire 1500 men comprising Boston’s 
fire forces were lost they could im- 
mediately be replaced by this reserve 
force. Meanwhile the 1200 are in 
reserve ready to be called. 

The Boston W.P.A. has co-oper- 
ated by making a survey of every 
block and piece of property in the 
city, ascertaining the means of 
egress, source of water supply and 
special hazards present. This data 
is now collected and ready for emer- 
gency. 

The authorities in Cleveland, Ohio 
have put their finger on a sore spot. 
They have realized that in small 
plants any interruption in produc- 





tion will seriously affect the output 
of larger units these small plants 
are supplying. Cleveland is there- 
fore giving much time to the organi- 
zation and training of private fire 
brigades within minor plants. 
Major industrial outfits are doing 


an outstanding job of readying 
themselves for emergency. Organi- 
zations such as Eastman Kodak, 
General Motors, Westinghouse and 
General Electric have stepped up 
their peacetime protection to meet 
the increased hazards of war time 
operation. Particular stress is being 
placed on plant brigades, better 
watchman service and augmented 
mechanical fire detective appliances. 


Over-Age Equipment 


While government’ and industry 
have been working together toward 
a tightening of fire defenses the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion of Boston has been giving them 
a valuable lift. Several months ago 
the N. F. P. A. sent to the fire chiefs 
of 510 cities with 20,000 or more 
population a questionnaire request- 
ing data on the age and number of 
fire department pumpers and ladder 
trucks in service. A response suffi- 
cient to present an accurate picture 
of America’s fire apparatus has been 
received. Amazingly the returns 
have shown that 56.9% of cities re- 
porting have pumpers more than 
half of which are over 16 years old! 


And 55.2% of the cities have ladder 
trucks more than half of which are 
more than 16 years old. 

Fire apparatus over 15 years old 
is obsolete both for fire fighting and 
for modern road conditions. The 
N. F. P. A. has taken an important 
step toward remedying the use of 
out of date equipment by presenting 
to government authorities a resolu- 
tion asking for defense priorities to 
fire apparatus manufacturers. The 
way is now clear to replace old 
equipment with modern apparatus 
equal to the extreme demands war 
would impose. 

In addition to the N. F. P. A. 
survey some states have made in- 
dependent inventories and have cata- 
logued all fire equipment available 
for emergency. These inventories 
will encourage standardization of 
appliances and will promote mutual 
assistance between localities. 

Obviously it would be impossible 
to review more than a fraction of 
the great fire defense effort now 
being made in America. However 
it is apparent even from this brief 
sketch of the highlights of the pro- 
gram that a new day in American 
fire fighting is with us. 


Fire Mindedness 


Even if war and air raids never 
come we are building for the future 
a stupendous army of volunteer fire 
fighters who will be ready for emer- 
gencies such as conflagrations, floods, 
earthquakes or disasters of any type. 
Apart from their physical value 
these men will all bring to their busi- 
ness and social circles an intangible 
quality of great value—fire minded- 
ness. Never before have so many 
Americans been conscious of fire 
and therefore wary of it and pre- 
pared to defeat it. 

Industry is learning lessons it will 
never forget and adopting measures 
many of which will be retained even 
when the emergency has passed. 

Surely this program is worthy of 
the enthusiastic support of every far 
sighted insurance man. By support- 
ing it in the manner best suited to 
his capacities he will not only be 
rendering an immediate patriotic 
service but will be enlisting in an 
everlasting fight on the red plague 
which like a cancer eats away 
American lives and resources even 
in the blessed years of peace. 
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Confessions 


OF A CLAIM MAN 


BRITISH cruiser encoun- 
Aw a German submarine, 

overpowered it and sunk it. 
Some half a dozen German sailors 
were floundering in the water and 
the British captain ordered a rescue 
crew overboard. He admonished 
them to use no undue harshness in 
handling the men. Soon the six 
German sailors were on board the 
cruiser in the custody of the British 
tars. The commanding officer in- 
spected them and they seemed to be 
in fine shape, except the sixth man, 
who was in a sorry condition nursing 
a bloody nose and two black eyes. 
The officer asked the seaman who 
had the prisoner by the hand what 
had happened. “Well,” said the 
sailor, “I followed your instructions, 
and when this fellow called me a 
dirty blackguard, I held both my 
temper and my fist. When he said 
things about the British Navy, that 
should have been a cause for hangin’ 
—still, I let that go. But, when he 
spit in our ocean, I lost my temper 
and let him have it.” 


Shades of the Past 


I must confess that twenty years 
ago, when I first became active in 
claim work, there was a general feel- 
ing in all claim departments that the 
adjustment of claims was very much 
their ocean, and any agent who 
dared to sail in that sea was apt to 
encounter stormy weather. To-day 
we realize that there are seven seas, 
but they bear a definite relationship 
to each other and all are inter- 
connected, and, under normal, peace- 
ful conditions, there must flow a 
complete and liberal exchange of 
ideas. 

I must also confess that some 
twenty years ago claim men too fre- 
quently smacked of the water front 
and a choice collection of billings- 
gate might then have been con- 
sidered a desirable asset for a claim 
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man. The casualty business was 
then an infant and it was groping 
and growing the hard way. Through 
the intervening years, however, it 
has steadily pursued its growth, has 
made errors, has learned from its 
errors and made honest attempts to 
correct them. 


Increased Knowledge 
At the outset, one of the most 


important reasons for this changing 
picture is a more general knowledge 





and understanding on the part of 
both producers and assureds of the 
coverages we are selling and the 
intents and purposes of our policies. 
You couldn’t very well blame the 
claim man of twenty years ago for 
becoming a bit disturbed when he 


By WILSON C. JAINSEN 


Vice President, 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company 


was accused by some agent of not 
handling a third party liability case 
as though it were a fire loss. The 
claim man is one of the greatest 
beneficiaries of the educational cam- 
paign that the agents and companies 
are so successfully conducting. 


Proper Selling 


When an agent thoroughly under- 
stands a Residence Liability policy, 
he is going to sell it properly—he is 
going to sell it for what it is and 
explain what it is not. He is going 
to make sure that his customer 
understands its exact coverage. In 
so doing, he is going to save himself 
and the claim department all kinds 
of difficulties. In the first place, he 
is going to try to sell Workmen’s 
Compensation coverage on domestic 
employees, or, as a second choice, he 
is going to try to sell the $500 
Medical Reimbursement feature 
which is available. However, if he 
has to sell straight Employer’s Lia- 
bility coverage, he is not going to 
say : “Now, this feature of the con- 
tract covers your servants,” when, 
as a matter of fact, it covers the 
assured and agrees to pay nothing 
whatever to the servants except 
First Aid. In the years past many 
misunderstandings have arisen in 
situations of which this is merely an 
example. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Confessions—Continued 

It is a real tribute to agents that 
such situations are becoming in- 
creasingly scarce. That ocean we 
were talking about isn’t exclusively 
a claim man’s ocean, or an agent's 
ocean, nor is it their ocean jointly. 
It is a little bit everybody’s ocean, 
and the better knowledge we all have 
of how to navigate the insurance 
ocean, and the better we obey our 
sailing orders, the more efficiently 
we shall deliver our cargo to our 
public. 


Cooperation Necessary 


Agents are primarily salesmen: 
the producers. However, the claim 
man is very much a salesman. He 
has to be if he is to properly sell 
reasonable and fair settlements. 
Not infrequently, too, he is actually 
responsible for putting business on 
an agent’s books. By the same 
token, producers should have enough 
knowledge of claim problems to en- 
able both to sail the same ocean 
without colliding or floundering on 
rocks of misunderstanding. 

The agents’ educational campaign, 
I repeat, has done much to keep the 
beacons brilliantly burning to make 
the insurance ship sail smoothly on 
its way. None the less, like our 
sailor friends, we have not control 
of all the elements. Sudden squalls 
may arise, but, when the producer 
and the claim man_ thoroughly 
understand each other’s position and 
problem, sunshine can quickly be 
restored. 


Common Misunderstandings 


Now, despite everything the alert 
agent may do, it is natural that in a 
business as complicated as ours mis- 
understandings regarding coverage 
do occur. Under the ever-increasing 
broader forms of coverage, such 
msunderstandings are becoming 
fewer and fewer. But because the 
procedure in such a case is very im- 
portant, I want to devote a few 
minutes to an explanation of a non- 
waiver agreement. 

An accident is reported. There is 
doubt as to coverage. The company 
desires to be helpful, but does not 
want to assume a claim that neither 
it nor the assured intended to cover 
and for which the assured paid no 
premium. On the basis of the first 
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reports the facts are not definite: it 
requires an investigation ; it may re- 
quire court adjudication to deter- 
mine the facts. The company asks 
the assured to execute a non-waiver 
agreement. In ordinary language, 
this means that the company ex- 
ecutes a separate agreement with the 
assured which permits the company 
to investigate or defend the suit, but 
the company does not waive its right 
to rely upon the provisions of the 
policy. The assured waives none of 
its rights in the policy but, at the 
same time, allows the company to 
handle the claim for the assured 
until such time as the true facts and 
the obligations arising from them 
can be determined. Fortunately, the 
situation does not often arise, but 
an agent should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it so that he may serve 
his assured and his company in 
working out an _ intelligent and 
speedy arrangement of the problem. 


Declaratory Judgment 


Another method of comparatively 
recent development is a so-called de- 
claratory judgment. Now, perhaps 
this is an unfortunate term. It is 
not a question of anyone obtaining a 
judgment against the assured or the 
company: it is merely a method of 
applying to the court for an opinion 
as to the rights of the company, the 
assured and the claimant under the 
terms of the contract. It is one of 
the few legal short-cuts. 

Now let me make a further con- 
fession: Let me confess that one 
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thing that puzzles us claim men is 
the manner in which some assureds 
insist on investing their insurance 
premium dollars. A catastrophe has 
occurred. We are provided with a 
canoe where a powerful cruiser is 
necessary. We can’t save the man 
by paying him a $500 collision loss 
when he is confronted with a $15.- 
000 damage suit and has a $5,000 
limit policy. We can’t make him en- 
tirely happy by paying a small prop- 
erty damage claim if every member 
of the assured’s family is hospital- 
ized and the policy contains no 
Medical Reimbursement  endorse- 
ment. We can’t completely rescue 
your fleet assured by making a sub- 
stantial settlement in connection 
with the operation of one of his 
trucks when he is also confronted 
with legal action because his book- 
keeper injured a child in an accident 
while driving his personal car to col- 
lect a past-due account and there 
was no non-ownership coverage. 


All in the Same Boat 


We realize agents have their prob- 
lems, but the claim department can- 
not do the impossible and we ask 
that the producer furnish the equip- 
ment and we'll do the rescue work. 
If you don’t think we are all cruis- 
ing around in the same sea and all 
bound to sink or sail together, con- 
sider the Supreme Court decision in 
Massachusetts which opens the way 
for a State Compensation Fund. 
Measures such as this affect every 
man, woman and child whose bread 
and butter depends, either directly 
or indirectly, upon the insurance 
business in the State of Massachu- 
setts and, yes, elsewhere. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the 
pros and cons at this time, but I do 
want to use this as an illustration of 
the fact that we a!l must work to- 
gether and pull a common oar for a 
common purpose. The problems of 
any part of the insurance business 
are the problems of the entire insur- 
ance business, not the problems of 
the agent, the claim department, or 
the agency department. 

It behooves us in sailing our in- 
surance sea to have broad vision and 
to maintain a lookout toward the 
horizon. If we persist in this course, 
we are inevitably bound to be suc- 
cessful in our voyage. 


From an address before the New England Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’ 


This kind of advertising makes 
friends for Maryland agents and 
brokers among prospects for all 
casualty and surety lines. 


TIME FORTUNE 
NEWSWEEK 
BUSINESS WEEK 





THESE SHOES CAN’T BE FILLED... 


They do not look important... they are worn and 
scuffed and turned up at the toes. 

But every scratch on them brings back a vivid 
memory ...of acrobatics on a back-yard fence ...of 
gay romps with a shaggy pup... of an express 
wagon, propelled by a tireless right foot... and, 
most vivid of all, of a cruel impact with an auto- 
mobile bumper and the merciless harshness of an 
asphalt street... 


No work of The Maryland passes in importance 


the crusade it undertook years ago to reduce the toll 
of automobile accidents, which cost the lives of three 
thousand children yearly. 

By instruction in schools and among motorists 
and in advertisements such as this, The Maryland 
constantly seeks to prevent emptiness in many thou- 
sand pairs of shoes and in the hearts of fathers and 
mothers everywhere. Will you help save the lives 
of children? Drive with care... every minute! 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 
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Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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We, in the insurance business are 
faced with vital new responsibilities, 
new Opportunities. Business is going 
at top speed because of the urgency 
of National Defense. We must search 
out and supply our clients’ new needs for cov- 
erages, to take full account of increased replace- 
ment costs, of enlarged merchan- 
dise stocks and raw material in- 
ventories, of expansion of plants, 
machinery and equipment. New 
business has been created from 
men earning more and buying 
new homes, furniture, automobiles. Merchants, 
professional men and industries not engaged in 
defense work are benefiting from increased 





wages and increased monetary \ | — ) 
circulation. We are faced with 4", y 
new values, new and changing {/ ' one 
conditions. \ 
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In addition, we have a patriotic 3x 
responsibility to our Nation. Losses of plants, 
equipment and stocks of goods through fire, or 
other disaster even though fully insured by the 
Owners, represent a serious set-back to our Na- 
tional Defense Program. We must increase the 
preventative work we are doing, intensify our 
safety engineering campaigns and fire preven- 
tion activities. 


wee 


Our 
Patriotic 
Responsibilities 


as Insurance Men 












How shall we meet the Challenge? 
First, let us prepare ourselves to un- 
dertake fully our patriotic duties as 
insurance men by acquainting our- 
selves completely with local and na- 
tional conditions. Second, let us intensify our 
safety engineering and fire prevention work. 
Third, let us seek out a// needs ss mf) 
for coverages among our present & Ss , 
clients and the new ones coming ve 
into the field. Even though we 
shall all probably earn more, we 
should not accept our rewards and 
shirk our duties. Therefore, we in y 
the insurance business, have a Wes 
vital, important place, and important work to do. 
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PERSONAL 


months afford the greatest oppor- 

tunity of this generation for the 
sale of insurance on personal prop- 
erty. I ask you who depend upon 
personal business for any portion of 
your income to reason with me and 
see if all factors do not, for the mo- 
ment, at least, point that way. 

In the national picture, we find 
McGraw-Hill saying “The biggest 
share of increased retail sales from 
the 90 billion national income pre- 
dicted for 1941 will come from $2,- 
000 and $3,000 income groups— 
largely new customers for the 
dealer”—and customers are more to 
be desired than sales. 


|: IS my opinion that the next six 


More Surplus Cash 


Purchases of automobiles, hous- 
ing, mechanical refrigerators and 
other household equipment have in- 
creased rapidly in recent months; 
yet, so far, new plants have been 
built largely for defense require- 
ments. Soon there will be less 
money spent for consumer goods for 
the simple reason there will be less 
consumer goods available. There 
will be more surplus cash for amuse- 
ments, savings—for insurance. 
There will be more to insure, and 
more money available for insurance. 

Has it occurred to you that you, 
as insurance salesmen, are in a most 
enviable position? You are, per- 
haps, the only salesmen who are not 
vitally concerned at the moment 
with the danger of over-selling—at 
least so far as making delivery is 
concerned. You can fill all demands 
without worry as to the supply hold- 
ing out. (The Companies may have 
to do some worrying concerning un- 
earned premium reserves, but they 
are determined to go the limit to 
back the defense program.) 

This fortunate position which you 
and I enjoy in the sales end of In- 
surance was brought home to me a 
short time ago while attending the 
Marketing Conference of the Amer- 
ican Management Association. Al- 
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INSURANCE MARKET 


fred M. Staehle, publisher of a 
magazine called “Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance,” reported on 
a study he had made of hundreds 
of business paper advertisements in 
an effort to learn what are the most 
pressing problems in business to- 
day. The first six are as follows, 
and in the order given. 





No. 1 is the need for increasing 
production. No. 2 is the need for 
increasing plant capacity. No. 3 is 
conserving man power ; 4, more elec- 
tric power; 5, improve product 
quality; and 6, quick deliveries. I 
think you will agree that none of 
these gives us much, if any, concern. 
The goods are on your shelves, 
ready for selling and immediate de- 
livery. (Watch your lines on an- 
tiquated hotels. A recent issue of 
“Sales Management Magazine” says 
“Some good fires might do the hotel 
business a world of good.” When 
I get around to it, I will point out 
to them that these fires wouldn’t do 
the insurance business any good. ) 


By HAROLD E. TAYLOR 


Sales Promotion Manager, 
The American Insurance Group, 
Newark, N. J. 


It has been estimated that the na- 
tional defense program will require 
15 billion additional working hours 
this year, as compared to 14.8 bil- 
lion working hours. for all industry 
during 1939; and it will probably 
continue at this pace for at least two 
or three years. The buying power 
during 1941 will exceed all history 
—but THIS will not continue for 
two or three years. 

It may continue for two or three 
months into 1942—and then will 
come the grim reminder that income 
taxes are due. Taxes that are ex- 
pected to absorb all of this excess 
income—and then some, although 
they probably will not be much in- 
creased in the lower income brackets 
for political reasons. For the middle 
and upper classes, they are expected 
to be three times as much as this 
year. Not only will net incomes 
revert to normal or subnormal, but 
commodity prices will be higher. 


Immediate Future 


In the meantime—the next six or 
seven months—the personal insur- 
ance market is as rosy as I have ever 
seen it. A striking evidence of in- 
creasing interest in homes and their 
contents is evidenced by the sudden 
increase in circulation of magazines 
known as the “shelter group”— 
those having to do with improve- 
ments in the home. One of them 
sold 200,000 more copies of their 
April issue than they did of their 
January issue. 

As I said before, insurable values 
have increased, and the public has 

(Continued on the next page) 
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...+. Got To 
Sharpen Your Pencil 
These Days..... 


Today, more than ever 
before, every expense item 
has to be checked— 
checked carefully by ex- 
perts. 


Insurance protection is 
no exception—it, too, must 
be checked—by experts. 
For only through careful 
analyzing of specific in- 
surance needs can proper 
coverage be provided at 
the least cost possible. 


Have you consulted a 
“Hanover-Fulton” _repre- 
sentative about your insur- 
ance requirements? He’s 
ready to counsel with you 
—and enlist the specialized 
facilities of these compa- 
nies in solving your par- 
ticular problem. 


The 


HANOVER FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 


The 


FULTON FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 


111 John St. 
New York 
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Personal Insurance—Continued 


the money to spend for Insurance 
protection. Even the Agent who 
doesn’t try will get some additional 
income: the one who tries will get 
as much as he can handle. “The Ad- 
vertising Forecast’’ said in a recent 
issue, “if you fold up your tent now 
and quit asking for this money, 
either your competitors or your gov- 
ernment will get it.” 

Sixteen years ago Sylvan Rieser, 
Secretary of the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men said at At- 
lantic City, “the whole reason for 
our commercial existence is to sell. 
Any other result is an avocation, an 
act of charity, a hobby or fad, and 
is all right only if you and your 
firm can afford it.” 


Three-Year Basis 


And now I come to the point of 
my talk. Its text is the parable 
from the Bible concerning the seven 
fat years and the seven lean years. 
Only I have to change it to the seven 
fat months, and what may well be 
the seven lean years. Strive to sell 
all new business, and to renew all 
expiring business, on a 3-year basis. 
Point out that not only does it mean 
a saving to the assured, but he may 
not have the wherewithal to buy In- 
surance a year from now. 

There is a greater opportunity 
now than there will be for some time 


to come to interest your customers . 


in a complete insurance program. 
Push the insurance survey and anal- 
ysis idea. The time will come when 
they will thank you if you do, and 
berate you if you don't. 


The Credit Man 


And here’s a tip. There’s a man 
in your town who knows some of 
your customers even better than you 
do. And that is because he does a 
more thorough job in his line than 
you do in yours. He is the credit 
manager of some large firm in your 
town. 

He leaves nothing to chance. He 
doesn’t limit his credit investigation 
to certain phases and hope to good- 
ness that other things are OK—the 
way some agents handle their clients’ 
insurance. He looks into everything 
—including insurance. If you have 
reason to believe some of your cus- 
tomers are buying on credit, seek 


out the credit man. He can tell you 


a lot of things you don’t know about | 


your customer. 
I have one more suggestion which 
I offer with fear and trepidation be- 


cause I may be called a harbinger of | 
our } 


bad times. Should we _ hide 
heads in the sand? A man who is 
doubtful about the future used to be 


called a pessimist. Now he is called | 


an optimist: the pessimist has no 
doubts! I am trying to create a 
thought of preparedness for your 
future. It is a matter of simple eco- 


nomics, and it is found in the Bible | 


story previously alluded to. 
Unearned Reserve 


I am a Company man, and in spite 
of the faults Companies have, they 
also have many virtues in the way 
of sound business principles. One 
of the reasons they remain sound 
during good times and bad is their 
practice of keeping an unearned pre- 
mium reserve. Why © shouldn't 
Agents maintain an unearned com- 
mission reserve? 

I have asked you to make a spe- 
cial effort to sell 3-year business dur- 
ing the next six months so your 
customers will be protected during 
the lean years. I wouldn’t be doing 
right by you if I didn’t warn you to 
protect yourselves from the coming 
lean—or leaner—years. 

Your commission earnings from 
personal insurance during the next 
six months will be greater than any 
six month period next year. Quite 
possibly, more than the entire year. 
Why not put away two-thirds of it 
for use during the next two years? 

The Agent is the center of the de- 
fense and preparedness program. It 
is his duty to see that his customers 
and his other townspeople secure all 
of the insurance they need now while 
they can afford it. It will aid the 
housing problem; the merchant 
whose income depends upon the fi- 
nancial status of the Agent’s cus- 
tomers ; the taxing problems of the 
town, and, of course, the agent— 
both as to his personal security, and 
his contribution to the general wel- 
fare of his community. 

Gentlemen, I offer you both selfish 
and unselfish motives for working 
during the next six months as you 
have never worked before. More 
power to you! 

Insurance 


From an address before the Florida 


Agents Association 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE A 
GOOD PROSPECT FILE 


Quoting from PRACTICAL PROSPECTING — 


“The first step in a good sales plan is to build a 
good, permanent prospect record file. We cannot 
possibly remember all the useful information we 
should have for intelligent solicitation. It is very 
unsatisfactory to try to keep this information under 
our hats. A card file is the solution—a file into 
which we can feed information which will be at our 
finger tips when we want it—a file that is not too 
difficult to maintain—and a file that is above all 
. workable.” 








The way to build a good prospect file is outlined 
step by step in PRACTICAL PROSPECTING 


. a plan developed by our Business Development 





on my part. 





Department after a great deal of research in the 
field of agency sales planning. 


PRACTICAL PROSPECTING not only shows 
you how to work up a good prospect file but sets 
up a complete plan to make your time more profit- 
able . . . shows you how to plan your campaigns 
... how to use direct-by-mail advertising and crack 
more sales on your first interviews . . . and how to 
be your own sales manager in the real sense of the 
word. 

This tested sales plan, originally prepared as an 
exclusive service to our agents, is now published in 
a popular booklet edition. A copy will be sent you 
upon your request . and with no obligation on 
your part. Please use the coupon below. 


sop MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
ILLINOIS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 137 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Please forward a copy of PRACTICAL PROSPECTING. I understand there is ao ee 
LN. 9-41 
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Live Articles on Special Hazards 


VOLUME 32 NOW READY 














Contents 


Installation of Anesthetical Apparatus, Grading for the Windstorm Hazard, by 
by Engineering Staff of the National T. Z. Franklin (Illustrated) 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
Smoke Hazards in Air-Conditioning, by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories Protection, J. A. Neale 
by John A. Neale (Illus.) 
Safety in Ship Desi d Construction, 
Storage and Handling of Butane and <> coma oe Vickery (CO) 
Propane, by C. B. Royal U.SN. 


Shipyard Fire Protection, by C. A. Out of the Blackout, by John A. West, Jr. 
Vlachos , 


Total Fire—The Incendiary Bomb, by The Education of Firemen, by G. W. 
John A. West, Jr. Booth 


New Developments in the Paper Indus- “On the Safe Side” (A radio script by 
try, by H. E. Adams Underwriters’ Laboratories) 




















Of the earlier volumes, ten are out of print and cannot be supplied (Vols. 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 11, 16, 20, 
24 and 25) 


Single Volumes, $2.00 each Sets (22 Volumes), $25.00 
Twelve Copies of Any One Volume, $20.00 


The GHeckly Underwriter 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


Dollars, for which please send 
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BONDS 


HERE has never before been a 
Ti when Fidelity and Surety 

bonds played a more important 
role in industry, than today. 

The office of the Quartermaster 
General of the War Department has 
released new instructions with re- 
spect to certain insurance required 
on Cost-Plus-A Fixed Fee Con- 
tracts. Included, in addition to the 
various Casualty Insurance cover- 
ages required in specific amounts, is 
a provision for Fidelity Bonds or 
Dishonesty Insurance and there is 
also a provision for Miscellaneous 
Coverage under which heading, 
Forgery Bonds, might advisedly be 
included. All such insurance and 
suretyship, required and/or ap- 
proved by the Government with re- 
spect to Cost-Plus-A Fixed Fee 
Contracts for Defense Projects, is 
paid for by the Government. 


Preferred Attention 


Surety and insurance companies 
have instructed their Branch Offices 
and field representatives to give 
Defense business preferred atten- 
tion, even to the extent of writing 
the word “Defense” on the outside 
of envelopes regarding such sub- 
missions so as to assure their prompt 
dispatch and that they have immedi- 
ate attention upon receipt at Home 
Offices. 

The country’s leading casualty 
and surety companies have extended 
their facilities to the Government 
in an effort to perform a service. 
Concerns expecting to enter into 
Defense contracts with the Govern- 
ment are urged to contact the surety 
companies as early as possible, and 
to keep in mind that Surety Under- 
writers, as well as industry generally, 
are working these days at top speed. 


Perilous Prosperity 


With half the world at war, it has 
been said that this country is now 
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well into a “period of PERILOUS 
PROSPERITY!” Manufacturers 
and mercantile concerns find the 
Defense task imposing upon them a 
huge, extra job, on top of normal 
demands of their regular customers, 
and with it all, increases the proba- 
bility of many kinds of insurable 
losses, and increases the possible ex- 
tent of such losses. If this is a 
“PERILOUS PROSPERITY pe- 
riod” we are in, it does seem good 
business to pass along these perils, 





which are insurable, to insurance 
and surety companies, which are 
geared to go along with industry, in 
this defense job. 

Recently we had called to our at- 
tention, the case of an old estab- 
lished printing concern that had 
bonded only its principal officers. 
Due to Government orders, it had 
materially expanded its staff. Its 
officers noted that many new em- 
ployees had foreign-sounding names, 


DEFENSE 


by GEORGE F. AINSLIE, JR., 
sa | Supervisor, 


American Surety Company 


and they realized that their per- 
sonnel department had not had an 
opportunity to make a thorough in- 
vestigation. Inasmuch as many of 
their employees had been with them 
a long time, they hesitated to make 
an investigation themselves, and still 
they felt that all employees handling 
the Government’s confidential print- 
ing work should be investigated. A 
Surety company was called in and 
Blanket Fidelity coverage arranged 
for. A complete investigation re- 
sulted, and because of bad previous 
record, several employees were per- 
mitted to resign. 


Personnel Expansion 
Many defense manufacturing 
plants, mercantile concerns, con- 


struction contractors and transpor- 
tation companies are daily taking 
new and unknown employees into 
their business homes and forced, by 
existing conditions, to place them in 
positions of trust. In many instances 
the personnel expansion is so rapid 
that the management is unable to 
complete investigation of applicants 
before employment. Such an in- 
vestigation is a part of the regular 
service of a surety company, and 
present day Dishonesty Insurance, 
in Blanket Form, provides for Auto- 
matic Coverage on new employees. 
A complete investigation by an ex- 
perienced surety company goes a 
long way toward eliminating “un- 
desirables”—an important feature in 
Defense work. The automatic pro- 
tection, of course, means indemnifi- 
cation in case of loss, in the interim. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Bonds and Defense—Continued 
Two New Bonds 


Two relatively new forms of Dis- 
honesty coverage are the Discovery 
Bond and the Comprehensive 3-D 
Policy. 

The Discovery Bond is unique in 
that it protects not only against fu- 
ture dishonesty, but in addition, 
against past acts of dishonesty not 
yet discovered, even although the 
employee was not bonded at the time 
of default. Whenever the employer 
increases the amount of bond, the 
increase, too, applies over the past. 
The Discovery Bond gives the right 
to discover, during its life, certain 
losses caused by employees who have 
left the service before the bond be- 
comes effective. One insurance man 
recently named the Discovery Bond, 
“The Glamour Bond of the Indus- 
try.” 

The comprehensive 3-D Policy 
was especially designed by commer- 
cial concerns and covers against loss 
of Dishonesty, Disappearance and 
Destruction. It is a new type of 
protection against loss of money and 
securities. The contract is broad 
yet simple, compact and inexpen- 
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sive. Briefly it covers against loss by 
Employee Dishonesty, Premises All- 
Loss (including damage, except by 
fire following actual or attempted 
robbery or burglary), Messenger 
All-Loss, Deposit Box All-Loss and 
Forgery. 


Blanket Bonds 


Most questions regarding Dis- 
honesty Insurance being asked these 
days, pertain to the Primary Com- 
mercial Blanket Bond, which is the 
form of coverage insisted upon by 
the Government on Cost-Plus-A 
Fixed Fee Defense Projects. This 
form of protection, and the Blanket 
Position Bond, are the broadest 
forms available and are being writ- 
ten and suggested as the best means 
of protecting employers in the com- 
mercial and industrial fields, from 
loss through the dishonesty of em- 
ployees. 

Blanket Bonds indemnify against 
loss through larceny, theft, embezzle- 
ment, forgery, misappropriation, 
wrongful abstraction, willful mis- 
application, or other fraudulent or 
dishonest acts committed by any one 
or more of the employees, acting 
directly or in collusion with others. 


54 Years of Service 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff of 
agents in all parts of the country with whom its rela- 
tionship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on careful 
underwriting in both field and home office, and a policy 
of claim settlements that builds good will among policy- 


holders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad as- 
pects is indicated by their long time representation of 


the Preferred. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 


Both bonds mentioned cover prop- 
erty of the insured, or that in which 
it has a pecuniary interest, or for 
which the insured is legally liable, or 
held by the insured in any capacity ; 
whether, the insured is legally liable 
therefor or not. 


Broad Coverage 


Those covered under the bond are 
all natural persons (except directors 
of a corporation, who are not also 
officers) who, on the effective date 
of the bond, are in the regular sery- 
ice of the insured in the ordinary 
course of business, and who are 
compensated by salary, wages, 
and/or commissions, and whom the 
insured has the right to govern and 
direct at all times in the performance 
of such service. 

Such bonds cover all officers and 
employees located within the United 
States of America, District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 
Canada and Newfoundland; and 
many may be extended to Puerto 
Rico, by endorsement. If desired, 
a separate bond may be issued to 
cover employees outside of such 
territorial limits. 
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INTER-OCEAN 
REINSURANCE 


COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


NEW YORK 90 Joun st. 


LOS ANGELES 215 w. 7% st. 


SAN FRANCISCO 114 sansome ST. 


FIRE and ALLIED LINES 


The Primary Commercial Blanket 
Bond covers all officers and em- 
ployees “‘collectively,” up to the 
amount of the bond. Additional 
protection on selected officers or em- 
ployees may be taken through the 
purchase of separate fidelity bonds 
as underlying coverage, and a pre- 
mium credit therefor is granted 
under the Primary Blanket Bond. 


Automatic Restoration 


Another broad feature of the 
Primary Blanket Bond is its auto- 
matic restoration. After payment of 
a loss the full penalty of the bond 
is automatically restored as of the 
date of notice of the loss as to future 
acts. A pro rata premium based on 
the amount so restored is charged. 
For a small additional charge the 
bond may be endorsed to eliminate 
such pro rata premium charges and 
to grant retroactive restoration. 

The Blanket Position Bond af- 
fords. much the same coverage as 
does the Primary Commercial Blan- 
ket Bond, but in some instances, will 
prove more advantageous for smaller 
insureds. The Blanket Position 
Bond covers all officers and em- 
ployees individually up to the amount 
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of the bond and is issued in the 
minimum penalty of $2,500 or mul- 
tiples thereof, not exceeding how- 
ever, $25,000 as a maximum. Again, 
additional protection on_ selected 
officers and employees holding “key” 
positions may be had by endorse- 
ment for a small additional charge. 
Loss caused by an employee, under 
this form of bond, does not reduce 
the amount of coverage applicable 
to other employees. Further, should 
concurrent losses be sustained dur- 
ing any period, the full amount of 
the bond will apply to each identifi- 
able employee. 

In the event the amount of a loss 
exceeds the amount of bond, all 
salvage obtained is applied to reim- 
burse the insured in full, excepting 
actual expenses of recovery. 


Annual Cost 


The premium on these forms of 
bonds is computed annually on the 
submission of a list of the names, 
positions of all officers and em- 
ployees in the service of the insured 
on the effective and/or renewal dates 
of the bond. Other than through 
mergers or consolidations with some 
other concern, any additional num- 


ber of employees may be added dur- 
ing a previous year and not charged 
for until the anniversary premium 
date—a feature not to be overlooked 
in these days of expansion. 

On contractor’s Cost-Plus-A 
Fixed Fee Defense Projects, the 
Government requires that a separate 
Primary Commercial Blanket Fidel- 
ity Bond be executed, and that it 
have attached thereto a “Rider” 
stating that “Employees” as used in 
the bond be those, while so engaged, 
who render services at the site of, 
or in connection with the work under 
the contract of the insured with the 
United States of America, to con- 
struct the specific project, referred 
to in the bond. No change or can- 
cellation of such bond is permitted, 
until the expiration of ten days after 
notice is sent to the contracting offi- 
cer of the Office of the Quartermas- 
ter General at Washington, D. C. by 
registered mail. In the event the 
Government sustains any loss under 
the contract, through dishonesty of 
any employees, the «mount due 
under the bond to the insured on 
account of such default, is required 
paid by the Underwriter directly to 
the Government, to be held by it as 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Bonds and Defense—Continued 
collateral to secure it on account of 
such loss. 


Uninsured Losses 


In ordinary years, not years like 
1941 and those likely to follow for 
an indefinite period, American Busi- 
ness concerns suffer an annual loss 
very conservatively estimated at ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 from dis- 
honesty. Only a small percentage of 


employee manipulated his accounts. 
Many of the fidelity losses represent 
an accumulation of small thefts ex- 
tended over a period of months or 
even years. 

Blanket Fidelity Bonds are the 
proper form of Dishonesty Insur- 
ance for busy concerns engaged in 
rush defense orders. New employees 
are automatically covered without 
notice to the Underwriter and with- 
out additional premiums except in 


has always been a matter of guess 
work, The detail work of handling 
the notices which are required under 
Fidelity Schedule Bonds, when 
making changes in the bonded per- 
sonnel is eliminated. This represents 
a substantial saving of time and ex- 
pense. Employees may be changed 
and their duties enlarged or ex- 
tended without notice to the Under- 
writer, except in the event additional 
protection is desired as respects un- 
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Why Should YOU Push Credit Insurance? “a 

HEN Bankers and Auditors, as well as manufacturers and jobbers in 150 lines 
of business, agree that the most vulnerable of assets—Accounts Receivable — Tc 
should be insured, your opportunity is obvious. Check your records carefully . . . sac 
see how many of your clients need this vital protection NOW ... they are your te 
logical prospects. shov 
AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE guarantees the payment of Accounts — 
Receivable—whatever may befall the customer. Your clients should know that = 
American-insured Receivables have a definite cash value. . . “Nr 
are readily acceptable as collateral for loans. tual 
You can profit by simply making the contacts . . . our trained oo ; 
representatives will present the story. . . handle all technical Am ERICAN these 
details. . .and close the sale. Write Dept. D-9 for full details. affirt 
CREDIT INDEMNITY volt 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York COMPANY nair 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore seine 
or New York prof 
J. F. McFadden, President an i 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA * 
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EFORE any appraisal can 
mean much, the purpose for 
which it is made should be 
stated. The appraiser must also lay 
down the basic standards which are 
to be used in measuring the relative 
values involved. In an appraisal of 
agents’ associations, these factors 
should be analyzed with due con- 
sideration being given to the rela- 
tionship of agents to the insuring 
public and insurance companies. 
Our American Agency System is 
typically American. Its past record 
as a distributor of insurance has been 
a creditable one and will compare 
favorably with the system of distri- 
bution employed in other fields of 
business ; but we must recognize the 
fact that distribution is on the “spot” 
today. Rightly or wrongly, public 
opinion has centered its general dis- 
satisfaction with business on the 
notion that distribution costs too 
much. While this situation is recog- 
nized by some insurance agents, it 
is not generally realized by the rank 
and file. 


Revealing Evidence 


To prove this is not just idle chat- 
ter, here is just one bit of revealing 
evidence. The secretary of a well- 
known trade association recently 
showed me the returns from an in- 
surance questionnaire sent to two 
thousand members country-wide. 
One of the questions asked was this: 
“Are you interested in buying mu- 
tual insurance?” Eleven hundred 
and twenty-nine replies were re- 
ceived and sixty-five per cent of 
these answered this question in the 
affirmative. Explanatory comment, 
voluntarily added to many question- 
naires, frankly indicated that they 
sought to eliminate the middleman’s 
profit because the agent’s service as 
an insurance counsellor was unsatis- 
factory. 

We must wake up and realize that 
the public does not regard any busi- 
ness system as sacred. The institu- 
tion of insurance must justify its 
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AGENTS' ASSOCIATIONS 


survival by efficiently dispensing in- 
demnity against potential and actual 
loss. Both agents and companies are 
charged with the responsibility of 
continually striving to reduce the 
cost of all forms of insurance to a 
minimum, to the end that the benefits 
of protection will be distributed to 
larger numbers, with broader cover- 
age to each individual. 





To carry out this mandate, ac- 
quisition costs must be maintained 
at a defensible level. The insuring 
public wants its indemnity in solvent 
and stable insurance companies, and 
it can be convinced that those com- 
pany and agency services, which 
contribute toward loss prevention 
and safety work, are justifiable. The 
commission paid to the agent who 
earns it, by helping the public to buy 
insurance intelligently, will not be 
questioned, but, when commissions 
equal or exceed one-third of the 
premium, we are bound to face legis- 
lative rate and commission inquiries, 


by L. E. KIETZMAN, 


Secretary, 
American Insurance Company 


or the public will find other sources 
for securing the protection it re- 
quires. 


Evaluate Organizations 


It is the purpose of this appraisal 
to evaluate agency organizations on 
the basis of a standard of per- 
formance in the distribution of in- 
surance which will enable the Amer- 
ican Agency System to survive in 
meeting the requirements of a new 
today and a newer tomorrow. 

Each individual agent must as- 
sume a personal responsibility to so 
equip himself that he can discharge 
the responsibilities of an insurance 
counsellor to his clients with distinc- 
tion. There can be no substitute for 
individual initiative. But there are 
limits to the individual agent’s ef- 
forts which can only be effectively 
and economically dealt with through 
the pooled efforts of trade associa- 
tions. Even worthy causes must be 
defended against attack from within 
and without. What is even more 
important, high ethical standards 
and progressive long range policies 
require the highest type of leader- 
ship. This type of leadership can be 
developed only through the demo- 
cratic processes of state and national 
agency groups. 


Accomplishments 


An imposing list of accomplish- 
ments, under the guidance of a large 
number of able leaders, stands to 
the credit of agents’ associations. 
The public, the companies, and even 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Appraising Agents’ Ass'ns—Cont. 
non-member agents, have shared in 
the benefits which have accrued. It 
is particularly to those agents who 
have made no contribution toward 
those achievements that organized 
agents have a right to address some 
pertinent questions: “What would 
the value of your agency be without 
the constructive work of agency as- 
sociations during the past forty 
years?” “Would you still be an 
independent contractor?” ‘How 
much premium income would be 
available but for the scrapping of 
countless, ill-advised attempts to 
socialize the insurance business ?” 

The vital issues which confront 
agents today cannot be successfully 
met unless agency organizations can 
enlist the active participation of all 
representative agents. Politicians 
know that they must organize ef- 
fectively in the precincts and wards 
to win elections in the state and 
nation ; by the same token, the local 
city and county boards are the 
foundation of the state and national 
associations. The developments of 
the last ten years clearly indicate 
that local boards are the key to 
securing a better public opinion 
toward insurance. Local boards pro- 
vide an opportunity for the agents 
in the community to get to know 
each other. This enables them to 
eliminate distrust and questionable 
competitive methods which destroy 
public confidence. Many local boards 
have organized credit exchanges 
which have paid dividends. Some of 
the larger problems faced by the 
state and national association can 
even be solved locally. 


Need for Research 


Greater emphasis must be placed 
in building local boards to bring in 
the man power so necessary to im- 
prove merchandising methods in the 
distribution of insurance. This 
brings up a function which state 
and national associations must con- 
sider. There is imperative need for 
research in the field of insurance 
distribution and most of the contro- 
versial issues will probably not be 
successfully solved until the light of 
research is thrown upon them. For 
example, many agents are convinced 
that excessive commissions are in- 
imical to the best interests of legiti- 
mate agents as well as the public. 
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To what extent do they increase un- 
qualified producers and promote re- 
bating? When does a given commis- 
sion become excessive on the various 
classes and amounts of insurance? 
These are just a few of the questions 
which have been tossed about day 
after day. Only a searching inquiry 
into the insurance merchandising 
and distribution methods can reveal 
the truth. 


Educational Activities 


The educational activities spon- 
sored by local groups and by the 
national association are necessary 
steps in developing better merchan- 
dising methods, but they could be 
made more practical under the 
guidance of professional educators. 
A more comprehensive knowledge of 
insurance is quite important but the 
agent who does not have an efficient 
office system may not find the time 
to apply his newly acquired knowl- 
edge and profit by it. Better co- 











MEETING THE NEED 


For more insurance protec- 
tion because of increasing 
values. ... 


For broader insurance pro- 
tection because of increasing 
perils. 


This organization's services 
are geared to modern busi- 
ness requirements, offering 
agents and their clients the 
best insurance protection 
available. 


The SPRINGFIELD GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Walter B. Cruttenden, President 


6PRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ordination of these educational ac- 
tivities will be made possible by the 
expansion of organization member- 
ships, particularly in the local com- 
munities. A more careful coordina- 
tion of educational effort will direct 
this work in the channels where it 
will do the most good. After all, the 
educational process should be di- 
rected so that it can be applied to 
the daily tasks of an agent. 


Survey Method 


The ideal insurance merchandising 
plan is the insurance survey or anal- 
ysis idea and the modern insurance 
counsellor must adopt this systema- 
tic plan for carrying out his assign- 
ment. It has been demonstrated that 
the survey method of selling is prac- 
tical. The farsighted insurance 
agent has already adopted this as 
the answer to the insurance mer- 
chandising problem. Those who have 
not done so, will find it difficult to 
survive without this excellent tool. 
A properly directed educational pro- 
gram is the most valuable contribu- 
tion agents’ associations can make in 
assisting their members to render a 
full measure of agency service. 

The Virginia Association has 
demonstrated the value of consulta- 
tion with other trade groups. This 
is a comparatively new field for 
building goodwill. It should be a 
fertile field because merchants and 
manufacturers are on common 
ground with agents in meeting to- 
day’s complexities. An exchange of 
ideas between agents and other busi- 
ness groups cannot fail to be mu- 
tually helpful and should be encour- 
aged. The process of educating and 
counselling with buyer groups should 
be one of the important new fields 
for agency association activity. 

Every insurance agent who is in- 
terested in securing his future must 
not only improve his own perform- 
ance as an agent, but he shares a 
responsibility to elevate the per- 
formance of his fellow agents. This 
latter responsibility can only be dis- 
charged by joining and actively sup- 
porting his local, state and national 
association and by inducing others 
to do likewise. The insurance busi- 
ness enjoys good health in those 
states which have representative as- 
sociations, because the public is bet- 
ter served. 


From an address before the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 
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Now Available 
IN BOOK FORM 


THE FIRE INSURANCE EDUCATOR 


COURSE No. | ON 
FIRE INSURANCE and MARINE INSURANCE 





Consisting of 15 chapters which have been running serially in The Weekly Underwriter during 
the past year. 





The courses on Life Insurance, Casualty Insurance and Surety- 
ship are also available. 











CONTENTS OF COURSE No. | 
FIRE INSURANCE, MARINE INSURANCE 


Chapter I—Principles of Fire Insurance—Walter C. Howe, Chapter IX—Classification of Inland Marine Coverage— 
Jr., New York Manager, Brokerage Service Depart- Charles J. Bauer, Assistant Secretary, Inland Marine 
ment Agricultural Ins. Co. Adjuster, William H. McGee & Co., Inc. 

Chapter X—General Property Floater Policies and Marine 


Chapter Il—Standard Fire Insurance Policy—Julian Lucas, Fi , 
Pres., Davis, Dorland & Company. neg rag ved - en Manager, Inland Marine 
. : ept., Eagle Star Ins. Co. 
Chapter IIl-—Coverages and Modifications—Walter C. Howe, Chapter XI—Principles and Losses of Ocean Marine Insur- 
Jr., New York Manager, Brokerage Service Depart- . 
. ance—F. George Forrow, Loss Manager, Atlantic Mu- 
ment Agricultural Ins. Co. ject ten Ge 
Chapter 1V—Binders and Cancellations—Thomas F. Myring, Chapter XII—War Losses—Percy G. Craig, Vice Pres., At- 
Sec., Atlas Assurance Company, Ltd. lantic Mutual Ins. Co. 
Chapter V—Principles of Rate Making—Leon A. Watson, Ex- Chapter XIII—Classifications of Ocean Marine Ins.—Percy | 
pert, The Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey. Chubb, 2nd, Partner, and Henry L. de Rham, a Cargo | 
Chapter Vi—Types of Carriers and Finances—Thomas F. Underwriter, Chubb & Sen. : 
Myring, Sec., Atlas Assurance Company, Ltd. Chapter XIV—Legal Principles Applied to Insurance—Samuel | 
: R. Feller, Former First Deputy Supt. of the Insurance 
Chapter Vil—Loss Adjustments by Agents and Brokers— Department of the State of N. Y., Now Practicing 
Prentiss B. Reed, Adjuster. Lew in New York. 
Chapter Vill—Principles of Inland Marine Insurance—Nor- Chapter XV—Duties and Obligations of Insurance Agents 
man S. Rein, of the Law Firm of Rein & Cotton, and Brokers—George H. Jamison, Deputy Supt. !n- 


Counsel to Insurance Companies. surance Department of the State of New York. 


Price $2.00 a copy 
In quantities—$20 per dozen, $150 per hundred, $1,000 per thousand 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 

EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, Date . 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $2.00 for which please send one copy of The Fire Insurance Educator, Course No. | Fire-Marine. 
Name . werrrerereiiee? tek te ere 
Address 
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A TURN FOR 
THE WORSE 


RESIDENCE AND 
MERCANTILE BURGLARY 


More than one business has taken a turn for 
the worse due to an employee's defalcation. 

The United States Guarantee Company 
offers one sure solution to this, and prac- 


tically all other fidelity problems. 


BLANKET BONDS FOR 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


For over 50 years, many of America’s lead- 
ing corporations have used United States 
Guarantee Fidelity Bonds. These bonds, 
which cover practically every contingency, 


are tailored to individual requirements. 


i 


MTED STATES GUARANTEE COMPAN) 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK GITY 
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WHAT OF 


E are just turning the first 
Waste century of our com- 

pensation era in the United 
States. We have witnessed the ex- 
odus of the old employer’s liability 
system with all of its legalisms and 
its principle of negligence as the 
basis of liability. The workmen’s 
compensation laws were designed to 
be substitutes for the old laws of 
employers’ liability. Instead of lia- 
bility for “full damages” solely for 
occupational accidents due to the 
employer’s negligence, the work- 
men’s compensation law was de- 
signed to substitute liability for part 
of the wage loss for all accidental 
injuries due to “trade risks” arising 
out of and in the course of employ- 
ment. In substance, the compensa- 
tion system is based on the proposi- 
tion that the fault or negligence of 
the employee shall not affect the 
right to compensation. 


Situation Today 


Today we have workmen’s com- 
pensation laws in 47 of the 48 states. 
Premium writings countrywide in 
1920 amounted, in round figures, to 
$185,000,000; in 1930 to around 
$275,000,000 ; and in 1940 to $350.- 
000,000. Our laws from time to time 
have been liberalized, until today we 
have in this country some of the 
most liberal workmen’s compensa- 
tion statutes in the world. Into 
many, benefits have been incorpo- 
rated for disability on account of 
occupational diseases. All of our 
compensation laws promote the wel- 
fare of the workingman and indus- 
try alike. Government in a democ- 
racy exercises its true and noblest 
function when it seeks to promote 
the welfare of all the people. The 
leading casualty insurance compa- 
nies, from the very beginning of the 
movement, marched in the front 
ranks of those who advocated such 
laws. 
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Tomorrow? 


There has followed the enactment 
of every compensation law a safety 
program designed, in so far as it is 
possible to do so, to prevent acci- 
dents and disease in our work places. 
Insurance is rightly proud of its rec- 
ord of accident prevention. The 
companies comprising the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives have worked long and success- 
fully in field and laboratory to make 
free America also safe, to bring to 
the producers of the business, and 
through them to their policyholders, 





a type of performance far beyond 
the most liberal interpretation which 
possibly could be construed from a 
reading of the policy contract. 
These companies have concerned 
themselves seriously with this im- 
portant business of preventing acci- 
dents and _ protecting industrial 
health. 


by J. DEWEY DORSETT, 


Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives 


What of tomorrow? No more im- 
portant duty confronts the insurance 
business than that of improving its 
techniques in the field of workmen’s 
compensation. The substantive law 
is no primary concern of ours. We 
have worked with industry and gov- 
ernment, however, in the develop- 
ment of these laws in all their phases 
and a good job has been and is being 
done. The substantive law arises out 
of the life of the people, and chang- 
ing conditions are quickly mirrored 
in statutes and court decisions. The 
procedural or adjective law, how- 
ever, is of direct concern to us. We 
can and must help make administra- 
tion of the compensation laws serve 
the purposes for which they were 
intended and see to it these laws re- 
main compensation laws. 


Duplication of Benefits 


When we first adopted workmen's 
compensation laws in America it 
was commonly provided that com- 
pensation should in no way be re- 
duced because of benefits receivable 
by the injured workman from any 
other insurance—with the frequent 
exception of public service pensions. 
That seemed fair, although condu- 
cive to the abuses of over-insurance. 
But since then opportunities for 
duplication of benefits have in- 
creased. Clearly we are threatened 
with burdensome, wasteful and de- 
moralizing over-insurance, unless 
existing laws be amended and future 
legislation provide against excessive 
duplication. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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..... tonight, he 
works for YOU 


..long after most of 

us have “called it a day’’, 
lights shine brightly in the 
laboratory as chemists 
seek a specific answer to 
the question... 


“How can the health of 
workers in this factory 
be protected ?”’ 


He seeks dust particles 
which may injure lungs, 
solutions which harm sensi- 
tive skin. He’s on the 
lookout for those things 
which cause sickness, acci- 
dents and which may result 
in compensation or liability 
claims. 


His work pleases your 
policyholders, lowers the 

cost of insurance, raises levels 
of production. 


If you represent the 
Bituminous, specialists in 
workmen’s compensation 
and liability coverages 
for 24 years— 


TONIGHT, he works 


for you! 


ous C 
Bree PORATICUALTY 


ROCK ISLAND iLLEINOES 
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What of Tomorrow—Continued 


There is another phase of dupli- 
cation of benefits that needs study. 
When we began to adopt workmen’s 
compensation laws we obligated em- 
ployers to provide their injured em- 
ployees with liberal first aid, subject 
to limits in time or cost or both. But 
in some states that regime gave acute 
and not unreasonable dissatisfaction. 
Consequently there is now a strong 
tendency to obligate the employer to 
provide all needed medical benefits 
without limit, and to permit the in- 
jured employee to select his physi- 
cian from an extensive panel. What 
unlimited benefits may amount to 
has been illustrated by a recent case 
in Minnesota. As reported in the 
newspapers, the city of St. Paul in 
the case of a badly injured fireman 
incurred medical expenses aggregat- 
ing $70,000. But that is not all. 
While maintained in a hospital that 
man drew $20 a week compensation 
for the limit of 500 weeks, and there- 
after a fireman’s disability pension. 
That is multi-millionaire insurance. 
This problem will become acute as 
compensation progressively extends 
into the field of health insurance, 
thereby covering more of the perma- 
nent disabilities of the aged; and it 
will become overwhelming if we 
should adopt a full fledged system 
of public health insurance providing 
hospital or sanatorium care where 
needed. 


Dangerous Trends 


What is workmen’s compensation 
coming to eventually? It started as 
work-accident insurance; but it is 
progressively spreading out into the 
fields of three other major lines of 
insurance. 

First. Practically all compensation 
laws provide that to be compensable 
an injury must be incurred “in the 
course of” the employment. But as 
to traveling salesmen, for example, 
the tendency of the courts is more 
and more to rule that they are con- 
tinuously “in the course of” their 
employments. Similarly as to em- 
ployees using automobiles. Quite 
commonly it is being held that where 
employees take work to be done at 
home, the risks of the road, going 
and coming, are covered. 

Second. To be compensable under 
our laws generally an injury must 


“arise out of” the employment. But 
the courts have injected the prin- 
ciple that the employer takes the 
employee “as is,”’ with all his weak- 
nesses, with the consequence that 
where a trifling jolt, stub of the toe, 
or rap of the knuckles activates, ac- 
celerates or aggravates a pre-exist- 
ing disease or predisposition to dis- 
ease the results of such disease or 
predisposition are an injury “aris- 
ing out of” the employment. 

Third. At the start of compensa- 
tion legislation in this country it was 
generally provided that to be com- 
pensable an injury must be “by acci- 
dent.” But the courts have been 
progressively consiruing the term 
“accident” to mean more and more, 
Where a workman with a bad heart 
fell dead from the mere exertion of 
mounting a short flight of steps, it 
has been held to be an accident. A 
compensation commissioner some 
years ago publicly expressed the 
opinion that in his state alone there 
had been more awards for hernia 
than there had been cases of truly 
accidental hernia in the history of 
medicine. But that is only one step 
on our way. Now it is generally 
agreed that the compensation law 
should cover “‘occupational diseases” 
in addition to “injuries by accident.” 
Sut what are “occupational dis- 
eases”? There is a widespread dis- 
position, which has prevailed in 
some recent legislation, to refrain 
from defining what is meant by “oc- 
cupational diseases” or to define the 
meaning so vaguely as to have no 
clear limitations, and to leave all 
medical questions of fact to be de- 
cided by laymen. 

Finally it should be noted that 
compensation is reaching well into 
the field of unemployment insurance. 
Everybody with any claims experi- 
ence knows how hard it has been to 
stop compensation payments when 
workmen really cured of their in- 
juries have had no jobs to return to. 


Administrative Agencies 


These laws for the most part are 
administered by boards and commis- 
sions. One of the outstanding de- 
velopments in recent years has been 
the growth in government executive 
offices, state and Federal, of ad- 
ministrative agencies which combine 
special legislative and semi-judicial 
powers with their common executive 
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functions. Whether we like it or 
not, to my mind we shall lose sleep 
in vain over the growth of these 
tribunals. As long as present-day 
conditions exist—and there is no in- 
dication that they will soon change 
we are likely to have some form of 
regulation of our economic life. For 
the moment, at least, laissez faire has 
been left in the distance by the 
march of increasing supervision. 
Let my meaning be not misunder- 
stood. We of the insurance business 
are accustomed to regulation. We 
have not, nor do we now, oppose 
regulation that is genuinely and ef- 
ficiently in the public interest. But 
we would be naive, indeed, if in the 
light of what has occurred and what 
is occurring, we looked to the future 
with a smile of bland optimism. So 
let us be realistic and recognize 
openly that our concern soon may be 
not so much with regulation in the 
public interest as with the public 
emergence of state socialism to re- 
place our American economic prin- 
ciple of free enterprise. We must, 
regardless of the sacrifices the proc- 
ess may entail, preserve for our chil- 
dren and generations yet unborn 
that principle which has made Amer- 
ica great as well as free. 





Upon their faith in that principle 
men have built our business. It is 
your chosen channel of service. The 
insurance business has always been 
largely one of public service. Our 
job tomorrow is to give yet better 
protection, better service, and to 
hold fast to the fundamentals of our 
business. But remember, too, that 
one cannot stand still in the insur- 
ance business. If I know anything 
at all about this business, I know 
that its purpose and hope and dream 
focus upon the high objective of 
public service. Where there be 
abuses, and we should be less than 
human if there were none, we shall 
eliminate them by self-discipline. 


State Fund Menace 


We believe that cooperation with 
administrators everywhere is one of 
the most important phases that we 
have to deal with. We shall make a 
sincere effort to prove to labor law 
administrators and labor that insur- 
ance can and will meet its responsi- 
bilities. And this is no magnificent 
gesture. We shall favor at all times 
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the constructive development of the 
compensation system and efficient 
administration of its operation. But 
there is violence in the path. Some- 
one well said the other day that 
everything genuine has its counter- 
feit and that the counterfeit always 
marches on the left. Thus another 
column marches on the left propos- 
ing a beguiling but destructive short- 
cut. It is a short-cut not to liberty 
but to tyranny. The elimination of 
the middleman is an instance. State 
insurance in workmen’s compensa- 
tion, camouflaged under the mis- 
nomer of “state funds,” is another. 
] have abiding faith in the soundness 
of stock company insurance and its 
capacity to faithfully and economi- 
cally serve every need of industry— 
workers and employers alike—in the 
field of compensation insurance. It 
is our duty to stand firmly against 
state insurance. 


The days ahead are filled with un- 
certainty. That they shall unfold 
grave problems all of us may be cer- 
tain. In such times men’s souls are 
tried and the quality of their steel 
tested. If that which we have cre- 
ated was worthy of creating, then 
it is worth defending back to the 
last trench, with the last ounce of 
our strength. These days of uncer- 
tainty and fear will pass, just as 
other dark periods in the life of our 
country have merged with history as 
better times opened upon the people 
of this great land. He would be 
foolish indeed who would stand 
upon a public rostrum today and 
predict the kind of future we shall 
have. I believe with all of my heart, 
however, that it will be American, 
that those things for which we have 
fought will live to bless posterity as 
they blessed us in better days. Per- 
haps they will not be just as we 
found them, perhaps we shall have 
to make compromises not entirely to 
our liking. But the principles of our 
American economic system will sur- 
vive because in them lies the hope 
of a great and free America, and in 
that hope is the future and progress 
of all civilization—the final fulfill- 
ment of the things for which men 
and women have dreamed through- 
out the world. 


It shall never be said that the 
entering wedge to the destruction of 
free enterprise was driven through 
the heart of the insurance business. 








“SAM BROWNE” BELTS 
on 


BUSINESS SUITS 


You may be beyond draft age. Per- 
haps you have no military com- 
mission or training. And while 
your business may be concerned only 
indirectly with National Defense, 
nevertheless you, like every busi- 
ness man, are “in service” today. 
That Sam Browne belt is invisible 
over your business suit, but you 
know it is there. 


DEFENSE THROUGH SAFETY 
CONCERNS US ALL 


One way in which everybody can 
help is to increase vigilance against 
fire. According to Col. Frank D. 
Layton, president, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, fire losses cost 
this country roughly one-third of 
a billion dollars a year... “enough 
to pay the normal operating costs 
of the Navy department for 12 
months!” *% Let us all work even 
harder now for fire-prevention—in 
the interest of National Defense. 





PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE - SAN FRANCISCO 


* 
(6 coasreto coast ) 
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INSURANCE PROSPECTS 


LUXURY buying “spree” is 

getting under way, with the 
average worker family’s surplus 
over living costs nearly doubled in 
the past twelve months, and defense 
priorities threatening many so-called 
nonessentials. The American public 
is surging forward to buy more 
jewelry, turs, pianos, luggage, and 
recreational items such as sporting 
goods, according to a study of cur- 
rent surplus income expenditures, by 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Although defense priorities al- 
ready loom over automobiles, elec- 
tric household appliances and many 
other lines, and army demands affect 
available supplies for civilian cloth- 
ing and other industries, the survey 
as yet finds little or no evidence of 
excessive stocking up by consumers 
so far this year; instead the rising 
tide of buying only partially reflects 
the phenomenal expansion in the 
average worker’s surplus spending 
power, 

However, the study points out, 
the mobs of buyers at hosiery 
counters immediately after restric- 
tions were clamped down on Japa- 
nese silk, may well be a sample of 
what will happen in other lines as 
consumers become convinced that 
the supply will be cut off. 

After which, the luxury-hungry 
public will necessarily turn its sur- 
plus buying power to such luxuries 
as remain available, such as jewelry, 
furs, amusements and recreational 
expenditures, food delicacies, and so 
on. Musical items may also well 
remain in the available list, the study 
suggests, inasmuch as governments 
of war-ridden countries have already 
awakened to the need of such 
morale-building influences as recrea- 
tion and music. 

The survey, based on sales of 240 
U. S. department stores distributed 
from coast to coast, shows sales of 
jewelry to be running 311% per cent 
higher in the second quarter of 1941 
than in the corresponding period of 
1940, closely followed by electric 
household appliances with an in- 
crease of slightly over 31 per cent, 
and by furs with an increase of 29.5 
per cent. Luggage, household fur- 
niture, and sporting goods are close 
behind with substantial increases in 
sales volume. The sale of pianos and 
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musical instruments, up approxi- 
mately 20 per cent for the first six 
months of 1941, showed a June in- 
crease of 35 per cent over June, 
1940. 

In general, stocks in the stores 
covered by the survey were definitely 
running behind the increase in con- 
sumer buying except in the case of 
electric household appliances; in 
this line, stocking up by dealers is 
obviously justified in view of 
threatened shortages, the report 
says. 

The insurance company’s current 
study of family buying power, based 
on changes in employment, wage 
rates and retail prices, shows that 
the average urban worker’s family 
has enjoyed an increase of 79 per 
cent in its surplus buying power over 
and above its necessities, in the past 
12 months’ time. As this is sub- 
stantially greater than the prevailing 
percentage increases in sales of the 
principal luxury and semi-luxury 
lines, the study concludes that the 
present upsurge in buying has only 
partially expressed the real gain in 
surplus cash to be found in the 
average American pocketbook, and 
that buying power is available for a 
far bigger buying “splurge” than 
has yet occurred. 


Karl E. Prickett has been elected President 
of The Reinsurance Corporation of New 
York. Mr. Prickett will continue to serve as 
President of the affiliated National Rein- 
surance Corporation, which he helped or- 
ganize and of which he has been Chairman 
of the Executive Committee and Chairman 
of the Finance Committee since its inception. 





NEW JERSEY PASSES 
FINANCIAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY ACT 


A STRONG, new financial re- 
sponsibility act, passed by the 
New Jersey legislature, is now effec- 
tive, following signature by Goy- 
ernor Charles A. Edison. Proof of 
financial responsibility ($5/$10,000 
for death or personal injury, $1,000 
for property damage) will be re- 
quired of persons whose cars are 
involved in accidents causing per- 
sonal injury or property damage of 
$25.00 or more, following the re- 
cently enacted New York statute, 
but differing from that act in that 
the New Jersey commissioner may 
not require such proof if, in the 
commissioner’s opinion, the person 
involved is not at fault. Suspension 
of operator’s license and registration 
certificates under the New Jersey 
act will follow failure to settle 
within 30 days any judgment for 
damages following such accidents. 


“GREAT FIRES OF 
HISTORY" 


it REAT Fires of History” is 

a series of authentic, de- 
scriptive narrations which tell, in an 
informative and entertaining way, 
the stories of the world’s great fires 
and fire problems. These programs 
have been broadcast weekly during 
the past year over stations KECA in 
Los Angeles and WBZ in Boston. 
They are currently being presented 
every Saturday at 9 P.M. through 
station KFI (640 kilocycles), the 
NBC Red Network outlet in Los 
Angeles. 

Everyone likes a good story, and 
one well told is unmatched as a 
means of putting any message across 
—in this case making the public fire- 
conscious. Among the thrilling nar- 
ratives recently heard on “Great 
Fires of History” have been ‘The 
Burning of Rome,” “The Iroquois 
Theatre Tragedy,” “The Great Fire 
of London,” and ‘The Red Horror 
of Natchez.” Others to be presented 
in the near future include “The 
Burning of Moscow,” “The End of 
the ‘Morro Castle’,” and “Manhat- 
tan Holocaust.” 
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from the HOME OFFICE 


SELL U & O BECAUSE 


OSS of profits will be more cer- 

tain, since orders will not be dup- 
licated under normal conditions. 

Profits will be greater in dollars if 
not in percentages. 

Rehabilitation of physical damage 
to buildings and machinery will take 
longer. 

Procurement of raw stock for 
manufacturers and finished goods 
for merchants will be retarded and, 
in some cases, impossible. 

New quarters will not be readily 
available. 

Higher wage scale emphasizes the 
need of pay roll insurance (and for 
a longer period than ninety days). 

Employees will seek employment 
elsewhere, and new help will be dif- 
ficult to obtain. 

The hazard of fire is greater dur- 
ing a boom period, for longer hours 
and speed-up of operation engender 
carelessness. 

Borrowers strengthen their credit 
by having U & O insurance—News 
from Home. 


x * * 


NEW TWISTS 


HIS job of selling insurance re- 

quires telling your story many 
times over to prospects. As essential 
principles of coverage seem to re- 
main much the same, the insurance 
salesman does well to be constantly 
on the watch for new ways of telling 
the old story. Too much repetition 
tends to dampen the enthusiasm of 
any salesman and this certainly does 
not help him with his prospects. 
When business falls off, maybe a 
small amount of sales self-analysis 
is in order to keep your sales story 
from becoming a bedtime story. 
—Employers’ Pioneer. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS 


(1) Don't mail too many letters at a time. 
A flood of returns results in delayed contacts 
and "cold" leads. (2) Don't mail on Fri- 
days, Saturdays or before holidays—the per- 
centage of returns drops. (3) Third class 
mailings are almost as effective as first class. 
One company experimented with an iden- 
tical mailing of 6,000 letters. 50% went out 
third class, and 50% first. First class showed 
16% returns, third class 14%. (4) Color 
on the return card increases returns. One 
test showed a 6% increase. (5) Don't over- 
stuff the envelope. Each enclosure tends to 
weaken the letter. (6) Have Home Office 
mail the letters. Local mailings show greatly 
decreased returns.—Fred East in Manager's 
Magazine. 


* & ® 


DOUBLE FEATURE 


HE inspection service given to 

the insured under the boiler pol- 
icy is the big “double-feature” of 
the insurance business. In no other 
line are the practical results of ac- 
cident prevention service so imme- 
diately apparent or its value so often 
demonstrated.—Employers’ Pioneer. 


* * * 


OPPORTUNITY 


ERE are facts of special significance to 
every local agent. 

More than 2,000,000 people are at work 
in the United States today who were un- 
employed less than a year ago. According 
to job experts, at least another 3,000,000 
are on their way back to work. 

Buying power, as a result, has risen 
sharply. It was 90% of the 1929 level last 
year and in 1941 is expected to reach an 
all-time high. 

Paralleling this, there has been a 3% to 
15% increase in the cost of coastruction as 
compared with the 1940 average, even 
more when compared with the 1926-29 aver- 
age. The fact that this is true in connec- 
tion with the replacement of buildings is 
only part of the story. The costs of ma- 
chinery and stock have also gone up to an 
even greater extent.—The Accelerator. 





A NATURAL 


OLDING the opinion that the 

Medical Aid Endorsement is a 
“natural” seller, I recently added 
the endorsement to all my automo- 
bile liability and property damage 
contracts, without exception, com- 
ing up for renewal. 

It may be surprising to learn that 
after explaining to my clients this 
endorsement, I succeeded in obtain- 
ing 

99% acceptance. 

Consequently, I have adopted, as 
a standard practice, the use of the 
endorsement on all automobile pol- 
icies coming up for renewal and 
introducing it as part of my sales 
solicitation to new prospects.—Lee 
M. Paul in The Marylander. 


86%, TO GO! 


PPORTUNITY is practically 

banging on the door opening to 
the development of Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance. Every business 
will feel, at least to some extent, the 
effects of the boom the nation is ex- 
periencing. Every day the need for 
U & O becomes greater. Even the 
business that does not participate di- 
rectly in national defense and war 
orders will share increased activity 
due to the increased purchasing 
power of the public. 

It has been said that only 14% 
of the market has been sold. Every 
agent not already qualified should 
properly equip himself and deter- 
mine to remedy this condition.— 
News from Home. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Selling Tips—Continued 
BOILER INSURANCE 


ONTRARY to the belief of 

many agents, the selling of boiler 
insurance requires relatively little 
technical knowledge. Any agent who 
sells any form of insurance can as 
easily sell boiler insurance. 

Today boiler coverage is more 
important than ever before, and 
there are many more prospects. No 
agent is without a large number of 
them in his own locality. 

Because of the national defense 
preparations, boiler insurance has 
become essential to every manufac- 
turing plant, and is of importance 
also for public buildings and all 
other places having either heating 
or power boilers —T7. B. McMath 
in The Marylander. 


* ® «& 
COLLECTIONS 


HE chief source of collection 

difficulties are the ones where 
the delinquent client has been per- 
mitted to dictate his own terms and 
then failed to live up to them. There 
is nothing to be gained by adopting 
a lenient and unsound collection 
policy. Such a client should be made 
to understand that insurance pre- 
miums are not promulgated to pro- 
vide for the extension of credit and, 
further, that the company must be 
paid within a stipulated time. 

Frequently, the reason for pre- 
miums not being paid promptly is 
that the insurance was not properly 
sold. The time to make a deal for 
the payment of premium is when the 
sale is made. How often in an 
agent’s anxiety to write a piece of 
business where the statement is made 
in answer to the assured’s question 
when the premium should be paid; 
“Never mind the premium just now 
but send me your check whenever it 
is convenient.” The policy is then 
merely mailed with the bill enclosed. 
Usually this happens when an agent 
is afraid that any attempt to reach 
an agreement on the payment of 
premium would mean a loss of the 
sale. This, however, is not so, as the 
prospect will appreciate the value 
of his insurance more when made 
to understand the premium must be 
paid immediately than to be given 
the idea that the payment of pre- 
miums is secondary.—Continental 
Agents’ Record. 
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HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 


USINESS is human relationship 

between people—in your case, 
usually between two people. You are 
one of them. The customer is the 
other. Always keep that in mind. 
Whenever you get discouraged, turn 
to your prospect file. Single out a 
man and study his needs. Check 
over what you have to offer that will 
satisfy those needs. The point 
where his needs and what you have 
to offer cross is the starting point. 
Build around it. Develop his insur- 
ance needs in terms of the insurance 
you have to sell. When these two 
points of view are in proper adjust- 
ment, the sale is made.—The Accele- 
rator. 

e 2 @ 


PURCHASING POWER 


ADDITION to restoring many former 
customers to your books, rising purchasing 
power is creating a whole new class of pros- 
pects—men and women who previously have 
regarded certain types of insurance as be- 
yond their means. Many are already "sold" 
on the idea of protecting themselves with 
such coverages [automobile liability, for ex- 
ample) but have postponed buying because 
they felt they could not afford it. 

In addition, many businesses—big and 
little—which may have cut down insurance 
expenditures, now are in a position to re- 
store their coverages to their former extent, 
vai possibly to increase them.—The Mary- 
ancer. 
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CONFIDENCE 


ODERN business is founded 
on confidence. 

No one is going to feel confidence 
in you unless you first have con- 
fidence in yourself. Confidence or 
lack of confidence is contagious. 

Confidence comes from knowl- 
edge, knowledge of what you are 
selling and knowledge of what your 
prospect needs. It comes from 
knowledge of your ability to put a 
thing across. 

So, go after each sale in full 
stride, confident that after you have 
explained the policy and what it will 
do, the prospect will buy. Act as if 
this were the only natural thing that 
could possibly happen. 

The prospect will be impressed by 
your positive attitude of confidence 
and will act accordingly.—Boston- 
Old Colony Accelerator. 


THREE SOLICITORS 


N agent had three solicitors who 

had reached the conclusion, 
“There’s no new business around; 
it’s only a matter of taking lines 
from the other fellow.” They were 
low—weren’t doing so well—were 
all afflicted with acute prospecting 
deficiency. 

A friend of the agent, in the same 
building, called him for some fire 
insurance. The agent asked the 
friend if he had any objection to 
one of the solicitors calling for the 
information, to which the friend 
gave his consent. 

Calling together his three solici- 
tors, the agent said: “There is some- 
body in this building who wants 
some fire insurance. I won't tell 
you who it is but—there are six 
floors in this building. Each one of 
you take two floors. The man who 
discovers the prospect can have the 
line.” Enthusiastically, the men 
agreed to play this exciting game 
of hide-and-go-seek. 

That night, ten new insurance 
lines were brought into the office— 
but they didn’t get the man who 
wanted the fire insurance originally! 


—U.S. F. & G. Bulletin. 


x *k * 


IDEAL FOR DEVELOPMENT 


ANY lines suggest themselves 

as ideal for development in view 
of the increased public purchasing 
power. Among them: 

Personal Accident coverages of all 
types for men, women and students. 
Former policyholders and_ other 
families in your area which to your 
personal knowledge are enjoying 
new financial prosperity should be 
solicited. Where a small policy is 
held, efforts should be made to con- 
vert it into a standard limit cover- 
age. 

Burglary insurance both for resi- 
dences and business of all kinds. 
Many residence burglary policies 
were permitted to lapse several years 
ago. Some can be regained. Fam- 
ilies with new possessions are candi- 
dates for such insurance. Occv- 
pants of new homes should be 
canvassed, and other families which 
give evidence of needing the pro- 
tection and being able to afford it. 
—The Marylander. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 





S. ALEXANDER BELL 


Associated with 
BAUMANN, FINNEY & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 

Insurance Accounting, Audits and Systems 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Central 1370 








CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Franklin 3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 a Ia henge, Street 


Weltman, A-AY 1.A. 
. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
FR Lally 
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Franklin 4020 








DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
C. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 


MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX 


Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 














WINZER & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
29 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
FRANKLIN 6085 
CHICAGO 








Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe 





116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 

Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 

Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Beekman 3-5656 











IOWA BARS CREDIT 
EXTENSION 


IRE and casualty insurance car- 

riers operating in Iowa were 
ordered to discontinue premium in- 
stalment payments and the extension 
of credit to policyholders free of 
interest charges in a notice sent out 
by Insurance Commissioner Charles 
R. Fischer. The effective date of 
this ruling was August 10, 1941. 

The Iowa Insurance Department 
found that certain insurance carriers 
engaged in the practice of extending 
credit to policyholders under the so- 
called “Russian Plan” by which an 
assured is permitted to pay a three or 
five year premium in equal annual 
instalments over the life of the 
policy. The issuance of policies 
under this plan, or any plan by 
which an assured is extended credit 
without a reasonable charge of not 
less than the prevailing rate of 
interest, the Department has ruled 
is a discrimination against the policy- 
holders who pay the same premium 
in advance or the higher annual pre- 
mium rate. 

Uniform and non-discriminatory 
rate reductions, pro rata term insur- 
ance or the customary credit allowed 
licensed agents are not covered by 
this new ruling. 
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BLACKLISTED COMPANIES 


MERICAN- marine _ under- 
writers have announced the 


adoption of warranty provisions ex- 
cluding the interests of any person 
Or company appearing on the so- 
called blacklist, recently promulgated 
by the United States Government. 
The warranty excludes from cover- 
age the interest of any person, cor- 
poration, partnership or association 
whose name appears in any Pro- 
claimed List of Blocked Nationals, 
issued by the U. S. Government. 


Insurance Companies 


Among the 1,800 firms in Latin- 
America which have been officially 
blacklisted are the following insur- 
ance companies and _ branches :— 
Cia, Aseguradora Argentina, Buenos 
Aires; El Fenix Sudamericano de 
Reaseguros, Buenos Aires; LaGer- 
mano-Argentina Cia de Seguros, 
Buenos Aires ; Assicurazioni General 
di Trieste e Venezia, Rio de Janeiro 
and Bogota, Colombia; H. Rudert 
Cia. Internacional de Seguros, Rio 
de Janeiro ; “La Italia,” Sociedad de 
Seguros Generales, Valpariso, Chile ; 
Albingia Versicherungs A. G. (Cia 
de Seguros Seguros Albingia), 
Bogota, Colombia, and Montevideo, 


Uruguay. 


AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES 
INCREASE 


OR the first five months of 1941 

forty-seven states have compiled 
their figures and report that the 
traffic fatalities for the period total 
11,689 ; for the same period of 1940, 
the total is 10,201, indicating there 
were 1,488 more deaths so far this 
year, or an increase of 14.6%. 
Seventy-seven lives have been lost 
daily—ten more deaths every day 
than there were last year according 
to the tabulation by the Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety Co. 





GUARDIANS OF THE SEA 
PPLETON & Cox. Inc., na- 


tionally-known marine insurance 
underwriters, announced that its new 
trade journal campaign, headlined 
“Guardians of the Sea,” will feature 
an original drawing of a famous 
lighthouse, with descriptive copy 
that is interesting and instructive. 
The program will include twelve 
advertisements, the first of the series 
showing America’s first lighthouse, 
built in Boston Harbor ; the last illus- 
trates modern, streamlined Grays 
Reef Lighthouse, recently con- 
structed with P.W.A. funds. 
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PIONEER EQUITABLE BLDG. 


PIONEER EQUITABLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LEBANON. INDIANA 


A most progressive and versatile, stock, fire insurance company. 





Lower rates on better risks when needed; with Co-insurance clause. Attractive propo- 
sition to agents on preferred risks, without coinsurance, at Bureau rates. 


Company has made an underwriting profit every year. 
Every loss paid day “proof” received. Never had any contention with any loss claimant. 


Active, progressive, local agents will promptly seek representation. 


| Licensed and actively operating with capable Special Agents in: Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 
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COMPULSORY INSURANCE 
CONCLUSION 


HE Federation of Insurance 

Counsel had a special committee 
working on the subject of compul- 
sory automobile insurance. The 
committee submitted a 25-page re- 
port at the recent annual meeting 
going into the subject thoroughly 
and in conclusion stated as follows: 

“In conclusion your committee is 
of the opinion that the financial re- 
sponsibility laws as enacted in New 
York or New Hampshire are more 
desirable as a solution to this prob- 
lem than compulsory insurance. 
These laws provide that where the 
driver is involved in an accident he 
must be either insured against such 
liability or furnish immediate proof 
of his financial responsibility to pay 
for such damages for which he 
might be found liable before being 
permitted to retain his driver’s 
license. By these laws, if he fails in 
such proof, his privilege of using the 
highways is immediately revoked 
and is not reinstated until he not 
only makes proof of future respon- 
sibility but satisfies his present lia- 
bility. Financial responsibility laws 
by providing for the pooling of the 
more hazardous risks can provide 
insurance for those drivers who be- 
cause of their record are not able to 
obtain insurance very readily. By 
supplementing and changing the 
provisions of these laws to fit the 
territory and particular circum- 
stances of each state, more real pro- 
tection is afforded the public at less 
cost to both the public and the 
motorist than under any other type 
of protective legislation. The free- 
dom of company operation is main- 
tained and the law is directed toward 
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the irresponsible driver and_ his 
elimination rather than toward 
providing compensation for such in- 
juries or damages as he might cause. 
The provisions of these laws provide 
for a correction of the cause rather 
than a cure of the result.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


"The Fire Insurance Educator" 





HIS is a very complete and au- 

thentic manual on basic principles 
and their practical application. The 
book contains a series of 13 chapters 
on fire insurance and on marine in- 
surance, both ocean and inland, and 
also includes chapters covering the 
legal principles applied to insurance 
and duties and obligations of agents 
and brokers. Each chapter was con- 
tributed by a man experienced in his 
field and selected for his fitness to 
cover his particular assignment. 


Published by the Underwriter 
Printing & Publishing Company, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
the book contains 262 pages and re- 
tails at $2.00 per copy. 


TACOMA BRIDGE LOSS 
SETTLED 


ETTLEMENT of the loss 

arising from the collapse of 
the Tacoma Narrows Bridge on 
November 7, 1940 was accomplished 
on August 15th when the Washing- 
ton State Toll Bridge Authority 
accepted the final offer of $4,000,000 
made by the insurance companies 
involved. In addition to the cash 
settlement the state retains the sal- 
vage rights and interest in all prop- 
erties remaining, such as piers and 
anchorages. 








Insurance carried on the $6,500,- 
000 structure amounted to $5,200,- 
000 and in addition there was $240,- 
000 in Use and Occupancy coverage. 
The original offer made by the in- 
surance companies several months 
ago was $1,800,000. The state re- 
fused to consider this offer claiming 
a total loss on the ground that re- 
construction of the bridge was in- 
advisable. The current settlement 
represents the approximate cost of 
replacing the old bridge as deter- 
mined by the state investigators. 

The companies involved in this 
loss and the gross amount of insur- 
ance carried by each follow: 





General of Seattle ..... $1,000,000 
Merchants of New York — 800,000 
Fidelity Phenix ....... 450,000 
Insurance Company 

Se 400,000 
Fireman’s Fund ...... 350,000 
Northwestern Mutual 

BN au ndhcks he iane% 350,000 
American Central ..... 200,000 
Houston Fire & Casualty 200,000 
Minneapolis Fire & 

OS ror ee 200,000 
National Surety Marine 200,000 
Merchants of Denver .. 125,000 
Fire Association ...... 100,000 
Hartford Fire ........ 100,000 
Home of New York ... 100,000 
Insurance Company of 

a ee eee 100,000 
Liverpool & London & 

re 100,000 
Travelers Fire ........ 100,000 
United Firemen’s ..... 100,000 
Dubuque Fire & Marine 75,000 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 50,000 
Millers National ...... 50 000 
Pacific National ....... 50,000 

$5,200,000 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Aero Underwriters: Jean H. DuBuque 
has been named manager of the Chicago 
Office succeeding Harold Montee, who 
was transferred to the home office in New 
York. Mr. DuBuque has been actively 
engaged in commercial aeronautics for 
11 years, five of which were spent in the 
service of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration at Chicago. Latterly, from 
San Antonio, Texas, he was active in 
supervising activities in connection with 
the Civilian Pilot Training Program. 
xk ke * 


Fireman's Fund: The appointment of 
Gordon Arter as fire and automobile 
special agent for Utah and Southern 
Idaho was announced early last month 
by the Fireman’s Fund. In addition, Mr. 
Arter represents the Occidental Under- 
writers. The fire and automobile business 
of Home Fire and Marine and Occidental 
Insurance Companies remains under the 
jurisdiction of E. G. Eldredge & Co., 
general agents at Salt Lake City. 
xk * 


Home Group: Northwest Marine De- 
partment established in Seattle under the 
management of C. E. Cochrane. The new 
department will supervise marine opera- 
tions of the group in Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska, British 
Columbia and Alberta. 


xk * 


Indemnity Insurance of N. A.: Charles 
R. Jones, Jr., has won for the second 
consecutive year nation-wide top honors 
in the Insurance Institute of America’s 
annual Casualty III examination in com- 
petition with agents, brokers and company 
representatives from virtually all parts of 
the country. Mr. Jones is a special agent 
in the Metropolitan Department of the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America. 

Howard G. Riley has been appointed 
superintendent of the company’s surety 
department at the Philadelphia home 
office. Mr. Riley was formerly associated 
with the Standard Surety and Casualty 
Company, New York, as assistant man- 
ager of its fidelity and ‘surety departments. 
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Insurance Co. of N. A.: Dale Hoffman 
has been added to the Los Angeles Serv- 
ice Office for special fire survey, rate and 
engineering work. This appointment gives 
the company four representatives in 
Southern California for full-time fire 
service activities. 
* * 


National Fire Group: Kenneth A. Dick 
is the new special agent for the group in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. In his new 
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capacity, he will assist State Agent IV’. P. 
Huffman. Mr. Dick previously was asso- 
ciated with the Western Department of 
the group. 


ee 2 «2 
W. J. Roberts & Co., Inc.: The new 


officers of this company, which acts as 
United States manager for Standard 
Marine Insurance Company and Union 
Insurance Society of Canton, are as 
follows: President, Henry S. Sutter; vice 
president and treasurer, Thomas Hobson; 
vice president, W alter 'L. Maillot; secre- 
tary, O. Lewis Owen; and assistant secre- 
tary, William Mercer. 


x *k * 


Security Group: New marine depart- 
ment established in Atlanta, Georgia un- 
der the management of James J. Wallace 
who will supervise the group’s inland 
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GONE ARE THE DAYS 


when building materials, skilled craftsmen, 
machinery and stock replacements were 











readily available. 

Today delay is inevitable—and delay is 
costly. 

Never has there been a better oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the value of 


USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 


not only to the Manufacturer, but also to 


the Merchant. 
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Personal assistance in closing 
prospects will g'adly be given by 
USE AND OCCUPANCY DEPARTMENT 
of 





FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
401 Walnut Street. Philadelphia 


FIRE, MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 





















marine business in the States of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North and 
South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. Mr. 
Wallace has spent his entire business 
career in the marine business in the 
South. He joined the Southern Marine 
Department of the Ins. Co. of N. A. in 
1928. Later he was associated with the 
Marine Department of the Fireman’s 
Fund and also traveled the southern field 
for five years as marine special agent for 
the Home. For the past two years he 
had been inland marine supervisor in 
Southeastern territory for the Pearl- 
American fleet. 


x k * 


Standard Accident: Earl R. Sturges 
has been appointed special agent at 
the Buffalo branch office of this com- 
pany. Mr. Sturges was formerly in the 
Rochester, New York, Claim Office. 
Another transfer brought H. J. Stuhl- 
miller from the Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
office to the post of special agent at the 
Philadelphia branch office, where he will 
serve the company’s agents in Easton, 
Bethlehem, Reading, Allentown, Harris- 
burg, York, Lancaster and surrounding 
territory. 
eS &.£ 


Standard of New York: Appleton & 
Cox Inc. of New York continues as ma- 
rine manager for this new acquired mem- 
ber of the Aetna Fire Group for both 
ocean and inland marine lines. This ma- 
rine organization, which operates coun- 


trywide, is one of the largest and best 
known marine offices in the United 
States. 

x = @ 


The Travelers: Dr. Lyle Gaffney Ellis 
has been named surgical director of the 
company to succeed the late Dr. J. C. 
Graves, Jr. Dr. Ellis has been industrial 
surgery supervisor in the Brooklyn Long 
Island area for the company, with which 
he has been connected since 1925. 

Ralph E. Walker has been promoted 
from field assistant in the casualty depart- 
ment to assistant manager of that depart- 
ment at the San Francisco branch office. 
Charles C. Hubbard has been transferred 
from the post of field service representa- 
tive at Detroit, Syracuse and Cincinnati 
to serve as a field assistant in the life, 
accident and group departments of the 
company’s branch office in New York 
City. 








WANTED... 


POSITIONS | 














CASUALTY 


Experienced safety engineer now employed 
desires change. Young, unusual educational 
background and specialist in auto fleet and com- 

sation coverage. eral plant inspection, 
inspection and saf engineering and_ serv- 
ice eyes. Excellent references. Member 
A.S.S.E. C-357. 


Position desired as underwriter or special 
— with multiple line company, peeteay 

etropolitan New York. Will travel. College 
graduate. Thirteen years experience. Age 37 
—married. C-365. 


_ Position wanted as special agent. Location 
immaterial. College graduate and graduate of 
insurance course large oon company. Over 
three years’ experience. C-363. 


Law school graduate desires poy = as 
claim adjuster where opportunity for advance- 
ment exists. Preferably St. Louis. Will travel. 
Age 23; single. C-364. 


Position desired as special agent or assistant 
to department manager in Home Office, General 
or Local Agency. Twenty-five years experience. 
Age 40. Location not restricted. C-366. 


Young man, 25, seeks position as accountant 
or auditor. College graduate. No objection to 
traveling. C-367. 





Payroll auditor, New England, with fire and 
casualty inspections and survey experience, is 
available. well recommended. Married, 
age 41, good education. Jewish. C-369. 


Claim manager or examiner, now in the 
East, will consider you anywhere. Age 39, 
married. Asks $250. Has law degree. C-370. 


Executive assistant for investment department 
of insurance company with 17 years investment, 
cpeurty and tax experience. Moderate Salary. 


Claims adjuster available. Located in East, 
will go anywhere. Recommended. C-373. 


Position as re agent or automobile ad- 
juster sought by man with long automotive 
experience. Very good references. C-375. 


Automobile underwriter located in Middle 
West, will go anywhere. Asks moderate salary. 
Well recommended. C-376. 


Lawyer with administrative ability. Experi- 
enced in statistics, accounting, three years 
private practice, four years examiner-division 
supervisor State Insurance Department; prefers 
home office legal or actuarial department, Texas- 
California. Twenty-eight, married. C-380. 
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_ Lawyer, excellent references, seeks position in 
insurance company claim department. Thirty- 
fost, married. Prefers New England States. 
-381. 


Claims manager, supervisor or_ investigator, 
accident and health, lite claims. Fifty-one, well 
recommended. Now in Texas. C-382. 


Coons or fire-marine special or state agent. 
Age 43. Prefers Central West territory. C-384. 


Position wanted in accounting department, or 
assistant to comptroller, casualty oes. Fif- 
teen years’ experience, age 35, C.P.A. Prefers 
Eastern territory. C-385. 


Producer with casualty and surety experience 
desires position as branch manager or special 
agent. ow on West Coast, will travel any- 
where. C-386. 


Casualty Executive—many years’ experience 
in direct writing and reinsurance field—excel- 
lent record—available immediately. Would be 
valuable in Executive, Agency or Underwriting 
Department of any large Company or Agency.—- 
C-383. 


Safety Engineer particularly qualified in 
truck lines, age 44, married. Good recommenda- 
tions. C-387. 


_Accountant, statistician or payroll auditor, 
New York or New England territory, 25 years’ 
experience, age 50. Well recommended. C-389. 


_ Special or state agent (fire, casualty or surety 
lines), age 47, 20 years’, experience. Goo 
recommendations. C-390. 


Claim man, attorney, automobile and surety 
experience. Age 40, very good references. 


C-391. 


Branch manager or assistant branch manager, 
production casualty-surety, 18 years’ experience, 
age 47, very good references. C-392. 


Attorney, 31, married, 10 years’ experience 
(lite, fire and casualty), now with middle west 
law firm, desires position legal department in 
east or New England or connection with law 
office. Very good recommendations. C-394. 





Attorney and accountant now em- 
ployed, age 37, Insurance Department 
and SEC experience, company ex- 
perience, desires to make change. 
Box 37. 











The individuals offering their services 
in this column have been investigated 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowl- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist them and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em- 
ployed will be considered. 


FIRE 


Position desired as proof checker or in Home 
Office loss department. Has had about five years’ 
ona in these capacities. Age 42, married. 


Fully qualified agency producer and fire in- 
surance underwriter, with general agency and 
many years of field experience, desires position 

referably in a supervisory capacity. Location 
immaterial, but would be particularly valuabie 
in the east or middle west where an extensive 
personal acquaintance is enjoyed. fe licant has 
countrywide experience in the field and ex- 
cellent references. F-171. 


Experienced loss man and adjuster familiar 
fire, auto, marine and casualty lines desires con- 
nection with fire insurance company. Age 43, 
sixteen years insurance experience. No objec: 
tion to traveling, but prefers Pacific Coast. 
Good references. F-172. 


Connection desired in the field or as branch 
office manager. Almost twenty years experience 
in field inspecting, engineering and adjusting 
capacities. Age 43, married. No objection to 
traveling. Good references. F-173. 


Young man, 27, desires either a field or office 
position, preferably in an inland marine ca- 
pacity. Seven years experience, six in under- 
writing and one in field work. No objection to 
traveling. Good references. F-174. 


Experienced loss man, 32, desires connection 
in New York City or vicinity. Over eight years’ 
experience in various capacities, peinepeny loss 
adjustments. Very good references. -176. 


Young man, 36, with over 10 years’ experi- 
ence desires connection as fire underwriter or 
special agent, preferably in Middle West. Very 
good references. F-177. 


Experienced field man and adjuster seeks 
position in the Middle West or Mountain _terri- 
tory. Age 51, married. Good references. F-178. 


Attorney, auditor and accountant. LI B. 
Graduate N. Y. Law; Pace Accountancy Insti- 
tute. Experienced fidelity and blanket bonds; 
also subrogation and salvage work. No objection 
» traveling. Salary $250 or open to proposition. 

-180. 


Young man, 36, desires employment as auto- 
mobile underwriter or assistant manager of 
automobile department. Has had about twelve 
years experience with Middle-Western fire in- 
surance companies. Very good references. F-181. 





HELP WANTED 


Young man, graduate Actuary, prefer- 
ably one who has had Accounting experi- 
ence. 

Welsh & Baird 
Certified Public Accountants 
Consulting Actuaries 
Union Commerce Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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fire marshal paid an unannounced 

call on a vital defense plant at 
four o’clock in the morning. He 
found, to his disgust, that he could 
walk all over the pitch-dark premises 
without let or hindrance—that the 
main door was wide open and every 
other door was unlocked—that, to 
top it all off, the watchman was 
sound asleep on one of the upper 
floors. 

In this present emergency, a 
lumberyard adjacent to the big 
Cramp Shipbuilding Company at 
Philadelphia was destroyed by fire 
with the loss of thousands of feet of 
valuable material destined for de- 
fense industries. Only superhuman 
efforts by the firemen saved the 
shipyard itself. The next day the 
charred body of the watchman was 
found in the debris with a hole in his 
skull indicating that he might have 
been struck down to facilitate the 
work of saboteurs or because he 
discovered the fire too soon for their 
purpose. 

In Wheeling, West Virginia, a 
plant engaged in defense work re- 
cently was swept by a $1,000,000 fire 
which bore evidence of incendiarism. 
Two men previously seen loitering 
about the plant were suspected of 
starting the blaze and also of steal- 
ing a quantity of bomb detonators 
being manufactured at the plant. 


i: THE last war a midwestern 


Rehearsals for 1941 


Twenty years ought to have been 
a long enough time to master a 
lesson that was hammered home so 
devastatingly by the saboteurs of 
1918. But when plants engaged in 
defense (or any other) business are 
still so defenseless that anyone can 
wander in from the streets to de- 
stroy them, willfully or otherwise, it 
is obvious that many of the troubles 
we get into are caused by our own 
ignorance or neglect. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 194! 


Sars C= 3% 





by FULTON WILLIAMS 


True, most of our alarms of 
sabotage to date have been boiled 
down by thorough investigation to 
just plain negligence, ignorance and 
similar prosaic but none the less 
devastating causes. Which doesn’t 
sound so encouraging for the im- 
mediate future when the saboteurs 
really go to work in earnest, lashed 
on by the rising tide of aid to Britain. 

To be sure, many alert concerns 
already have taken adequate steps to 
safeguard their properties against 
intruders. Yet the fact is that my 
observations as a volunteer fire in- 
vestigator indicate that the vast 
majority are not yet awake to the 
realization that there’s a war going 
on right around our ears. 


A Barrier of Light 


Unfortunately, protection against 
prowlers is something we more or 
less take for granted. “Oh, we'll 
put up a fence and add another 


A NEW ONE-EYED MONSTER GOES TO WORK 
ON THE PROWLER AND THE SABOTEUR 





Typical indoor and outdoor installation. 


watchman” is the typical solution. 
But it isn’t so simple as all that. 
Our bankers can testify, from long 
experience, that “what man can 
make, man can break.” In other 
words, a determined and equipped 
person can get through any barri- 
cade, even to the walls or door of a 
bank vault, if he has sufficient oper- 
ating time. 

If this is true with limited, in- 
terior areas, it goes double for ex- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Cyclops Up to Date—Continued 
tensive, outdoor spaces. Even the 
meager protection afforded by fenc- 
ing is not always practical or possible 
because of the size of the territory, 
the nature of the terrain, or other 
considerations. And fences must be 
backed up by guards, none of whom 
can look in more than one direction 
at the same time. 

On the other hand, guards alone 
probably are less effective than 
fences alone. The best evidence of 
that is the fact that with all the 
manpower at its disposal for guard 
duty, the Army has just approved a 
$2,882,000 contract tor enough wire 
fence to stretch from Pittsburgh 
to Philadelphia. Supplemented by 
some fifty-nine floodlights for every 
mile of fencing, this protection is 
intended for “critical areas” in 
ninety-five posts and camps—yet it 
won't eliminate the necessity for the 
usual guard detail. 


Dramatizing Plant Protection 


The significance of this contract 
here is that it dramatizes an awaken- 
ing of interest, even if a bit tardy, 
in this subject of plant protection. 
Even more significant, however, is a 
group of other unpublicized con- 
tracts for something quite new in 
this field; the application of the 
familiar ‘‘electric eye” principle to 
boundary protection and other out- 
door and indoor conditions. 

The typical big league industrialist 
would snort in derision if you said 


you would take him over to a junk 
yard and give him an invaluable tip 
for his business. But having just 
returned from a visit to one, I warn 
you to withhold your snort. 


Junk is a Gold Mine 


The junk yard, to start at the 
beginning, has a tricky protection 
problem today. Piled with valuable 
scrap metal now at a premium, it is a 
bonanza for the pilferer. On top of 
that, the very nature of the business 
compels it to locate in run-down, 
low-cost neighborhoods where the 
“marauding incidence” is extremely 
high and the practicability of con- 
ventional protection methods very 
low. 

To the junkman’s rescue, how- 
ever, comes modern science—and 
this is where the tip for the indus- 
trialist comes in. Many of these 
yards have already installed a 
modern development of the electric 
eye familiar to most of us as an 
amusing method of magically open- 
ing doors and performing other 
functions such as counting persons 
or products. In this application the 
“magic” takes the form of an m- 
visible barrier through which nobody 
can pass without causing an alarm. 
Indeed, the system was so elusive 
that the protection engineer who was 
showing it couldn't find the mechan- 
ical elements of the installation de- 
spite the fact that he was armed with 
a diagram of the layout! The pro- 
prietor had to come out and show us 





Outdoor system. 





150-foot beam, with reflector for directing beam at an angle. 


Used extensively for small outdoor areas. 
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where the various light sources, re- 
ceivers, mirrors and other equipment 
were cleverly camouflaged. 


Beams of Protection 


In these troubled times, the sig- 
nificant feature of this invisible 
barrier is that it can be made to 
operate perfectly outdoors in all 
kinds of weather and in locations 
which render other types of physical 
barricades impractical if not hope- 
less. Snow, fog, rain, sleet or smoke 
will not break the beam and transmit 
a false alarm. In fact, the beam 
will penetrate a linen handkerchief 
draped over the light source, indicat- 
ing that a solid body is required to 
break it. Nevertheless, it is designed 
in such a manner that it is not likely 
to be affected by such a harmless 
object as, say, a flying bird. 

Five years ago such an application 
of the invisible ray was unheard of; 
today more than eight hundred out- 
door installations have already been 
made including some of our leading 
defense plants, Army and Navy 
establishments—and junk yards! 

The daddy of them all is the 
“smuggler’s trap” installed at the 
Free Fort on Staten Island, N. Y., 
where the beam traverses a half-mile 
of open water across which no other 
barrier was possible. Ingeniously 
constructed in floats, both transmit- 
ting and receiving units rise and fall 
with the tide, thus keeping the beam 
at a uniform elevation above the 
water’s surface. 





Wide Field for Safety 


Employment of the invisible ray 
in such a difficult situation reveals 
the wide field for this device in 
current protection against sabotage 
by intruders. Piers and waterfront 
properties, defense plants, airports, 
gas and electric plants, waterworks 
and other establishments concerned 
with national health and safety— 
such premises are “naturals” for 
invisible ray protection. 

Experimentally, the beam has 
been used outdoors over a distance 
of two miles, but for practical pur- 
poses installations usually are limited 
to a throw of one thousand feet. 
The distance covered can be ex- 
tended indefinitely merely by the use 
of a series of light sources and re- 
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ceivers. By the introduction of 
mirrors, these beams can be turned 
around corners, zigzagged in any 
pattern, elevated or lowered as de- 
sired. Since the beam itself cannot 
be seen and since the few mechanical 
elements are easily concealed, it is 
impossible for an outsider to figure 
out just where the protection is 
operating and even knowing, there is 
nothing he can do to prevent their 
functioning or defeat their purpose. 


Light Springs into Action 


The consequence is that when an 
area has been “roped off” by beams 
of infra red or “black” light, it is 
utterly impossible for a person or a 
vehicle to pass through them without 
being detected. The instant the beam 
is broken, an alarm sounds and an 
indicator shows the section where the 
break occurred. This alarm may be 
sent to guard headquarters in a plant, 
to local guard posts around the prop- 
erty, to an outside central station, 
and to the police. Normally silent 
so as not to warn the intruder, it can 
be supplemented by local bells or 
sirens if desired. The system also 
can be equipped to switch on flood- 
lights, close gates, doors, etc. 

Outdoors the most general appli- 
cation of the invisible ray alarm is 
to supplement the protection afforded 
by guard forces and physical bar- 
riers such as fences. An entire 
boundary may be “roped off” or the 
system may be applied to protect the 
approaches to certain restricted 
areas such as sheds or storehouses 
for explosives, metals, etc. Indoors 
there are countless applications such 
as rooms where secret documents, 
drawings, patterns, tools and dies, 
or other valuables are kept. Draw- 
ing it out to a fine point, a single 
vital machine in a shop can be ringed 
with rays so that nobody can ap- 
proach it undetected. 

The indoor application of the in- 
visible ray alarm is of fairly long 
standing, having been used for years 
in stores, banks, warehouses, fur 
Storage vaults and similar occu- 
pancies under the popular name of 
“burglar traps.” Perfection of the 
device for reliable outdoor use, how- 
ever, is quite new. Yet it has proved 
such a godsend to plants faced with 
difficult protection problems that the 
demand now threatens to tax the 
efforts of its manufacturer. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1941 





Invisible Ray (outdoor type). Devices pro- 

ject invisible light beams over distances to 

1,000 ft. Interruption of beam by person or 

other body passing through it instantly causes 
an alarm. 





Indoor system—150-foot beam, with reflector 

for directing beam at an angle. For protec- 

tion of entire room or approaches to critical 
areas. 





Invisible Ray Receiver. Outdoor type con- 

taining the photoelectric cell or “Electric 

Eye." Interruption of invisible beam results 
in an alarm. 


NEW ACCOUNTANT EXAMI- 
NATION ANNOUNCED BY 
CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION 


S A part of the Civil Service 

Commission’s long-range plan- 
ning for recruiting persons qualified 
to fill all types of Government posi- 
tions, a new examination has been 
announced for accountants. [Em- 
ployment lists will be established for 
accounting positions paying from 
$2,600 to $5,600 a year. This ex- 
amination is of the “unassembled” 
type—that is, applicants will not 
have to take a written test. They 
will be rated on their education and 
experience as shown in their appli- 
cations, subject to corroboration. 
The closing date for receipt of appli- 
cations is September 18, 1941. 

Appropriate responsible and suc- 
cessful experience in accounting or 
auditing is required. Study in ac- 
countancy or certificate as certified 
public accountant will be accepted 
for part of the experience require- 
ment. Experience as routine ac- 
counting or audit clerk will not be 
considered qualifying. The duties 
of the positions to be filled involve 
general and specialized accounting 
work requiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of fundamental accounting 
theory and practice. Persons are 
particularly sought who have had 
experience in cost accounting and in 
industry. 

Although the age limit for these 
positions is 60 years, persons above 
that age may apply if they meet 
physical and other requirements. 
They cannot be given permanent 
appointments but their qualifications 
will be classified and their names 
listed for filling defense needs which 
could not be satisfied by normal civil 
service means. 

Applications are also being ac- 
cepted at the Commission’s Wash- 
ington office for project auditors, 
needed by the Quartermaster Corps 
of the War Department in connec- 
tion with emergency projects being 
constructed under the national de- 
fense program. Accountants are 
urged to get further information on 
all these positions from the Civil- 
Service Representative at any first- 
or second-class post office or from 
the Civil Service Commission in 


Washington, D. C. 
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Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of securi- 
ties; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities, 
* Last 000 omitted. + Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 
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6-30-41 4,400 1,000 1,377 60 1,795 916 795 46.8 44.2 91.0 11 55 7 exes 
Comtimemtal .ccccccccvcses 6-30-40 91,249 5,000 58,159 1,009 20,404 10,865 10,140 46.9 44.8 91.7 560 1,896 -6,582 1,600 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 98.180 5,000 64,715 1.009 20,949 21,682 20,412 48.5 42.9 91.4 1,258 4,468 78 4,000 
6-30-41 98,535 5,000 63,678 1,038 22,670 13,160 11,489 49.1 425 91.6 213) _2,000 479 =. 2,000 
RN eich ni ag chal 6-30-40 6,184 ..... a. ‘sews ; 948 1,495 1,412 428 42.5 85.1 157 72 Me oc 
mew Terk, NM. FZ. ..ccs 12-31-40 6,316 ..... * ere 1,884 2,659 2,640 47.1 45.9 93.0 182 154 4 b248 
6-30-41 6455 ..... saree 2,064 1,550 1,371 52.6 43.2 95.8 30 72 -48 b13 
East & West ............ 6-30-40 3,743 1,000 1,281 19 81,130 = =1,091 496 46.7 51.1 97.8 -296 52 ae. «am 1 
New Haven, Conn. .....12-31-40 3,516 1,000 1,664 100 614 718 638 39.1 54.0 93. 2 128 106 60 
6-30-41 3,652 1,000 1,608 100 809 564 369 43.8 47.1 90.9 -66 57 Se wawaee 
TRRRTRNOD ccccsccccccccceses 6-30-40 5,897 600 ia 3,450 3.818 1,842 45.2 128 58.0 522 15 — Aree 
South Bend, Ind. ......12-31-40 6,786 600 956 200 +#4,119 6,697 4,052 61.0 148 T58 585 28 29 180 
6-30-41 = 9,158 600 al,151 200 «46,011 4,706 2,813 63.2 16.1 79.3 280 22 22 120 
TRBIOF OES. 0c cccccccceces 6-30-40 5,967 1,000 1,750 334 2.617 1,858 1,411 44.4 47.0 91.4 -19 82 ~239 25 
Boston, Mass. ......... 12-31-40 6,431 1,000 1,750 626 2,724 3.272 2.918 44.1 47.9 92.0 63 171 -20 100 
6-30-41 6,607 1,000 1,750 528 3,065 1,973 1,632 45.8 464 92.2 -48 87 -14 50 
** Not available. 
b Remitted to Home Office —a 
p Includes dividends to policy holders. 
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COPYRIGHT 1932, BY INS CO, OF NORTH AMERICA, 


DO YOU KNOW? 


00 Many of your present assureds are ripe prospects for the sale of other forms. 
+) 
200 But you can’t distinguish one from the other until you yourself know which ones 
need which forms ... and you can’t know that until you've made a survey. 


There's no question about it... the survey way is the more efficient and more 


qomm -:+-* 


profitable way of selling insurance. 
See our full-page advertisement in the September 8th issue of Life 

4 . 
: Insurance Company of North America 
3 PHILADELPHIA 
‘i and the 
vee Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
‘sp write practically every form of insurance, except life. 
a Founded 1792 
mo Capital $12,000,000 Losses Paid over $457,000,000 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of securi- 
ties; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities. 
* Last 000 omitted. +t Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 


Stock Fire Companies 






























































f Financial Underwriting Investment 
* Com. ” = “Total ° 

Total 3 t - as Py m t t — a . Net Invest - yt 

: ny, , ° Special n- Net Ne oss & | Under- nvest- ment dend: 
ee pm witted ° rf e- earned Prema. Prems. | Loss | Exp. Exp. | wr iting ment Gain De 

Assets | Capital | Surplus serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio] Ratio | Results [ Income jor Loss J clared 

TORRE oc ncccccccosecess 6-30-40 = 1,322 300 673 50 250 124 114 43.6 47.3 90.9 5 19 16 18 
Charleston, S. C. ......12-31-40 1,348 300 677 50 258 248 230 57.3 46.0 103.3 -16 37 32 42 
6-30-41 1,348 300 678 50 262 13 127 35.4 50.7 86.1 16 18 7 21 

Eureka-Security ......... 6-30-40 7,234 1,000 | err 3,718 1,762 1,600 48.5 54.2 102.7 -143 72 ME «seene 
Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 12-31-40 7,536 1,000 | rere 3,831 3,580 3,305 50.4 54.6 105.0 -356 169 Me: alacbaen 
6-30-41 7,519 1,000 2 er 3,933 1,891 1,788 49.8 51.7 101.5 -80 92 me. diataied 

Fidelity & Guaranty..... 6-30-40 7,532 1,000 ? eee 4,359 2,813 2,452 49.1 48.5 97.6 -155 98 -68 50 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 12-31-40 8,097 1,000 ZIGS  cccce 4,494 5,580 5,083 47.5 47.5 95.0 7 199 84 100 
6-30-41 8,426 1,000 So eee 4,995 3,286 2,785 51.9 44.7 966 -136 98 -6 50 

Fidelity-Phenix .......... 6-30-40 70,905 3,750 44,549 859 15,806 8,817 8,462 48.8 44.0 92.8 494 1,391 -6,128 1,200 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 77,032 3,750 50,616 873 16,014 17,42 16,861 49.5 424 91.9 1,186 3,574 -80 3,000 
6-30-41 76,861 3,750 50,024 897 16,856 9,994 9,151 48.6 43.3 91.9 350 1,772 282 1,500 

Fireman’s Fund ......... 6-30-40 41,170 7,500 14,538 750 13,231 9,069 8,595 50.0 44.5 94.5 183 647 -1,186 600 
San Francisco, Cal.....12-31-40 44,657 7,500 17,779 2,500 13,450 18,041 17,348 47.0 42.0 89.0 1,611 1,578 1,576 1,200 
6-30-41 45,798 7,500 17,333 2,500 14,367 10,139 9,222 48.1 42.1 90.2 485 710 19 600 

First American .......... 6-30-40 4,559 1,000 2,481 25 919 499 474 50.3 438.1 93.4 20 76 —242 5 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 4,684 1,000 2,641 24 920 958 932 57.2 424 99.6 -6 186 -12 150 
6-30-41 4.707 1,000 2,541 25 «1,053 644 511 60.1 41.0 101.0 -59 89 6 50 

First National ........... 6-30-40 =1,247 500 332 377 353 122 53.8 47.9 101.7 -112 14 ~ ae 
WOREEDS, WAG. .ccccvccs 12-31-40 1,444 500 366 535 750 362 44.9 462 91.1 -148 27 31 pl 
6-30-41 1,542 500 392 628 389 296 46.4 444 90.8 -14 7% 29 p2 
a. 6-30-40 15,961 1,000 5,208 7,655 3,960 3,685 45.9 43.9 89.8 239 237 -123 p340 
Seattle, Wash. ......... 12-31-40 17,199 1,000 5,892 765 8,048 8,254 7,586 448 444 89.2 499 451 499 p692 
6-30-41 17,785 1,000 6,018 776 «68,559 4,695 4,184 42.7 44.2 86.9 256 257 296 p409 

General Exchange ....... 6-30-40 37,200 4,000 a11,247 53 18,973 11,683 11,048 62.4 15.1 77.5 2,328 232 -1611...... 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 37,297 4,000 a7,968 1,810 20,020 25,283 23,601 69.6 13.3 82.9 3,685 613 -551 4,000 
6-30-41 48,829 4,000 a8,491 1,544 30,951 25,413 14,482 65.3 184 83.7 336 229 - ree 

INS TPE .0.0095:06:5520006 6-30-40 18,423 2 6,067 100) = 7,151 4,254 4,037 44.2 43.0 87.2 398 220 -1,137 400 
Glens Falls, N. Y...... 12-31-40 19,880 2,500 6,615 100 7,639 8,630 7,925 46.9 448 91.7 374 437 -274 800 
6-30-41 20,475 2,500 6,423 100 8,245 5,224 4,617 43.5 40.6 84.1 468 249 se 400 
Globe & Rutgers ........ 6-30-40 12,214 2,088 Se 3,040 1,841 1,812 56.7 48.9 105.6 -166 178 -1,539 138 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 13,025 2,088 eee 3,035 3,760 3,736 54.0 49.2 103.2 -157 407 —604 264 
6-30-41 12,506 2,053 GAP esos 3,134 1,914 1,815 58.5 50.1 108.6 -235 186 -168 131 

MPPRMIRS DURES 6.0500200005% 6-30-40 4,251 1,000 h > ieee 1,527 782 703 50.9 49.8 100.7 -69 69 48 120 
Portsmouth, N. H. ....12-31-40 4,509 1,000 aie 1,575 1,552 1,425 48.0 47.3 95.3 4 134 112 120 
6-30-41 4,532 1,000 free 1,666 856 765 55.4 48.1 103.5 -97 73 37 120 
Great American ......... 6-30-40 46,491 8150 21,920. ..... 13,619 6, 6,384 51.1 49.4 100.5 -269 919 -2,678 815 
weOW SORE, He. Bs ceesce 12-31-40 50,181 8,150 25,584 ..... 13,674 14,074 13,547 46.5 48.1 94.6 537 1,931 773 1,752 
6-30-41 49,928 8150 24,382 ..... 14,781 7,911 6,804 50.7 47.5 98.2 -408 916 189 815 

EE. Bile. 604.000.0008 6-30-40 7,308 1,000 cS ier 2,745 1,667 1,557 49.3 47.4 96.7 -16 119 -197 100 
San Francisco, Cal...... 12-31-40 7,791 1,000 = 2,773 3,299 3,160 47.9 446 92.5 175 253 188 200 
6-30-41 7,968 1,000 Se kee 2,948 1,848 1,674 47.0 45.0 92.0 44 124 30 100 

mouston F.C. ...ccr00s 6-30-40 1,349 500 nn. “sees 286 228 110 55.9 345 90.4 -34 12 a seta 
srouston, TOERS ....6.<. 12-31-40 1,438 500 ere 429 569 284 71.4 30.3 101.7 -91 21 aaa 
6-30-41 1,850 600 a496 10 562. 383 227 56.2 26.8 83.0 -22 14 OS cess 
Insurance Co. of N. A. ... 6-30-40d106,813 12,000 60,2 1,000 22,361 14,598 13,860 51.2 44.7 95.9 199 1,416 -4,305 1,200 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......12-31-40 113,765 12,000 66,206 1,500 22,645 28,505 27,485 46.1 47.7 93.8 1,146 4,053 1,639 3,300 
6-30-41 115,372 12,000 64,800 1,500 23,490 16,349 15,505 52.8 44.5 97.3 -88 1,378 836 1,500 

Ins. Co. of State of Pa... 6-30-40 4,459 1,000 ae 2,112 1,151 1,086 53.3 51.5 104.8 -90 65 -275 60 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......12-31-40 4,686 1,000 a 2,108 2,225 2,163 52.5 52.3 104.8 -182 163 -39 100 
6-30-41 4,551 1,000 ere 2,057 1,013 1,065 49.4 54.6 104.0 —42 79 40 50 

PO. ccctnivadtenutedvedee 6-30-40 4,198 1,000 .. eer 2,121 1,291 1,149 52.8 448 97.6 ~44 58 —254 50 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 4.433 1,000 ! Oe 2,124 2,473 2,328 53.2 45.2 98.4 -30 129 -78 100 
6-30-41 4,578 1,000 errr 2,388 1,474 1,201 52.9 440 96.9 84 62 13 50 

eee 6-30-40 3,057 1,000 1.586 18 376 196 177 48.0 50.4 98.4 -8 53 Se 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 3,162 1,000 1,685 18 442 457 373 49.2 48.2 97.4 -28 111 46 75 
6-30-41 3,262 1,000 1,639 20 549 353 246 61.0 48.5 109.5 -75 62 Te laces 

RG nc 50. 06t0cnveas 6-30-40 2.753 400 a79& 100 =-1,282 691 605 50.6 47.9 98.5 46 42 44 24 
Denver, Colo. ..........12-31-40 2.896 400 a seres 1,400 §=1,383 1,178 52.1 49.9 102. -122 88 88 48 
6-30-41 2,889 400 ee 1,420 678 658 53.9 48.6 102.5 38 44 48 24 

Michigan F. & M. ........ 6-30-40 84.370 =1,000 SS Bere 1,500 789 745 52.9 468 99.7 -28 74 42 55 
BPOCeeet, BEIGM. io. sseees 12-31-40 4.522 1,000 . Aree 1,548 1,619 1,528 49.3 459 95.2 30 153 91 120 
6-30-41 4.638 1,000 a 1,662 918 803 49.2 45.4 94.6 -18 vis) 19 55 


** Not available. 
a Based on amortized values for bonds. 
p Includes dividends to policyholders. 
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- | American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 





. . 
ed 
18 Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
21 | Established 1862 

* 
i | Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
30 | Organized 1913 
00 e 
00 | 
a | Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
- | of New York 
50 | Organized 1849 
30 | . 
bi New York Fire Insurance Company 
40 | Incorporated 1832 
100 
00 
00 ot tAL sp, 

> 

tf . Standar a 
oe Ni rotection 
20 | CINSURP 
815 
152 
815 
0 
00 Losses paid exceed 
a Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 
s 
aan i Corroon & Reynolds 
+4 i Incorporated 
* 92° William Street, New York 
a0 MANAGER 
100 Hi 
50 I} 7 
8 | —DEPARTMENTS— 
; | FRANCISCO 
r | CHICAGO Shekel ey PHILADELPHIA 
= | PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS MONTREAL 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 
Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of securi- Un 
ties; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities, thes; v 
* Last 000 omitted. +t Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. * Last 
Stock Fire Companies 
Financial Underwriting Investment = 
* Com. ° nd “Total ° 
oy 8 " ial Ur Net Net t t py | Unies 1 A —— pn 
; “i » Ad- . a n- we . Ss & nder- nvest- men Y 4 
; Tame of Company Bate ne ° ° Re- earned Prems. Prems. Loss Exp. Exp. | writing ment Gain Dee 
Assets | Capital | Surplus serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio} Ratio | Results | Income | or Loss | clared 
| —_ 
BORGO: i ccccecedovecesisé 6-30-40 3,130 819 i  <hees 1,542 729 663 48.7 54.2 102.9 -55 33 35 Selecte 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 12-31-40 3,271 819 ee eee 1,586 1,478 1,368 50.6 55.2 105.8 -137 68 105 Bran 
6-30-41 3,333 819 aren 1,628 780 738 49.8 51.7 101.5 32 38 57 
National Reinsurance. 6-30-40 5,954 1,000 eer 168 269 101 60.6 41.5 102.1 -72 79 «6-550~—.. Sentin 
New York, N. Y. +. . 12-81-40 6,515 1,000 |. .l To _- 235 479 244 53.4 41.9 95.3 -87 236 “ sssal Spril 
6-30-41 6,383 1,000 ne. wanes 367 393 261 71.7 36.6 1083 -70 87 ae 
National Security ....... 12-31-40 2,850 1,000 * ere 435 574 554 46.2 44.5 90.7 37 70 58 50 Spring 
eee 6-30-41 2,995 1,000 a 452 332 315 53.9 41.1 95.0 5 26 ae «eee Spril 
Wational Wien ....cccees 6-30-40 16,995 1,100 5,055 1,000 8,047 4,712 4,005 49.4 43.7 93.1 -87 220 -120 137 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........12-31-40 17,937 1,100 5,486 1,000 8490 9,384 8,234 50.4 44.0 4.4 —98 455 385 275 Stande 
6-30-41 18,866 1,100 5,286 1,000 9,241 5,412 4,662 48.0 45.3 93.3 -74 221 273 137 New 
i 2” eee 6-30-40 2,452 1,000 CC ee 375 197 186 52.8 463 99.1 6 41 51 5 , 
Pittsfield, Mass. .......12-31-40. 2,527 1,000 1,180 ..... 387 404 382 493 45.8 95.1 8 85 24 50 State | 
6-30-41 2,524 1,000 1,133 ..... 416 229 201 4492 461 95.3 -6 41 -i1 2% Bloo 
New Hampshire ........ 6-30-40 16,596 3,000 - 2a 4,805 2,494 2,377 446 50.1 94.7 -3 313 -169 240 
Manchester, N. H. ..... 12-31-40 17,726 3,000 | ieee 5,041 5,023 4,669 48.8 47.4 96.2 —3 588 TAT 540 Trans} 
6-30-41 17,543 3,000 ae 5,268 2,730 2,503 43.3 484 91.7 44 322 43 240 Chic: 
ee rrr 6-30-40 22,411 2,000 14,179 295 5,126 2,363 2,279 426 49.1 91.7 140 413 -1,663 400 
mew Tere, NW. F.. .ccces 12-31-40 24,053 2,000 15,830 294 5,367 4,930 4,605 41.6 48.0 89.6 323 = «11,042 30 900 Weste 
6-30-41 24,275 2,000 15,554 295 5,964 3,211 2,613 45.4 47.5 92.9 -104 441 200 400 Fort 
5 SPT e eT eee 6-30-40 4,116 600 Peer 2,168 1,088 1,042 57.2 48.4 105.6 —80 52 396 tw. e Secut 
ae a a Ae 12-31-40 4,850 600 CO) 2,805 2,836 2,153 55.6 44.2 99.8 -299 119 ee scesd 
6-50-41 5,643 600 So ae 2,969 1,412 1,543 58.0 48.0 106.0 -27 TS Seece  aesul 
Northwestern National ..12-31-40 16,531 2,000 6,708 1,500 5,764 4,821 4,517 40.5 54.5 95.0 59 582 1,436 440 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 6-30-41 16,771 2,000 6,732 1,500 5,948 2,646 2,462 40.9 52.0 92.9 81 250 201 200 
| errr rr rrr 6-30-40 4.543 1,000 rr 998 645 605 49.8 45.8 95.6 -2 72 -101 60 
San Francisco, Cal.....12-831-40 4,741 1,000 _ fire 1,012 1,279 1,225 47.6 434 91.0 87 149 66 120 
6-30-41 4,841 1,000 St éscee 1,078 718 651 47.6 43.7 91.3 24 75 47 60 
ere eer 6-30-40 7,725 1,000 eee 3,980 2,359 2,075 51.7 43.3 95.0 49 121 -493 120 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 8,343 1,000 - ee 4,073 4,639 4,262 52.8 48.5 96.3 -12 260 -98 240 
6-30-41 8516 1,000 Me ntems 4,525 2,691 2,239 56.5 40.4 96.9 -128 137 67 120 
Serre rr re 6-30-40 17,065 ..... > ieee 5,695 1,912 2,689 56.6 49.6 106.2 164 269 “08 ws 
BAMGOR, TRE. 2c cccscccs 12-31-40 17.339 ..... OS as 5,296 3,993 5,168 55.7 50.6 106.3 243 531 494 b299 
6-30-41 17,086 ..... 3s eer 4,942 1,945 2,299 50.9 51.7 102.6 93 249 aa 
Philadelphia F. & M. ..... 6-30-40 6,001 1,000 . ieee 1,333 796 758 30.1 43.7 93.8 -32 80 BM scans 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 12-31-40 6,188 1,000 - a» 1,355 1,555 1,495 46.0 483 943 st 187 36 200 
6-30-41 6,265 1,000 S| rere 1,402 879 832 50.7 46.7 97.4 -28 92 —B ssded 
Rhode Island ...........- 6-30-40 4.885 1,000 1,540 160 =61,940 1,199 838 50.4 57.7 108.1 -289 54 348... 
Providence, R. I. ......12-81-40 5.128 1,000 Ps 1,990 2,343 1,932 46.4 53.4 99.8 -219 92 “SD coacwn 
6-30-41 5,772 1,000 eo are 2,336 1,276 930 53.3 465 99.8 -205 56 err 
Pe eee 6-30-40 5,345 1,000 a1,841 150 1,993 1,286 1,153 49.0 45.1 94.1 72 Oa 
Washington, D.C. ..... 12-31-40 5,588 1,000 a1,796 100 «2,166 382,645 2.369 49.7 464 96.1 19 154 5 20 
6-30-41 5,737 1,000 a1,824 100 §=62,293 =—:11,508 1,380 52.0 44.6 96.6 —26 70 GS seve 
Providence Washington . 6-30-40 14.385 3,000 5,313 250 4,735 3,335 3,196 48.6 43.7 92.: 77 208 135 150 
Providence, R. I. ....... 12-31-40 15,706 3,000 6,219 250 4,880 6,676 6,393 48.3 44.9 93.2 305 517 -114 420 
6-30-41 15,906 3,000 6,051 250 5,216 3,832 3,496 51.2 43.6 94.8 206 -51 150 
Guakter Clty ..cccccccsces 6-30-40 =.1,948 400 c= 471 515 386 38.7 47.4 86.1 7 27 40 10 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 12-31-40 1,892 400 ene 548 1,048 808 42.5 46.9 89.4 -25 51 q 20 
6-30-41 2,061 400 ee er 698 687 538 50.2 48.5 98.7 -33 26 28 20 
Reinsurance Corp. ...... 6-30-40 6.265 1,530 CC ae 539 629 388 58.6 37.3 95.9 -74 105 -1,023 57 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 6,857 = 1,530 . __s 688 1,228 833 51.7 38.7 90.4 -71 262 -401 230 
6-30-41 6,980 1,530 i 1,026 1,085 747 66.5 35.6 102.1 -136 113 —245 57 
St. Louis F. & M. ....... 6-30-40 752 213 a 390 283 269 38.9 55.2 94.1 9 6 -4 4 ; 
WE, BE, BEO.. o00ccccces 12-31-40 829 213 a: tsdec 441 569 504 40.6 50.5 91.1 13 10 9 21 4 
6-30-41 793 213 ME. eeu 412 233 262 39.6 68.7 108.3 -2 6 6 4 
St. Paul F. & Marine.... 6-30-40 44,672 10,000 21,573 795 9,694 6,690 6,605 45.1 47.3 92.4 364 673 209 640 
Bt. TOS, MIBB. .ccccese 12-31-40 48,071 10,000 23,063 1,688 10,011 13,458 13,057 48.6 446 93.2 664 1,785 3,053 1,280 
6-30-41 50,135 10,000 23,963 1,864 10,577 8,074 7,508 45.9 43 89.5 389 695 1,326 640 
TOL TPCT TT 6-30-40 11,402 2,000 4,000 746 «63,737 =—-1.589 1,930 44.2 469 91.1 272 119 -272 140 
New Haven, Conn. ....12-31-40 12,857 2,000 4,000 1,257 " 4,584 4.358 47.3 48.0 95.3 59 345 243 280 
6-30-41 13,188 2,000 4,000 1,201 4,736 2,944 2,513 448 44.3 89.1 61 137 39 140 
a Based on amortized values for bonds. 
b Remitted to Home Office. 
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— Underwriting Investment 
Com. 
Ur Net Ne t t tne 
f : Ne Ne s 
ee Cy —_ e corned Prems. | Prems. | Loas Exp. 
Capital ‘ems. Written | Earned | Ratio Ratio 
Selected Risks ........ 6-30-40 150 45 43 37 32.2 36.1 683 - Wess 
Branchville, N. J. .. 12-31-40 150 47 86 78 32. 37.9 - 70.1 & 5 
6-30-41 150 58 56 46 33.0 36.7 69.7 4 3 
CO ee ee - 6-30-40 1,000 375 198 187 52.9 462 99.1 47 30 
Springfield, Mass. .. 12-31-40 1,000 387 405 382 49.3 464 95.7 5 33 
6-30-41 1,000 416 229 200 49.2 45.5 94.7 45 5 
Springfield F. & M. ...... 6-30-40 5,000 12,750 6,739 6,366 52.8 46.7 99.5 475 864 
Springfield, Mass. .....12-31-40 5,000 13,154 13,815 13,038 49.3 464 95.7 1,048 440 
6-30-41 5,000 14,131 = 7,836 6,859 48.6 9 985 498 95 
CS ray rere 6-30-40 1,500 1,570 978 930 46.2 95.1 68 112 
New York, N. Y...... 12-31-40 1,500 3,541 4,382 2,363 49.2 93.8 137 26 
6-30-41 1,500 3,590 2,409 360 43.0 88.7 71 46 
8 =D. eee 6-30-40 250 367 301 208 43.9 84.3 nar 
Bloomington, Ill. ......12-31-40 250 379 525 421 43.0 94.6 13 12 
6-30-41 250 493 378 2 42.2 88.0 7 10 
Transportation ....... 6-30-40 200 108 104 75 67.7 109.1 5 5 
Chicago, Ill. .....<.. 12-31-40 200 121 212 166 70.7 112.4 6 g 
6-30-41 200 144 135 111 61.7 100.1 5 5 
EN ris tcba teen 4dens 12-31-40 § 549 854 781 49.6 99.9 5 24 
Fort Scott, Kansas .... 6-30-41 500 567 384 366 53.9 107.8 27 5 
e Securities carried at book values. 





FOR SEPTEMBER, 1941 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of securi- 
ties; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities. 
* Last 000 omitted. { Losses and adjustment expenses incurred te earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 


Stock Casualty Companies 
























































Financial Underwriting Investment 

° Com ws = *Total 

Total ° . ” _ ” bined Stat. Net Invest- 

Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net t 7 Loss & | Under- J Invest- ment 

mitted 3 bs Re- Re- earned Prems. | Prems. Loss Exp. | Exp. writing | ment Gain 

Assets Capital | Surplus | serves serves | Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio] Ratio | Kesults | Income | or Loss 
CT ET er 6-30-40 5,310 400 1,039 400 §=1,473 1,739 1,931 1545 56.8 26.9 83.7 150 52 90 
CRORE, TE. ccccscccses 12-31-40 5,504 400 1,189 400 1,458 1,697 3,571 3,227 54.1 33.0 87.1 296 114 190 
6-30-41 6,299 400 1,346 400 1,539 2,196 2,387 1,888 53.9 28.2 82.1 199 53 166 
American Cas. Co. ....... 6-30-40 5,12 564 , ee 1,405 2,145 2,752 2,198 53.5 35.5 89.0 26 39 18 
POU, Bs cccccvccace 12-31-40 4,931 564 568 67 =:1,635 73) 4, 4,420 61.7 35.7 97.4 38 91 53 
6-30-41 5,461 750 750 107 «1,482 =1,965 2,392 2,162 564 35.4 91.8 V7 45 14 
American Employers .... 6-30-40 12,357 1,000 3,000 1,207 3,382 3,263 3,936 3,268 46.7 37.9 84.6 223 153 -307 
Boston, MAGS. .ccccccccs 12-31-40 12,951 1,000 3,000 1,577 4,001 3,081 7,154 6667 55.5 394 94.9 141 326 96 
6-30-41 14,361 1,000 3,000 1,586 4,348 3,971 5,114 4,224 51.0 366 87.6 147 173 10 
American Guar. & Liab... 6-30-40 1,532 1,000 ar. genie 1 48 53 7 #15.0 816 96.6 388 20 17 
wre Tee, BH. FZ. once 12-31-40 2,820 1,250 Cl Paes 12 82 110 30 «655.8 77.8 133.6 -73 49 41 
6-30-41 2,879 1,250 See suidek 23 13) 103 45 305 494 79.9 -22 30 14 
American Indemnity .... 6-30-40 4,343 1,000 700 476 811 1,155 1,169 1,107 53.7 43.7 97.4 3 57 68 
Galveston, Texas ......12-31-40 4,587 1,000 800 591 847 =1,202 2,254 2145 538.6 43.3 96.9 21 116 144 
6-30-41 4,887 1,000 850 350 888 1,370 1443 1.276 49.7 42.2 91.9 17 67 73 
American Re-Insurance.. 6-30-40 14,297 2,000 3,925 500 5.023 1,514 1,630 1,541 63.3 44.5 107.8 -159 152 -528 
ew ZOOM, TH. Te cceccs 12-31-40 15,020 2,000 4,973 500 = 4,594 1,635 3,223 $3,013 32. 47.1 79.2 528 380 -195 
6-30-41 15,693 2,000 4,770 500 «65,016 1,913 2,096 1818 45.2 49.4 94.6 -37 151 25 
American States ......... 6-30-40 2,498 350 361 67 585 934 1129 1,087 S83 426 95.9 22 28 5 
Indianapolis, Ind. ......12-31-40 2,696 350 400 100 608 1,044 2.308 2.156 52.7 42.7 95.4 37 55 67 
6-30-41 3,011 350 400 75 703 = «1,226 1,501 1319 55.3 38.6 93.9 2 22 13 
Associated Indemnity ... 6-30-40 6,261 750 1,000 408 2,935 867 2.208 2.192 57.9 29.1 87.0 262 65 -115 
San Francisco, Cal. ....12-31-40 6,514 750 1,250 532 2.883 851 4.621 4.625 56.9 288 85.7 658 147 12 
6-30-41 6,775 750 1,250 599 «862,913 996 2,485 2.340 59.5 28.0 87.5 245 75 TT 
Bankers Indemnity ...... 6-30-40 7,460 800 700 b386 2,801 2,420 2,504 2,221 53.4 40.2 93.6 -21 101 131 
ee ee ae 12-31-40 7,513 800 700 592 «62,930 2.245 4,733 4,625 55.0 41.8 96.8 95 196 -19 
6-30-41 7,774 800 700 544 2,986 2,468 2,602 2,380 60.3 40.2 100.5 -134 95 104 
Bituminous Casualty .... 6-30-40 7,050 500 1,000 78 3,299 1,829 2,865 2,604 69.2 25.4 94.6 59 38 19 
Rock Island, Til. ....... 12-31-40 7,627 500 1,000 282 3,629 1,855 5,816 5,529 69.7 248 94.5 173 79 60 
6-30-41 8,014 500 1,000 358 3,871 1,977 3,151 3,029 69.7 264 96.1 71 64 39 
Buckeye Union .......... 6-30-40 2,907 300 457 100 872 1,061 1,257 1,195 481 37.7 85.8 137 Cle 
Columbus, Ohio ........ 12-21-40 3.002 300 535 100 927 1,101 2,397 2,276 53.1 40.7 93.8 R4 82 48 
6-30-41 3,347 300 610 100 943 1,294 1,582 1,351 46.7 37.7 84.4 120 39 28 
ef ere 6-30-40 4,841 S750 Sere 1,426 1,657 2,248 1,801 41.1 42.1 83.2 86 49 -96 
ew Tore, N.Y. «ccs 12-31-40 4,749 s75 fae 1,924 1,275 3.716 3,650 65.8 37.2 103.0 -144 105 19 
6-30-41 5,276 s750 ae 1,822 1,911 2.533 1,897 61.8 32.9 94.7 -143 5 22 
Central Surety .......... 6-30-40 7.893 1,000 2,219 150 2,223 2,070 2,412 2,227 58.2 36.2 94.4 52 W7 64 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... 12-31-40 8.478 1,000 2,505 150 «2,449 2,164 5.255 4.97! 58.2 34.8 93.0 251 120 93 
6-30-41 8,854 1,000 2,593 150 2,580 2,271 2,928 2,821 56.8 37.8 94.6 102 85 36 
Century Indemnity ...... 6-30-40 13,548 1,000 b3,360 ..... 4,525 3,875 4,532 4,074 57.9 39.2 97.1 -122 152 108 
Hartford, Conn. ....... 12-31-40 13,391 1,000 me sews 4,564 3,520 8,025 7,922 57.7 411 988 43 311 207 
6-30-41 14,158 1,000 b3,392 ..... 4,929 4,096 5,012 4,486 463.8 383 102.1 -350 154 79 
Columbia Casualty ...... 6-30-40 8,218 1,000 2,059 2,031 1,794 1,703 37.2 43.6 80.8 247 113 -130 
HOW TOE, Me Ze. ovcces 12-31-40 8,604 1,000 .. ave 2,386 2,016 3,368 3,279 49.7 46.2 95.9 74 233 198 
6-30-41 9,078 1,000 ee: | ewes 2,496 2,263 2,037 1,803 46.7 40.7 87.4 108 123 104 
Commercial Standard.... 6-30-40 3,809 550 ae” sewn 1,135 1,429 2,027 1,807 56.7 38.7 95.4 -5 48 p) 
Fort Worth, Texas... .12-31-40 4,020 605 oe -csves 354 8=61,375 3,667 3,502 60.9 39.0 99.9 ~79 87 83 
6-30-41 4,156 605 GF aecec 1,328 1,624 2,002 1,753 615 383 99.8 95 53 27 

Connecticut Indemnity... 6-30-40 1,927 500 ae sswes 344 448 449 355 46.5 35.0 81.5 26 15 3 
New Haven, Conn...... 12-31-40 2,049 500 aoe 407 482 921 788 59.0 35.7 94.7 -6 34 20 
6-30-41 2,338 rn 431 7: 560 50.6 34.6 85.2 18 20 13 
Continental Casualty .... 6-30-40 38,653 2,000 7,151 1,125 15,301 a10,927 13,069 11,927 54.9 384 93.3 289 411 —265 
MEE DEG cescveccocss 12-31-40 40,097 2,000 8,478 1,400 16,026 a10,473 25,372 24,684 546 39.4 94.0 1,209 864 465 
6-30-41 44,380 2,500 9,505 1,640 17,028 a11,779 14,517 13,211 61.0 37.1 98.1 -377 400 242 
Eagle Indemnity ........ 6-30-40 9,738 1,000 1,500 1,019 3,505 2,305 2.228 2,053 53.6 428 96.4 ~24 135 4 
mew orn, N.Y. ...cce 12-31-40 10,018 1,000 1,500 1,552 3,732 2,215 4.185 4,098 57.6 38.1 95.7 125 270 159 
6-30-41 10,201 1,000 1,500 1,307 3,919 2,3 2,348 2,170 66.5 39.2 105.7 —225 141 76 
Economy Auto ........... 6-30-40 1,090 200 b227 94 181 331 389 338 40.5 39.1 79.6 49 12 61 
WEORPOTE, TM. ccc cseccecs 12-31-40 = 1,078 200 248 80 194 323 702 658 52.2 37.7 89.9 52 19 9 
6-30-41 1,180 200 b231 137 216 336 393 379 «647.1 3=39.1 86.2 47 12 15 
Emmco Casualty ........ 6-30-40 642 300 a enews 38 118 151 66 50.4 226 73.0 7 4 4 
South Bend, Ind. ...... 12-31-40 759 300 c Zo 93 165 339 2022 «462.55 26.1 88.6 -13 g& 18 
6-30-41 953 300 SP -aede'e 163 264 334 235 60.8 28.9 89.7 -5 6 16 


a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health. 
b Bonds amortized ; stocks actnal market. 
8 Statutory deposit. 
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There is an extra measure of safety in the solid financial strength of 


“American Re.” 


This organization, its experience and its resources are at the disposal of 
insurance companies seeking re-insurance facilities. 





Casualty 








Fidelity 


eAMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John Street ° 


New York, N. Y. 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1940 | 


ASSETS 


U. S. Gov- 

ernment $4,229,000.00 
Munici 747,000.00 
All Other _1,944,140.00 


(Valuations on N. Y. In- 
surance a Basis).... 
Cash (In Banks and Office) 
Mortgage Loans (N. Y 
City Real ne 
Premiums Not 
Days Due 
Accrued Interest 
Reinsurance Recoverable, 


Total Admitted Assets... 


$10,857,340.00 
3,528, 164.35 


190,324.30 


369,088.87 
52,903.50 


22,663.81 


. $15,020,484.83 


LIABILITIES 


Workmen’s Compensation, 
vy (Legal) and 
Other Loss Reserves... $4,594,168.33 


Unearned Premium Re- 


Commissions Payable 


Reserve for Taxes, Rein- 
surance, etc 


Reserve for Premium on 
Bonds Owned 
Voluntary Contingency 


Capital Stock 


Total Liabilities 


N. B. Securities carried at $355,312.50 in the above statement are deposited as required 


by law. 


On basis of December 31, 1940 Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the 
Company’s Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be increased $46,449.38. 























FOR SEPTEMBER, 1941 














FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of securi- 
ties; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities. 
* Last 000 omitted. { Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 


Stock Casualty Companies 






























































Financial Underwriting Investment 
| > Com = ad *Total 
| Total by . . 3 : ; Dined | Stat. Net Invest - 
| Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net t ? Loss & | Under- J Invest- ment 
mitted bs ” Re- : earned Prems. | Prems. Loss Exp. | Exp writing | ment Gain 
Assets Capital | Surplus | serves serves | Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio] Ratio | Results | Income | or Loss . 
Employers Casualty ..... 6-30-40 3,614 500 622 75 896 1,386 1,598 1442 549 34.0 88.9 152 48 6 
RRMA, TOROS 2 oc cccccee 12-31-40 3,911 500 753 75 1,080 1,482 3,159 2,907 59.2 35.0 94.2 187 98 78 
6-30-41 4,102 500 692 7 1,124 1,630 1,771 1,622 58.0 361 94.1 102 48 31 
“mployers Lia. Assur. .. 6-30-40 45,895 8850 9,150 5,284 17,486 11,765 15,303 13,374 45.5 365 82.0 1,509 607 115 
WOMCOE, BERGE. .vccscces 12-31-40 45,082 s850 9,150 6,121 19,132 9,081 24,739 24,759 564 39.9 96.3 843 1,239 855 
6-30-41 48,415 s850 9,150 6,375 19,058 12,009 16,044 13,116 49.3 35.7 85.0 719 564 383 
Employers Reinsurance... 6-30-40 17,823 1,500 2,500 2,926 6,925 a3,252 3,485 3,486 31.0 508 818 632 223 -31 
Kansas City, Mo. ..... 12-31-40 18,611 1,500 2,500 3,007 7,175 a3,600 7,304 6,957 36.7 52.7 89.4 565 457 260 
6-30-41 19,373 2,000 3,500 1,731 7,193 a3,994 4,279 3,885 42.2 462 884 269 234 102 
Eureka Casualty ........ 12-31-40 2,216 500 150 11 «(1,217 278 1,313 1,291 74.2 30.5 104.7 -90 39 3 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 6-30-41 2,475 500 150 41 1,355 343 876 811 73.9 26.4 100.3 -22 26 52 
European Gen’! Reins. .. 6-30-40 21,771 s1,050 3,950 1,171 9,305 a5,121 4,536 4,262 35.6 51.1 86.7 428 234 -220 
POO BOGE, Ms Be cseccs 12-31-40 23,301 s1,050 3,950 2,481 9,271 a5,178 8,983 8652 344 514 85.8 1,054 489 254 
6-30-41 23,388 s1,050 3,950 2,351 9,220 a5,695 4,945 4,428 361 50.9 87.0 313 202 118 
Excess Ins. Co. ......c00- 6-30-40 3,490 755 693 1,320 431 617 587 65.4 36.0 101.4 -20 45 -126 
Deer BON, Bee Be cevccea 12-31-40 3,853 755 908 1,436 451 1,434 1,383 53.9 406 94.5 54 91 ) 
6-30-41 963 44 460 674 665 48.8 39.6 884 72 38 17 
Fidelity & Casualty...... 6-30-40 12,204 2 17,876 13,251 13,185 12,040 428 45.5 883 7 683 -2,331 
Pe BO, Be. Be kssiee 12-31-40 14,232 1,066 18,797 12,416 24,697 24,387 47.9 461 94.0 1,310 1,548 -803 
6-30-41 14,213 1,026 18,774 14,198 15,452 13,670 47.4 405 87.9 10 702 -105 
Fidelity & Deposit ...... 6-30-40 25,691 2,400 10,246 265 5,450 6,245 5,289 5,375 22.4 62.7 85.1 813 297 57 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 12-31-40 26,458 2,400 11,524 120 5,400 6,222 10,304 10,412 24.1 61.9 86.0 1,512 608 604 
6-30-41 27,392 2,400 11,952 240 5,394 6,516 5,626 5,332 211 615 82.6 695 284 143 
Fireman's Fund Ind. .... 6-30-40 11,286 1,000 er 3,822 2,910 3,015 2,750 468 42.9 89.7 140 152 -166 
San Francisco, Cal. ....12-31-40 11,636 1,000 | 3,849 2,766 5,842 5,721 469 440 90.9 496 319 193 
6-30-41 12,019 1,000 ee 3,891 3,098 3,315 2,984 518 40.7 92.5 59 159 21 
General Accident ........ 6-30-40 38,959 s550 12,925 2,300 13,003 8,785 9,800 9383 57.8 33.4 91.2 385 471 -150 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 12-31-40 40,622 s550 14,2 4,000 12,457 8,437 18,000 17,9381 523 343 866 1,917 1,04: 1,474 
6-30-41 41,958 s550 14,036 4,000 12,872 9,090 10,623 9,970 53.3 33.2 86.5 5) 298 
General Cas. of Amer.... 6-30-40 6,070 1,000 857 114 1,746 2,257 1,977 1,636 52.8 388 91.6 7 68 24 
Beattic, Wash. ......00 12-31-40 6.498 1,000 1,043 120 1,772 2,468 4,115 3,563 488 43.3 92.1 40 136 138 
6-30-41 7,151 1,000 1,068 124 1,906 2,857 2,700 2,311 49.6 39.9 89.5 76 69 30 
Globe Indemnity ........ 6-30-40 40,786 2,500 7.500 6,062 15,487 8,263 9,138 7,779 51.9 39.6 91.5 490 
New Torn, NM. ¥. ...00- 12-31-40 42,317 2,500 7,500 9,515 15,803 7,102 16,293 16,094 49.1 39.6 88.7 1,733 1,121 389 
6-30-41 43,357 2,500 7,500 8,278 16,736 8,649 9,720 8173 63.5 33.6 97.1 -421 540 2 
Gov’t Employees ........ 6-30-40 754 100 Pear 145 384 370 313 (61.0 21.0 82.0 44 5 5 
Wasnimgton, D. C. ..... 12-31-40 848 100 .—l7Z 176 450 768 647 65.8 21.0 868 60 12 13 
6-30-41 1,045 100 a  wsaee 193 580 600 470 584 189 [77.3 83 7 
Guarantee Co. of N. A... 6-30-40 2,050 s250 Serer 174 146 141 167 17.1 76.6 93.7 33 30 25 
eee Bere, MW. FZ. ccd 12-31-40 2,043 $250 F 2a 181 188 324 308 178 585 76.3 36 61 60 
6-30-41 1,996 s250 b1,306..... 141 218 215 185 29.0 63.0 92.0 -4 31 31 
Hartford Steam Boiler .. 6-30-40 20,516 3,000 7,818 368 8,860 3,506 2,748 18.2 67.5 85.7 -33 294 -1,073 
Hartford, Conn. ....... 12-31-40 20,830 3,000 8.759 363 =8, 739 6155 5,514 225 73.5 96.0 7 709 156 
6-30-41 21,091 3,000 8,152 614 9,160 3,277 2,855 29.7 70.0 99.7 -166 312 -106 
Home Indemnity ........ 12-31-40 8,044 1,050 2,346 150 2,415 . 1,876 3,824 3,606 56.3 37.9 94.2 133 298 157 
POW TOPE, We. Be ccscvce 6-30-41 8,544 1,050 2,477 150 2,279 2,324 2,361 1913 47.8 348 82.6 161 142 38 
Illinois Casualty ........ 6-30-40 694 200 ree 135 193 258 245 39.9 49.9 89.8 18 11 25 
DPCUNGMGIG, Tl. ..cccees 12-31-40 708 200 c ie 164 202 477 455 574 40.1 97.5 2 24 5 
6-30-41 756 200 Bee (éas02 155 225 306 282 39.8 468 86.6 27 11 5 
Illinois Nat’l Cas. ....... 6-30-40 940 200 . 163 378 445 408 424 403 82.7 53 8 -11 
Springfield, Ill. ........ 12-31-40 960 200 frase 225 352 842 830 55.1 40.6 95.7 32 16 -12 
6-30-41 1,025 200  _ 221 400 491 443 50.7 42.4 93.1 7 11 13 
Indemnity Ins. Co........ 6-30-40 33,349 2,500 7,508 1,000 13,074 7,593 7,227 6,355 47.4 41.2 88.6 257 493 ~768 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......12-31-40 35,279 2.500 9,291 1,000 13,443 7.429 13,847 13,138 45.8 45.0 90.8 828 1,076 721 
6-30-41 37,036 2,500 9,351 1,000 14,040 8,515 8,343 7,257 53.2 39.0 92.2 6 558 139 
Insurors Indemnity ..... 6-30-40 870 250 259 25 192 115 225 218 65.1 30.1 95.2 7 14 -3 
, . Saree 12-31-40 915 250 250 64 2 111 445 441 65.0 324 97.4 14 22 13 
6-30-41 989 250 250 87 214 147 281 245 53.4 369 90.3 11 1: 13 
Inter-Ocean Casualty ... 6-30-40 804 200 ae 128 227 924 915 52.5 47.5 100.0 -12 12 13 
Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 12-31-40 900 200 are 123 221 1,842 1,840 484 496 98.0 59 28 29 
6-30-41 920 200 re 125 218 908 910 488 481 96.9 21 14 19 
Kansas Bankers ......... 6-30-40 635 318 ar 75 45 62 5 26.6 26.8 53.4 23 3 , 
Topeka, Kansas ....... 12-21-40 626 318 LPs 60 39 88 86 114 326 44.0 48 10 ) 
6-30-41 666 318 a sawse 65 44 64 59 3.3 27.1 30.4 40 6 5 
a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health. s Statutory deposit. 


b Bonds amortized ; stocks actual market. 
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STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1941 


ASSETS 

Cash in Banks and Office ............... $1,804,196.11 
BONDS 

United States Government $2,639,305.36 

State and Municipal .... 434,895.50 

NE Re as bain 258,376.59 

Public Utilities ......... 364,673.91 

Miscellaneous .......... 584,430.17 4,281,681.53 
STOCKS 

OS ee rer ee $968,775.00 

SNR rs og hea oa Bae 330,956.38  1,299,731.38 


Premiums in course of Collection (not over 


SI ras ars tain stds nels gaa ae kas 835,918.41 
All Other Admitted Assets ............. 115,121.31 
Total Admitted Assets ............. $8,336,648.74 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
partment Basis. 

Securities carried at $245,465.99 in the above statement 
are deposited in various States as required by Law. 








LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums ........ $3,590,000.00 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 355,852.00 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities ........ 186,853.45 
OS er ree $1,500,000.00 
NE ehcce chines 2,703 ,943.29 
Surplus to Policyholders ................ 4,203,943.29 

$8,336,648.74 


On the basis of June 30, 1941 market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned, this Company’s total Admitted 
Assets would be $8,451,263.86 and the Surplus to Policy 
holders would be $4,318,558.41. 








“TWO STANDARDS” 


OF THE AETNA FIRE GROUP 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents 











Standard Surety & Casualty Company 





of New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—JUNE 30, 1941 


ASSETS 
Cash in Office and Banks ............... $1,068,093.55 
BONDS: 
United States Government $1,498,186.50 


State and Municipal .... 976,273.20 
I See. can 195,187.75 
Public Utilities ......... 113,860.28 
Miscellaneous .......... 341,510.42  3,125,018.15 
STOCKS: 
PIN 2 a tins cons aces $295,975.00 
NN oe ee 700,774.37 996,749.37 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Not 
3 Re ee 864,877.33 
ree re eer ee 18,781.76 
| ee ere eee 51,409.26 
Total Admitted Assets ............. $6,124,929.42 


(Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
partment Basis). 








LIABILITIES 
RESERVES: 
For Claims and Claim Ex- 
CS a ee ee $1,965,364.57 


| ,596,837.84 
203,400.93 
108,000.00 $3,873,603.34 


For Unearned Premiums . 
For Commissions ........ 
For Other Liabilities .... 


| SE ere $1,000,000.00 
ER ee eee 1,251,326.08 


Surplus to Policyholders ................ 2,251 ,326.08 


ee COLE EE TT eT ere $6,124,929.42 


On the basis of June 30, 1941 market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned the Total Admitted Assets 
would be increased to $6,252,182.52 and Surplus to $1,378,- 
579.18. 

Securities carried at $359,288.86 in the above statement 
are deposited with various Insurance Departments, as 
required by law. 


Geo. Z. Day, President 


New York Office: 80 John Street 


Chicago Office: Insurance Exchange 


SS SS 











FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of securi- 
ties; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities, 
* Last 000 omitted. { Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 


Stock Casualty Companies 






























































Financial Underwriting Investinent 

= 7 “4 *Total 

Total . . . ns és Stat. Net Invest- 

Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net Under- | Invest- ment 

mitted bed ’ Re- Re- earned Prems. | Prems. Loss Exp. | Exp. writing | ment Gain 
Assets Capital | Surplus | serves | serves | Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio} Ratio | Results J Income | or Loss, 

London & Lancashire.... 6-30-40 6,548 750 ee 2,212 2,137 1,819 1,630 57.0 43.9 100.9 -97 96 ~16 
Hartford, Conn. ....... 12-31-40 6,493 750 . eer 2,291 1,891 3,177 3,234 57.3 46.2 103.5 -71 182 94 
6-30-41 6,668 750 | Raereers 2,270 2,104 1,778 1565 54.7 43.7 98.4 -78 78 20 

Manufacturers Casualty.12-31-40 9,319 1,000 2,566 750 2,510 2,083 4,576 3,977 53.6 30.9 84.5 400 279 335 
Philadeiphia, Pa. ...... 6-30-41 10,083 1,000 2,543 750 2,686 2,527 2,941 2,497 53.1 305 83.6 248 142 180 
Maryland Casualty ...... 6-30-40 39,180 2,545 a -seces 17,175 12,642 13,028 11,926 54.5 421 96.6 -297 467 -~644 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 12-31-40 41,489 2,545 | tee 17,936 11,725 24,555 24,370 54.5 41.1 95.6 855 1,018 196 
6-30-41 41,852 2,545 SOG ccves 18,426 13,455 14,475 12,745 57.8 39.5 97.3 -670 448 232 

rere 6-30-40 22,865 2,000 3,565 1,250 8,492 6,383 7,982 6,881 526 388 91.4 198 347 -877 
Boston, MASS. ..... 0000 12-31-40 23,072 2,000 4,928 1,250 8,860 5,114 13,850 14,068 54.5 404 949 743 770 256 
6-30-41 23,959 2,000 4,136 1,250 9,000 6,348 8,012 6,778 566 41.7 98.3 482 353 74 

Mass. Protective ........ 6-30-40 11,390 1,000 3,754 182 3,276 a2,999 3,794 3,791 61.9 36.7 98.6 55 146 -148 
Worcester, Mass. ...... 12-31-40 12,515 1,000 4,148 591 3,582 a3,007 7,679 7,668 60.3 37.4 97.7 164 335 511 
6-30-41 12,530 1,000 b4,115 591 3,507 a3,027 3,891 3,871 57.7 35.1 92.8 252 157 33 

Mercer Casualty ........ 6-30-40 1,123 250 279 50 258 234 288 287 55.1 448 99.9 -4 16 16 
EE, GEO ccccicsveces 12-31-40 1,153 250 283 50 251 263 574 544 53.2 45.4 98.6 -4 31 38 
6-30-41 1,213 250 260 50 296 293 353 324 63.7 43.3 107.0 -38 15 15 

National Automobile .... 6-30-40 6,355 300 Bae. dxpiew 2,582 1,755 2,080 1,987 35.0 38.5 73.5 495 64 39 
Los Angeles, Cal. ...... 112- 31-40 6,627 300 Se esses 2,613 1,833 4,213 4,041 41.7 39.5 81.2 668 124 74 
6-30-41 6,992 300 cS ee 2,582 2,186 2,393 2,040 S11 335 8.6 147 60 40 

National Casualty ...... 6-30-40 5,517 750 1,000 b507 1,061 1,220 2,377 2,274 55.6 42.4 98.0 -9 59 -11 
BPOCPOR, TESOR. ccccseccss 12-31-40 5,524 750 1,000 772 1,050 1,239 4,776 4,655 54.2 41.7 95.9 140 117 88 
6-30-41 6,169 750 1,000 b684 1,069 1,569 2,868 2,538 563 37.5 93.8 16 56 35 

National Surety ......... 6-30-40 24,492 2,500 10,302 ..... 4,576 5,785 4,721 4,527 29.6 55.0 846 503 409 -1,353 
UOW TOlE, NM. FZ. .ccses 12-31-40 26,201 2,500 12,355 ..... 4,357 5,700 9,192 9,083 25.8 57.5 833 1,386 899 76 
6-30-41 26,330 2,500 11,921. ..... 4,404 6,142 56,015 4,573 263 53.9 80.2 553 440 -108 

New Amsterdam ........ 12-31-40 28,442 1,000 6,000 2,250 11,807 6,214 13,301 13,332 49.7 428 92.5 950 768 1,068 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 6-30-41 29,816 1,000 6,000 2,563 11,981 6,984 7,562 6,792 53.2 39.0 92.2 86 392 432 
New England Cas. ....... 6-30-40 1,492 750 a “esos  Senea 3 GS ceecs hh abe sews ~24 13 10 
Springfield, Mass. ..... 12-31-40 1,506 750 iia 3 40 47 7 154.0 120.6 274.6 -61 26 16 
6-30-41 1,620 750 re 35 146 177 71 65.0 40.4 105.4 —49 13 8 

North American Acc..... 6-30-40 3,610 400 933 300 539 1,347 2,341 2,346 35.9 59.0 94.9 117 42 151 
=e eee 12-31-40 3,664 400 908 300 641 1,416 4,695 4,631 39.5 58.0 97.5 71 87 75 
6-30-41 3,805 400 b785 300 643 =1,435 2,507 2,488 39.2 569 96.1 91 39 30 

Northwestern Nat’l ..... 6-30-40 1,893 300 566 50 512 409 485 472 53.0 37.9 90.9 25 24 18 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 12-31-40 1,878 300 585 50 524 430 862 829 60.7 35.7 96.4 19 44 61 
6-30-41 2,068 300 610 50 574 457 546 519 450.0 40.4 90.4 38 27 6 

Norwich Union .......... 6-30-40 2,009 500 ieee 625 139 128 116 59.2 545 113.7 -22 34 27 
WOW TOER, W.. Ze cccces 12-31-40 2,055 500 re 638 140 254 240 66.2 52.8 119.0 -52 65 91 
6-30-41 2,062 500 _. aoe: 635 158 144 127 77.2 51.0 128.2 +4 33 29 

Occidental ene --- ... 6-30-40 4,664 1,000 CS ier 1,017 720 904 765 43.0 448 87.8 42 66 -55 
San Francisco, Cal.. * 112- 31-40 4,723 1,000 | ees 1,153 650 1,673 1,604 49.0 46.9 95.9 51 137 121 
6-30-41 4,966 1,000 ae 1,011 840 1,034 33.9 40.7 74.6 137 68 12 

Ocean Acc. & Guar. ..... 6-30-40 18,022 s900 OS) aoe 6,834 4,428 4,230 4,114 37.0 41.7 78.7 736 274 —282 
Bee TOGe, Be Be ccccce 12-31-40 18,442 8900 .—lll TF eee 7,537 4,307 876 7,880 52.9 43.7 96.6 288 562 298 
6-30-41 18,979  s900 ee 7,391 47 4, 4,297 41.7 414 83.1 506 273 260 

Ohio Casualty ........... 6-30-40 9,368 600 1,342 800 2, pod 3,406 4,03 3,882 47.5 46.7 94.2 163 70 14 
Hamilton, Ohio ........ 12-31-40 9,698 600 1,400 1,148 3,396 7,391 7,280 49.7 43.4 93.1 514 160 141 
6-30-41 10,385 600 1,500 ’ 3" 709 3,596 4,324 4,124 47.5 42.0 89.5 351 79 66 

Ohio Farmers Ind. ...... 6-30-40 1,581 200 Sear 506 308 417 409 46.7 39.6 863 53 5 3 
A ree 12-21-40 1,673 200 a wisese 576 329 823 794 521 416 93.7 38 16 35 
6-30-41 1,814 200 ae este 613 374 518 473 «645.6 42.1 87.7 39 -5 -i1 

Oregon Automobile ..... 6-30-40 548 100 192 19 61 172 176 166 386 52.7 91.3 9 8 11 
POTURNE, OPO. oo. cece 12-31-40 544 100 194 25 62 176 342 334 449 464 91.3 26 16 21 
6-30-41 601 100 206 25 67 200 227 199 47.2 39.1 86.3 12 7 8 

Pacific Employers ....... 6-30-40 6,117 500 911 50 3,295 1,019 2,609 2,588 566 243 80.9 487 31 11 
Los Angeles, Cal. ...... 12-31-40 6,349 500 Za 3,425 1,084 5,489 5402 58.5 249 83.4 869 56 60 
6-30-41 6,751 500 pee 3,456 1,194 3,084 2,975 584 27.4 85.8 393 31 2 

Peerless Casualty ....... 6-30-40 1,816 650 Per 318 295 497 484 39.9 45.0 84.9 63 25 -11 
BOGE, Bie Es. csecvccsces 12-31-40 2,049 650 556 50 401 314 1,002 970 37.3 45.9 83.2 143 50 65 
6-30-41 2,304 650 575 50 480 486 694 522 31.8 388 70.6 80 27 24 

Postal Life & Cas. ...... 6-30-40 666 100 Pee 50 334 328 301 33.3 543 87.6 25 6 6 
Kansas City, Mo........ 12-31-40 725 100 mao 60 335 655 627 32.3 52.4 84.7 84 12 6 
6-30-41 817 200 ae 70 357 367 346 «6.29.1 529 82.0 52 6 6 

Preferred Accident ...... 6-30-40 9,555 1,000 2,040 200 2,900 2.946 3.248 2,500 64.4 36.8 101.2 -553 81 —226 
DUO TOE, Wh. Be ccccss 12-31-40 9,694 1,000 ae se«ee 2,630 2,573 5,551 5.176 53.6 41.5 95.1 78 203 22 
6-30-41 10. 379 1,000 2,066 500 2,717 3,574 3,890 2,889 613 366 97.9 —882 74 39 


a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health. 
b Bonds amortized ; stocks actual market. 

¢ Book values. 

8 Statutory deposit. 
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AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


ORGANIZED 1911 





NATIONWIDE BRANCH OFFICE FACILITIES 





ATLANTA @ BALTIMORE ® BOSTON ® CHICAGO ® CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND @ DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS © KANSAS CITY @ LOS ANGELES @® MILWAUKEE @® MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS ® NEW YORK ®@ PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH ® SAN FRANCISCO ® SEATTLE 





FOR SEPTEMBER, 1941 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of securi- 
ties; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities, 
* Last 000 omitted. + Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 


Stock Casualty Companies 


































































Financial Underwriting Investment 

s Com i = *Total 

Total ° ° 2 ° ° pined Stat Net Invest- 

Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net t + |Loss & | Under- J Invest- ment 

mitted Hd : Re- Re- earned Prems. | Prems Loss Exp. | Exp. writing ment Gain 

Assets Capital | Surplus | serves serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio Ratio | Ratio | Kesults J Income | or Loss 
Preferred Automobile.... 6-30-40 1,142 200 ar 355 349 384 347 «647.5 426 90.1 12 14 13 
Grand Rapids, Mich....12-31-40 1,144 200 __-- 396 315 699 696 53.7 44.4 98.1 15 28 23 
6-30-41 1,192 200 aes 332 400 452 367 «=640.2 43.6 83.8 17 15 14 
Protective Indemnity .... 6-30-40 2,398 1,000 748 20 265 326 395 287 68.6 30.6 99.2 59 24 ~12 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 397 1,000 848 20 246 269 653 602 55.0 37.5 92.5 25 49 27 
6-30-41 1,000 ee) weeks 318 466 511 315 «91.3 32.8 124.1 -139 26 22 
Royal Indemnity ........ 6-30-40 35,053 2,500 5,000 5.355 13,486 7,231 7,870 6,831 49.6 93.5 65 481 ~167 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 35 2,500 5,000 7,808 13,900 6,472 13,589 3,309 52.7 91.7 954 960 669 
6-30-41 37,183 2,500 5,000 7,520 14,193 7,562 8,576 7486 54.4 92.9 49 475 227 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind. ... 6-30-40 13,265 1,000 > diane 3,734 3,967 3.809 3,235 44.9 41.4 86.3 151 221 213 


St. Paul, Minn. ........12-31-40 14,714 1,000 4,084 561 4.327 3,958 7,365 6,800 51.1 39.9 91.0 349 456, 820 
6-30-41 15,949 1,000 4,537 708 4,473 4,402 4,184 3,740 16.7 41.6 883 254 240 270 












Seaboard Surety ........ 6-30-40 5,056 1,000 1,000 1,349 582 948 807 831 20.9 44.4 65.3 299 68 -244 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 5,456 1,000 1,000 1,689 659 966 1667 1,673 214 534 748 432 151 79 
6-30-41 5,997 1,000 1,000 1,931 670 1,174 1,085 877 20.9 44.0 64.9 933 63 69 
Selected Risks Indemnity 6-30-40 1,531 300 300 69 419 419 454 411 61.4 32.0 93.4 11 19 12 
Branchville, N. J.......12-31-40 1,615 300 300 120 483 414 886 R48 64.5 32.4 96.9 15 42 32 
6-30-41 1,705 300 300 127 503 459 507 462 63.2 30.5 93.7 11 21 17 
Standard Accident ...... 6-30-40 23.947 1,357 3,155 850 9,812 a7,229 8,008 7,155 48.0 423 90.3 256 179 242 
Detroit, Mich. ..........12-31-40 26,953 1,759 i Aer 10,101 a6,448 14.752 14.679 49.7 44.2 93.9 931 380 407 
6-30-41 28,635 1,759 . mens 10,137 a7,932 8,944 7.460 49.6 42.1 91.7 93 164 111 
Standard Surety & Cas... 6-30-40 6,137 1,000 eo” ieee 2,117 1,613 1,702 1535 60.7 42.2 102.9 —128 63 65 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 6.087 1,000 tt =; 2,068 1,537 3,278 3.187 55.7 42.2 97.9 45 110 2 
6-30-41 6,125 1,000 i ae 1,965 1,597 1,700 1,641 563 41.1 97.4 4 7 65 
Sun Indemnity ........... 6-30-40 6,687 1,000 * are 1,944 1,600 1,675 1,513 56.5 34.7 91.2 57 74 174 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 6.836 1,000 i ere 2,117 1,412 3,016 3,042 60.6 36.0 96.6 117 157 48 
6-30-41 6,901 1,000 .. Bee 2,043 1,630 1,705 1487 60.3 35.4 95.7 -82 85 56 
Texas Indemnity ........ 6-30-40 300 ieee 422 53 258 252 «448.8 6.2 55.0 113 1 21 
Galveston, Texas ..... 12-31-40 300 Pee 400 64 531 512 49.0 6.1 55.1 229 40 44 
6-30-41 300 ae. seca 401 48 241 257 «3559.5 7.4 66.9 86 21 3s 
Union Insurance ........ 6-30-40 200 a  dtaixas 259 407 458 454 57.1 41.8 98.9 -3 11 -4— 
Indianapolis, Ind. ......12-31-40 200 ee ewes 274 408 848 8145 58.3 42.4 100.7 -9 25 19 
6-30-41 200 Sar 254 411 460 457 568 41.0 97.8 7 11 12 
WMHtOG PACIRG 2 icc cccccce 6-30-40 400 b472 50 820 1,065 1,251 1,197 40.8 95.2 25 7 65 
Seattle, Wash. ........ 2-81-40 400 538 50 R95 1,034 2,498 2.475 40.8 96.0 98 16 51 
6-30-41 400 544 50 881 1,064 1,339 = =—.11,309 44.8 98.4 14 7 7 
United States Casualty. .12-31-40 11,647 1,000 2.500 219 4,899 2,529 6,723 6.838 62.6 37.3 99.9 38 308 393 
ew Torn, NM. ¥. .rccce 6-30-41 1,000 2,500 471 5,208 2,678 4,148 3.994 58.5 36.5 95.0 149 144 136 
U. S. Fidelity & Guar..... 6-30-40 2.000 10,421 26,408 a16,771 17,829 16.371 54.8 45.7 100.5 —911 724 362 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 12-31-40 YT bh a 25.398 a15,612 34,367 34.071 47.1 41.6 887 3,712 1,474 405 
6-30-41 65,939 2,000 DE fees al7,776 20,191 18,026 48.1 43.9 92. 382 763 341 
U. &. Guarantee «. 6.02... 6-30-40 17.346 2.000 5,934 1,250 3,191 3.089 36.4 42.2 %8é6 523 207 -808 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 18,750 2.000 7.045 1,266 3.617 6.153 5. 36.4 43.1 79.5 849 421 Ait 
6-30-41 19,449 2,000 7,202 1,250 4,002 3,640 3,255 33.3 41.5 74.8 647 207 —8&4 
Western Cas. & Surety.. 6-30-40 4,329 750 b355 100 1,492 1.295 1,581 1.477 54.9 37.7 92.6 72 33 a 
Fort Scott, Kansas....12-31-40 4,494 750 .—lUl>7Fe_ 1,624 1,329 3,070 3.032 56.5 39.7 96.2 114 67 8 
6-30-41 4,748 750 eee 1,649 1,530 1,842 1,640 55.8 36.1 91.9 59 6 2 
Western Surety ......... 6-30-40 1,486 300 oe énsme 396 * 269 240 215 58.7 51.9 110.6 -41 18 58 
Sioux Falls, S. D. .....12-31-40 1,521 300 eee 373 272 440 1% 36.9 549 91.8 19 16 28 
6-30-41 1,580 300 ae earbne 353 274 261 258 17.6 46.3 63.9 79 17 8 
CNS Si dicc sek sscseus 6-30-40 =-:1, 525 200 ere 485 572 743 674 5 43.5 95.0 7 22 % 
peemeimg, Mich. 26.6.6. 12-31-40 1,63 200 242 20 504 590 1,492 1,405 38.1 95.5 3s 49 26 
6-30-41 1,728 200 ee 518 672 878 795 41.1 96.1 —2 17 26 
Zurich Gen. Acc. & Lia. . 6-30-40 33,414 s600 8,267 2,000 15,048 6,200 7,623 6.804 55.8 37.2 93.0 —20 446 —44 
RMMORMO, Tie crccccccess 12-31-40 45,485 s600) =11,009 §=2,500 15.118 5,597 14,275 14.058 58.7 36.5 95.2 643 952 Th2 
6-30-41 36,402 s600 11,136 2,500 15,407 6,317 7,834 7,114 56.5 38.3 94.8 -23 437 200 
a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health. e Canadian Government bonds carried at 83144% of market. 


b Bonds amortized ; stocks actual market. 8 Statutory deposit. 
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POLICY YEARS 1938, 1939 AND 1940 AT END OF 1940 
Stock Casualty Companies 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
+Earned Suits Suits per tEarned Suits Suits tEarned Suits Suits per tEarned Suits Suits per 
Auto Pending $100,000 Auto Pending $100,¢ 70 Auto Pending $100,000 Auto Pending on $100,000 
Liab. Prem on 1938 of Earned L ind. prem. on 1939 of Earned i>. am. on 1940 of Earned Liab. Prems. 1938-9-40 of Earned 
1938 Policies Prems. Policies Prems. Policies Prems. 1938-9-40 Policies Prems. st. Paul 
Accident & Cas. ... $390 45 11.5 $718 162 22.6 $961 241 25.1 $2,069 448 21.7 Selected 
Aetna Cas. & Sur. .. 8,641 299 3.5 9,249 715 7.7 5,532 573 10.4 23,422 1,587 6.8 Standar 
Allstate Ins. Co. .... 1,906 36 1.9 2,253 119 5.3 1,456 100 6.9 5,615 255 45 Standar 
Amer. Auto. Ins. ... 10,579 267 2.5 10,037 761 7.6 5,388 440 8.2 26, 1, 5.6 Suburbs 
Amer. Casualty Co.. 1,877 120 6.4 1,999 217 10.9 1,196 106 8.9 5,072 8.7 P 
: Sun In 
Amer. Employers’ .. 1,824 69 3.8 1,977 170 8.6 1,542 274 17.8 5,343 513 9.6 Tenness 
Amer. Fid. & Cas. .. 2,701 20 0.7 2,995 150 5.0 2,883 286 9.9 8,579 456 5.3 Travele! 
American General . . 274 10 3.6 347 19 5.5 183 11 6.0 804 40 5.0 Travele! 
Amer. Indemnity .. SS4 38 4.3 926 82 8.9 520 39 7.5 2,330 159 6.8 Trinity 
Amer. Motorists ... 3,719 219 5.9 3,474 444 12.8 2 420 18.9 9,420 1,083 11.5 
Union I 
Amer. Policyhdrs. . 663 44 6.6 736 166 22.6 715 31.9 2,114 438 20.7 United | 
American States ... 1,011 9 0.9 934 21 a2 77 10 1.7 2,522 40 1.6 United | 
American Surety .. 988 43 4.4 1,023 8.8 79 14.2 2,566 212 8.3 v. 8. Fi 
Anchor Casualty .. 54 3 0.5 570 25 4.4 326 25 waa 1,450 53 3.7 United 
Associated Indem. . 534 22 4.1 493 56 11.4 235 33 14.0 1,262 111 8.8 
Utilities 
Atlantic Ins. Co. .. 299 13 4.3 204 37 12.6 164 19 11.6 757 69 9.1 Wester! 
Buckeye Union Cas. 983 19 1.9 939 53 5.6 33 6.0 468 105 4.3 Wolveri 
Car & General ..... 1,687 97 5.7 1,985 402 20.3 1,410 337 23.9 5,082 836 16.4 Yorkshi 
Central Sur. & Ins. 1,939 31 1.6 2,065 99 4.8 1,473 $0 6.1 5,477 220 4.0 Zurich ¢ 
Century Indemnity. 2,395 139 5.8 2,390 399 16.7 554 270 17.4 f 808 12.7 
Tot 
Citizens Cas. Co. .. 2 17 4.3 329 36 10.9 342 47 13.7 1,063 100 9.4 
Columbia Cas. Co. . 5 52 9.2 8 100 12.1 404 75 15.2 1,886 227 12.0 
Commercial Cas. ... : 180 7.8 2,562 462 18.0 1,605 17.9 6,480 14.3 
Commercial Stand. . 533 ris) 4.9 1,281 145 11.3 916 66 7.2 3,730 286 7.7 
Connecticut Indem.. 437 8 1.8 537 34 6.3 329 15 4.6 ,303 57 4.4 
Continental Cas. ... 4,276 243 5.7 4,913 580 11.8 3,127 372 11.9 12,316 1,195 9.7 
Dearborn National. 347 9 2.6 295, 40 13.6 152 27 17.8 794 9.6 
Ragle Indem. Co. .. 1,220 72 5.9 1,362 203 14.9 3 147 18.3 3,385 422 12.5 Allied 1 
Economy Auto ..... 222 14 6.3 256 23 9.0 175 5 2.9 653 42 6.4 Amer. I 
Employers Cas. Co.. 779 9 1.2 830 46 5.5 498 32 6.4 2,107 87 4.1 Amer. 
Auto- 
Emplyrs. Lia. Assur. 6,751 246 3.6 6,968 728 10.4 5,143 898 17.5 18,862 1,872 9.9 Beacon 
Fureka Casualty .. 134 11 8.2 16 10 6.3 27 17 13.4 21 38 9.0 
Fidelity & Cas. Co.. 5,610 297 5.3 5,295 606 11.4 3 339 11.1 3,971 1,242 8.9 Butche! 
Fireman's Fund ... 1,560 124 7.9 1,532 1 12.7 853 121 14.2 945 439 11.1 Celina 
Freeport Motor Cas. 412 10 2.4 440 24 5.5 250 12 4.8 1,102 46 4.2 Emply1 
FEmply! 
Gen. Ace. F. & LL. .. 9,158 537 5.9 8,428 1,126 13.4 4,097 660 16.1 21,683 2,323 10.7 Equity 
Gen. Cas. of Amer.. 1,717 33 1.9 1,722 5 5.5 1,060 67 6.3 4,499 195 4.3 
Gen. Cas. of Wisc... 686 13 1.9 739 30 4.1 484 19 3.9 1,909 62 3.2 Exchar 
Glens Falls Ind. ... 1,924 81 4.2 1,898 179 9.4 1,102 177 16.1 4,924 437 8.9 Factor: 
Globe Indemnity .. 5,305 24: 4.5 5,151 596 11.6 37131 488 15.6 13,677 1,327 9.7 Farm | 
Ferm | 
Government Emplys. 160 q 2.5 227 26 11.5 161 23 14.3 548 53 9.7 Farme! 
Great Amer. Ind. .. 3,045 126 4.1 2,929 301 10.3 1,934 251 13.0 7,908 67: 8.6 
Hartford Accident . 9,830 652 6.6 9,816 1,190 12.1 966 858 14.4 25,612 2,71 10.5 Farme! 
Hawkeye Casualty. 277 6 2.2 341 . 4.4 201 9 4.5 819 30 3.7 Farme: 
Home Indemnity .. 1,798 78 4.3 1,955 206 10.5 1,225 164 13.4 4,978 448 9.0 Franke 
G 
Hoosier Casualty .. 345 16 4.6 338 29 8.6 215 8 3.7 898 53 5.9 onde 
Illinois Casualty .. 177 5 2.8 190 12 6.3 125 8 6.4 492 25 5.1 
Illinois Nat’l Cas. ; 296 12 4.1 328 21 6.4 199 8 4.0 823 41 5.0 Harley 
Ind. Ins. of N. 3,412 262 7.9 3,328 560 16.8 2,015 263 13.1 8,755 1,085 12.4 Heme 
Keystone Auto C Sah 1,316 f 6.4 1,181 143 12.1 43 7.4 3,081 0 8.8 lil. Ag 
Lon. Guar. & Ace. . 1,724 86 5.0 1,622 198 12.2 891 110 12.3 4,237 394 9.3 Interb 
Lon. & Lane. Ind. 1,283 97 7.6 1,162 148 12.7 573 91 15.9 3,018 336 11.1 elie 
Mfrs. Casualty .. 1,904 90 4.7 1,775 192 10.8 1,210 178 14.7 889 480 9.4 et 4 
Maryland Casualty 5,894 313 5.3 5,396 721 13.4 3,179 431 13.6 14,469 1,465 10.1 Je -# 
Mass. Bonding .... 4,074 242 5.9 3,917 746 19.0 2,665 519 19.5 10,656 1,507 14.1 or, 
Mercer Casualty ... 309 2 0.6 286 29 - 10.1 147 17 11.6 742 48 6.5 Libert 
Merchants Indem. . 723 64 8.9 (43 88 13.7 343 46 13.4 1,709 198 11.6 I 
Metropolitan Cas. . 2,779 186 6.7 2,975 563 18.9 1,896 438 23.1 650 1,187 15.5 vumbe 
Motor Vehicle Cas.. 382 10 2.6 39 26 6.7 201 11.4 972 59 6.1 ee 
Nat. Auto. Ins. Co.. 207 5 2.4 376 21 5.6 216 11 5.1 799 37 4.6 oe 
National Casualty . 248 16 4.6 360 39 10.8 34 15.5 928 9.6 Michig 
New Amsterdam .. 3,128 191 6.1 3,112 579 18.6 1,813 311 17.2 8,053 1,081 13.4 
New York Casualty 677 38 5.6 662 73 11.0 f 16.9 1,683 169 10.0 Milwa 
Northwest Casualty 906 9 1.0 1,051 42 4.0 576 30 5.2 2,533 81 3.2 Motor 
Northwest’n Nat'l . 43 8 1.5 537 42 7.8 24 8.0 1,380 74 5.4 i, 
Occidental Indem. . 484 19 3.9 534 38 73 283 8.8 1,301 82 6.3 Natior 
Ocean Acc. & Guar. 1,961 99 5.0 1,621 189 11.7 905 123 13.6 4,487 411 9.2 
Ohio Casualty ..... 2,678 48 1.8 3,115 131 4.2 1,795 47 2.6 A 226 3.0 Pa. TI 
Ohio Farmers Ind.. 537 15 2.8 510 29 5.7 281 12 4.3 1,328 5 4.2 Public 
Pacific Auto. Ins. . 469 11 2.3 408 29 7.1 202 13 6.4 1,079 53 4.9 ger 
Secur 
Pacific Employers . 578 14 2.4 562 45 8.0 304 29 9.5 1,444 88 6.1 Shelb; 
Pacific Indemnity . 1,906 51 2.7 1,780 144 8.1 1,004 82 8.2 4,690 277 5.9 
Peerless Casualty . 141 2 1.4 239 we 152 3 2.0 532 9 p E Stand. 
Pennsylvania Cas. . 1,100 56 5.1 1,854 236 12.7 1,239 131 10.6 4.193 423 10.1 State 
Pennsylvania Mfrs’. 864 44 5.1 782 11.4 421 25 5.9 2,067 158 7.6 7-7 
J. 8. 
Phoenix Indemnity 1,020 57 5.6 1,025 139 13.6 608 107 17.6 2,653 303 11.4 Utica 
Preferred Accident. 2'270 183 8.1 t 417 16.0 1,895 340 17.9 6,764 940 13.9 Virgi1 
Preferred Auto .... $21 15 4.7 273 33 12.1 141 10 I 735 58 7.9 
Protective Indem. . 213 11 5.2 47 16.5 255 26.7 752 126 16.8 T 
Royal Indemnity .. 3,962 211 5.3 4,078 5 12.5 2,258 399 17.7 10,298 1,118 10.9 + Ls 
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St. Paul Mercury .. 
Selected Risks Ind.. 
Standard Accident . 
Standard Sur. & Cas. 
Suburban Auto .... 


Sun Indemnity .... 
Tennessee Auto .... 
Travelers Indem. .. 
Travelers Insur. .. 
Trinity Universal .. 


Union Ins. of Ind. . 
United Pacific ..... 
United States Cas. . 
U.S. Fid. & Guar. 

United States Guar. 


Utilities Insurance . 
Western Cas. & Sur. 
Wolverine Ins. .... 
Yorkshire Indem. 
Zurich Gen. Ac. & Lia. 


Totals (100 Co's.) "$196,840 40 9,236 


Allied Mut. Cas. ... 
Amer. Farmers —— 
Amer. Mut. Liab 
Auto-Owners Ins. 
Beacon Mutual Ind. 


Butchers’ Mut. Cas. 
Celina Mut. Cas. ... 
Emplyrs. Mut. Cas. 
Emplyrs. Mut. Liab. 
Equity Mut. Ins. .. 


Exchange Mut. Ind. 
Factory Mut. Liab.. 
Farm Bureau, Ohio 
Ferm Bureau, Ind.. 
Farmers’ Mut. Auto. 


Farmers Mut. Liab. 
Farmers Union Mut. 
Frankenmuth Mut. 
Grange Mut. Cas. .. 
Hardware Mut. Cas. 


Harleysville Mut. .. 
Home Mut. Cas. . 

Mil, Agricul. Mut. .. 
Interboro Mut. Ind. 


lowa Mut. Cas. .... 
Iowa Mut. Liab. .. 
Jamestown Mut. Ins. 
Keystone Mut. Cas. 
Liberty Mut. Ins. . 


Lumber Mut. Cas. . 
Lumbermens Mut.. 


Manhattan Mut. Auto. 


Merchants Mut. Cas. 
Michigan Mut. Liab. 


Milwaukee Auto. .. 
Motorists Mut. .... 
Nat'l Grange Mut.. 
National Mut. Cas. 
National Mut. Ins.. 


Pa. Thresh. & Far.. 
Public Service Mut. 
Seaboard Mut. Cas. 
Security Mut. Cas.. 
Shelby Mut. P. G. . 


Standard Mut. Cas.. 
State Auto. Mut. .. 
State Farm Mut. 

U. 8. Mut. Ins. Co.. 
ee 
Virginia Auto. Mut. 


Totals (50 Co’s.) 


+ Last (000) omitted. 





AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY SUITS—Continued 
Stock Casualty Companies—Continued 




















No. of vo. of No. of No. of 

tEarned Suits Suits po} +tEarned Suits ® per tEarned Suits Suits ~4 tiers nod Suits Suits per 

Auto Pend 100, Auto Pending rho, Auto Pend 100. Pending on $100,000 
Liab. Prem. on 193 of Earned Liab. Prem. on 1939 of Earned Liab. Prem. on 1940 of Earned Liab. “Prems. 1938-90-40 of Earned 

Policies Prems. 1939 Policies Prems. 1940 Policies Prems. 1938-9-40 Policies Prems. 

2,013 74 3.7 2,030 201 19.9 1,183 100 8.5 5,226 375 7.2 
410 11 2.7 417 38 9.1 225 27 12.0 1,052 76 7.2 
2,856 136 4.8 3,553 16.0 2,250 426 18.9 8,659 1,131 13.1 
36 3.8 1,140 181 15.9 690 4 13.6 2,770 311 11.2 
172 3 1.7 196 4.1 124 3 2.4 492 14 2.8 
1,627 37 2.3 1,522 159 10.4 880 160 18.2 4,029 356 8.8 
220 1.8 + 29 13.6 117 30 25.6 551 63 11.4 
977 50 5.1 1,474 145 9.8 806 74 9.2 3,257 269 8.3 
15,420 836 5.4 14,555 1,975 13.6 9,018 1,615 17.9 38,993 4,426 11.4 
B30 57 4.3 1,310 117 8.9 30 56 7.7 3,375 230 6.8 
291 13 4.5 340 24 7.3 184 10 5.4 815 47 5.8 
723 9 1.2 824 42 5.1 38 8.4 2,001 89 4.4 
1,381 71 5.1 1,484 237 16.0 807 120 14.9 3,672 428 11.7 
6,560 202 3.1 6,442 476 7.4 3,699 320 8.7 16,701 998 6.0 
1,860 44 2.4 1,741 135 7.8 867 71 8.2 4,468 250 5.6 
395 10 2.5 387 23 5.9 266 25 9.4 1,048 58 5.5 
1,415 72 5.1 1,188 131 11.0 621 t 9.3 3,224 261 8.1 
555 15 2.7 548 30 5.5 340 8.8 1,443 15 5.2 
276 17 6.2 260 32 12.3 150 24 16.0 686 73 10.6 
4,006 6.9 3,808 602 15.8 2,193 404 18.4 10,097 3, 12.8 
4.7 $198,924 22,686 11.4 4 $121,743 16,540 a? 6 $517,507 48,462 9.4 

Mutual Casualty Companies 

$253 13 5.1 $293 15 5.1 $185 25 13.5 $731 53 7.3 
73 1 1.4 87 6 6.9 5 13 17.3 235 20 8.5 
3,251 162 5.0 3,233 390 12.1 2,014 355 17.6 8,498 907 10.7 
1 218 17 1.4 1, 45 3.7 599 20 3.3 3,047 82 2.7 
90 5 5.6 110 14 12.7 66 7 10.6 266 26 9.8 
56 10.7 135 49 36.3 126 49 38.9 317 104 32.8 
387 12 3.1 405 55 13.6 198 9 4.5 990 76 # 
925 13 1.4 929 45 4.8 499 30 6.0 2,353 88 3.7 
1,229 49 4.0 1,300 97 7.5 688 51 7.4 3,217 197 6.1 
204 5 2.5 236 10 4.2 121 14 11.6 561 29 5.2 
293 22 7.5 280 37 13.2 9 24 16.1 722 83 11.5 
2,364 3.7 2,204 315 14.3 1,511 280 18.5 6,079 683 11.2 
2,727 44 1.6 2,865 141 4.9 J 72 4.5 7,200 257 3.6 
74 8.1 108 18 16.7 145 17 11.7 3 41 12.5 
750 25 3.3 730 46 6.3 616 42 6.8 2,006 113 5.4 
80 5 6.3 96 15 15.6 56 2 3.6 232 22 9.5 
67 3 4.5 &5 5 5.9 46 4 8.7 198 12 6.1 
95 3 3.2 106 8 7.5 61 2 3.3 262 13 5.0 
77 1 1.3 103 5 4.9 87 3 3.4 267 3.4 
5,050 99 2.0 5,001 219 4.4 3,053 240 7.9 13,104 558 4.3 
1,234 77 6.2 1,228 117 9.5 610 38 6.2 3,072 232 7.6 
98 3.1 113 9 8.0 83 8.4 19 6.5 
443 29 6.5 516 58 11.2 487 36 7.4 1,446 123 8.5 
779 62 8.0 692 211 30.5 411 126 30.7 1,882 399 21.2 
119 3 2.5 114 7 6.1 64 4.7 297 13 4.4 
526 5.3 532 40 7.5 287 10 3.5 1,345 78 5.8 
637 19 3.0 636 59 9.3 358 34 9.5 1,631 112 6.9 
212 26 12.3 330 28.5 216 13.9 758 150 19.8 
9,001 412 4.6 9,597 1,451 15.1 7,584 1,429 18.8 26,182 3,292 12.6 
146 15 10.3 154 18 11.7 101 11 10.9 1 11.0 
12,464 513 4.1 12,454 1,290 10.4 8,227 1,149 14.0 33,145 2,952 8.9 
1,024 2 3.7 1,087 78 7.2 1,166 8 7.5 3,277 193 5.9 
2,149 102 4.7 2,439 310 12.7 ,690 222 13.1 6,278 634 10.1 
i; 12 | | 1,062 47 4.4 522 19 3.6 2,666 78 2.9 
505 19 3.2 559 49 8.8 25 8.4 1,450 93 6.4 
355 9 2.5 409 15 3.7 275 15 5.5 1,039 3.8 
1,092 45 4.1 1,145 97 8.5 749 82 10.9 2,986 224 7.5 
243 12 4.9 177 21 11.9 162 17 10.5 582 50 8.6 
204 16 7.8 123 15 12.2 111 27 24.3 438 58 13.2 
634 49 Ta 583 67 11.5 322 30 9.3 1,539 146 9.5 
23 2 8.7 85 44.7 142 79 55.6 250 119 47.6 
89 8 9.0 98 28 28.6 5 12 23.5 238 48 20.2 
426 30 7.0 409 42 10.3 231 125 4.1 1,066 197 18.5 
10 1.9 553 26 4.7 325 18 5.5 1,416 oF 3.8 
70 2 2.9 87 9 10.3 9 14.1 221 20 9.0 
2,125 50 2.4 2,104 7 4.1 1,126 49 4.4 5,355 186 3.5 
6,392 59 0.9 7,203 290 4.0 5,973 350 5.9 568 3.6 
204 24 11.8 272 61 22.4 252 51 20.2 728 136 18.7 
2,413 150 . oa 2,452 360 14.7 1,719 433 25.2 6,584 943 14.3 
161 5 3.1 209 24 11.5 13 9.8 502 42 8.4 
$64,741 2,398 3.7 $66,958 6,553 9.8 $45,639 5,795 12.7 $177,338 14,746 8.3 
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PART TIME COURSES 


HE Hartford College of Insur- 

ance is extending its activities to 
include instruction for part-time 
students, according to an announce- 
ment by Edward G. Baird, Director 
of the college. The new program, 
which will be conducted in addition 
to the regular full-time courses, will 
be inaugurated when’ the college 
opens in September. It is expected 
that among the thousands of home 
office employees of Hartford there 
will be many who will be interested 
in taking the special courses at the 
college which tie in with their work 
in the insurance companies but who 
may not be desirous of undertaking 
the complete course which leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Insurance Administration. 

Part-time enrollment will also be 
open to insurance agents, insurance 
adjusters, members of the legal 
profession, and any others who may 
find the courses helpful in their 
work. The admission requirements 
call for the successful completion of 
one-half the work required for a 
bachelor’s degree at an approved 
college or university. The classes 
will be held in the evening at the 
college on Woodland Street and will 
cover the following subjects: “life 
insurance, casualty insurance, fire 
insurance, marine insurance, health 
and accident, fidelity and surety 
bonds, insurance law, insurance ac- 
counting, insurance marketing, in- 
surance investments.” 

A descriptive catalogue and other 
information about the part-time 
courses can be obtained from the 
Registrar of the College. 


COURSES IN INSURANCE 


NEW syllabus has been pre- 

pared covering courses in insur- 
ance to be offered during 1941-1942 
by more than forty societies and 
study groups affiliated with the In- 
surance Institute of America. The 
syllabus lists courses covering “Gen- 
eral Principles of Insurance and 
Suretyship,” and casualty, fire. life 
and marine branches of the business. 
Correspondence courses also are 
available, and will extend for 
eighteen to twenty-one weeks from 
November 10, 1941. 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNTING 
COURSE 


HE Hartford College of Insur- 

ance has announced the appoint- 
ment to its faculty of William N. 
MacKenzie, a member of the statis- 
tical and actuarial department of the 
Hartford Fire, to teach insurance 
accounting. 

The course will cover such points 
as the preparation and analysis of in- 
surance company annual statements, 
the valuation of various asset and 
liability items, taxation of insurance 
companies, and the regulatory and 
supervisory control exercised by the 
various states over insurance com- 
panies. Guest lecturers from the 
various Hartford companies will 
assist Mr. MacKenzie and will dis- 
cuss specialized aspects of casualty 
and life insurance accounting. 


New Appointments 


Appointment to the faculty of 
The Hartford College of Insurance 


of Bernard Flaxman and Howard - 


M. Bromage has been announced by 
Harlan S. Don Carlos, President of 
the college. Mr. Flaxman, who is 
assistant secretary of the Hartford 
Fire and Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Companies, will teach the 
insurance investments course; and 
Mr. Bromage, a member of the 
agency department of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company, will 
teach the accident and health insur- 
ance course and also classes in 
burglary, plate glass, and other 
miscellaneous lines. 


NEW YORK COLLISION 
DEVIATIONS REDUCED 


FFECTIVE August 1, Superin- 

tendent Pink of New York re- 
duced by one-third the filed devia- 
tions of eight companies on automo- 
bile collision rates in the State of 
New York. A deviation of 10% 
(previously 15%) was granted to 
the following companies :—Ameri- 
can Automobile Fire, General of 
America, Hamilton Fire, Merchants 
Fire of New York, Pacific Fire, 
Standard of New York and Wash- 
ington Assurance Corp. The devia- 
tion of the Northern of New York, 
which had been 25%, was reduced 
to 17%. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


OLUNTARY compliance with 

the Wage and Hour Law will be 
the policy of most insurance com- 
panies under a program of coopera- 
tion announced by General Philip 
B. Fleming, Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, U. S. 
Department of Labor. An estimated 
300,000 insurance employes will be 
affected. Principal insurance groups 
were represented in the negotiations 
as follows: Vincent P. Whitsith, 
Manager and General Counsel of 
the Association of Life Presidents, 
New York City; Col. Charles B. 
Robbins, Manager and _ General 
Counsel of the American Life Con- 
vention, Chicago, Ill.; C. W. Fair- 
child, General Manager and Treas- 
urer of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, New York 
City; Frank S. Rowland, Life Of- 
fice Management Association, New 
York City; John Holcombe of the 
Insurance Research Bureau, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Harry Cooper, Jr. of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; and J. H. Doyle, General 
Counsel, Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

A similar program effected with 
company members of the American 
Mutual Alliance, embracing more 
than one hundred of America’s 
largest mutual fire and casualty in- 
surance companies, was _ initiated 
August 1. 

All of the insurance organizations 
involved, while cooperating in the 
program of voluntary compliance. 
adhere to the legal position that the 
law does not apply to insurance com- 
panies because they are not engaged 
in interstate commerce. 





MASSACHUSETTS NON- 
ASSESSABLE BILL 


Y A vote of twenty to thirteen 

the Massachusetts Senate con- 
curred with the House on a bill to 
permit Massachusetts mutual fire 
and casualty insurance companies to 
issue non-assessable policies similar 
to those issued by mutual companies 
in every other state, except New 
Hampshire and New York in which 
non-assessable statutes for casualty 
mutuals do not become effective un- 
til Jan. 1, 1943. Final action on this 
bill is expected in September. 
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Right of Company to Rescind Policy 
for Misrepresentation 


Through his broker, the assured 
makes application for a fire policy 
covering his interest as the lessee 
of a certain building. The broker 
represents to the company that 
the interest of the assured in the 
premises is such that it will continue 
until the property is destroyed by 
fire. The company furnishes the 
policy covering the assured’s lease- 
hold interest. The building is sub- 
sequently destroyed by fire and the 
company then learns that the as- 
sured, instead of having a leasehold 
interest terminable only upon de- 
struction of the property has in fact, 
only a month to month tenancy. 
Most fire insurance companies acting 
in the usual course of business do 
not knowingly issue a policy on such 
a leasehold mmterest. The company 
denies liability and the assured 
brings suit. What ruling? 


The decision should be in favor of 
the insurance company. By reason 
of the misrepresentation made by 
the assured’s broker, both parties 
were misled into drawing up the 
policy. They assumed something to 
be so that was not so; namely—that 
the assured had a leasehold interest 
in an estate terminable only upon 
destruction of the property. A mis- 
take vitally affecting a fact or facts, 
on the basis of which the parties 
contracted, renders their contract 
voidable by the injured party. The 
representation of the broker related 
to the subject of insurance itself and 
was, therefore, of such a material 
character as to render the contract 
voidable by the insurance company. 
Smith v. Royal Insurance Company, 
Ltd., 37 Fed. Sup. 841 (Calif.). 
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Construction of Mortgage Clause 


An automobile collision policy 
contains a simple loss payable clause 
running to the holder of the mort- 
gage on the assured’s automobile. 
The policy also contains the usual 
provision whereby the insurance 
company is subrogated to the rights 
of the assured in the event damage 
is caused to the vehicle by a third 
person. The automobile is involved 
in a collision and is demolished. The 
assured brings a suit against the 
wrongdoer and under a stipulation 
of settlement his claims for personal 
injuries and for damage to his auto- 
mobile are settled for a substantial 
sum (the collision insurance carrier 
having made no adjustment under 
its policy). The mortgage holder 
brings suit against the company to 
recover the amount which the as- 
sured would have been entitled to 
receive in the event an adjustment 
had been made under the policy. 
What are the rights of the parties? 


The simple form of loss payable 
clause, sometimes called the “open 
mortgage clause,” must be dis- 
tinguished from the union or stand- 
ard mortgage clause which provides 
that the insurance as to the interest 
of the mortgagee shall not be in- 
validated by any act of the mort- 
gagor. When the assured made a 
settlement of his claim for the dam- 
ages sustained to his automobile he 
thereby deprived the insurance car- 
rier of its contract right of subroga- 
tion against the wrongdoer. The 
holder of the mortgage under the 
loss payable clause was merely the 
appointee of the assured ; that is. the 
person designated to receive what- 
ever the assured was entitled to re- 
cover under the policy. The loss 


payable clause did not create a con- 
tractual relationship between the 
mortgage holder and the insurance 
company. When the assured re- 
covered the amount of his damage 
from the wrongdoer the latter was 
relieved from all liability for the 
accident, and the insurance com- 
pany, being thus deprived of its 
right of subrogation was discharged 
from its obligation to indemnify its 
assured. Since the rights of the 
mortgage holder under the clause in 
question are no greater than those 
of the named assured, he is not en- 
titled to recover from the insurance 
company. Conard v. Moreland, 298 
N. W. 628 (Iowa). 


Right of Injured Minor's Father to 
Recover Damages Where Minor 
Personally Has No Valid Claim 


The “Occupancy Coverage” clause 
of an automobile policy excludes 
protection against claims for injurics 
to occupants of the automobile. A 
further provision obligates the com- 
pany “to pay any loss by reason of 
liability imposed by law upon the 
subscriber * * * for damages on 
account of bodily injury.” A minor 
child is injured while riding in the 
assured’s automobile and recovers a 
judgment against the assured. By 
virtue of the exclusion clause she 
has no right to recover damaqes 
against the company. However, her 
father brings suit against the as- 
sured and recovers damages on ac- 
count of the expense he was put to 
in connection with the medical serv- 
ices rendered the child. The ques- 
tion arises as to whether the father 
can recover against the insurance 
company in view of the exclusion 
clause. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


Under the holding of the Appel- 
late Court of Indiana in the case of 
Automobile Underwriters, Inc. v. 
Camp, 32 N. E. (2nd) 112 (Ind.), 
the father has a legal claim against 
the insurance carrier. The court 
held that an action by a father to 
recover the cost of medical services 
rendered to his child is an action for 
an injury to a property right and not 
for an injury to the person. Al- 
though the Occupancy Coverage 
clause excludes a “claim for injuries 
to the occupants of the insured auto- 
mobile” it does not exclude claims 
“based upon” injuries to occupants 
of such automobile or claims of 
third parties “arising out of” in- 
juries to such occupants. The father 
was therefore permitted to recover 
from the insurance company the 
amount of his judgment against the 
named assured. 


NEW FRAUD OFFICE 


NTI-FRAUD work of the 

Claims Bureau will be intensi- 
fied in the important territory 
centering about St. Louis through a 
Field Office just established in that 
city. The office is managed by N. 
Morgan Woods, formerly with the 
Atlanta, Georgia, Field Office, and 
prior to that a special agent and 
attorney with several investigative 
branches of the Federal service, in- 
cluding the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. He will be assisted by 
Hal D. Bray, formerly probation 
officer for the United States Pro- 
bation System in Kansas City, 
Missouri. The association now 
maintains eight claim offices, em- 
ploying twenty-seven special agents. 
supervised from the Claim Bureau’s 
main office at 60 John Street, New 
York. 


FIRE RATE REDUCTION 
N INITIAL 15% cut in Detroit 


residential fire insurance rates 
has been ordered by Governor Van 
Wagoner, who also has ordered In- 
surance Commissioner Berry to con- 
duct an inquiry to determine whether 
the reduction should be increased to 


30% or 35%. 
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INSURANCE ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 


sa@ ALES and Advertising Co- 

operation” will be the theme 
of the annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference which 
will be held at Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa., September 8 and 9. 
According to David C. Gibson, vice 
president and advertising manager 
of the Maryland Casualty Company 
and president of the Conference, one 
of the most interesting and practical 
programs in I-A-C history has been 
arranged, tying up with the general 
theme. 

H. K. Dugdale, executive vice 
president of Van Sant, Dugdale 
and Company, national advertising 
agency of Baltimore, Md., will give 
the keynote talk at the opening 
session on Monday morning. Mr. 
Dugdale is a_ nationally known 
speaker on advertising and merchan- 
dising subjects and is author of two 
of the largest selling books ever 
published on salesmanship. 

Other speakers who will appear 
on the program, discussing specific 
features of sales and advertising co- 
operation, will include George W. 
Scott, educational director of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and George Malcolm-Smith, 
member of the Travelers Insurance 
Company’s Publicity Department, 
artist writer and author of the novel 
“Slightly Perfect,” recently pub- 
lished by Random House. Mr. 
Smith also wrote one of the Trav- 
elers’ most effective national adver- 
tisements, ““The Greatest Reason in 
the World.” 

Of particular interest will be a 
panel discussion on Monday in 


which both agents and company field 
men will participate. All will be 
given an opportunity to express their 
views and tell their experience with 
“sales and advertising co-operation” 
and offer suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

Among those who will take part 
in this discussion are Guy Warfield, 
Jr., of Baltimore, president of the 
Maryland Association of Insurance 
Agents ; and Leonard Dakin, one of 
the leading agents in Rochester, 
N. Y. The field man’s viewpoint 
will be presented by Allyn Crooker 
of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany’s Philadelphia Office. 

On Tuesday morning, actual ex- 
amples of sales and advertising 
co-operation will be presented and 
discussed by various Conference 
members. Both company advertising 
managers and trade paper editors 
will have a part in this discussion. 
It is expected that some of the most 
successful insurance company cam- 
paigns in recent years will be out- 
lined and described. 

The annual business meeting of 
the Conference also will be held 
Tuesday morning at which time 
officers and directors will be elected. 

The President’s Dinner will be 
held Monday night in the Hotel 
Hershey Banquet Hall. A_ special 
feature of the dinner will be a talk 
by Maurice Fitzgerald, war corres- 
pondent and humorist. Entertain- 
ment on Sunday night will be pro- 
vided by Jacques Romano, student 
and master of the occult lore of the 
Far East. The meeting will adjourn 
after the luncheon on Tuesday. 


"RECORD" 


IREMAN’S Fund Record, the 

oldest fire insurance house maga- 
zine in the United States, has just 
gained further recognition as the 
fourth oldest of all house organs in 
the nation, following a two-year 
study of the field by the Paper 
Makers Advertising Association. 

Fireman’s Fund Record was pub- 
lished first in January, 1878, under 
the name of “Insurance Items” and 
in 1880 was changed to its present 
name. Except for approximately 


three years, following the San Fran- 
cisco fire and earthquake in 1906, 
the “Record” has been issued con- 
tinuously, making it over sixty-one 
years old. 

Popular among = agents and 
brokers, employees and other friends 
of the fire and casualty companies 
of Fireman’s Fund Group, the 
“Record” has a monthly circulation 
of over 16,000. Its present editor is 
W. Stanley Pearce, secretary of the 
group of companies. 
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CONFLICTING 


HILE in the memory of 
many of you there is the 
infancy period of automobile 


liability insurance, the field has 
grown so large in our widespread 
use of motor vehicles that today the 
confusion sometimes arising on 
coverage questions is quite complex, 
despite the efforts of insurance com- 
pany counsel in drafting what is 
hoped to be explicit and litigation 
proof terms of policies. 

Originally an automobile was 
somewhat restricted in its use, but 
today we are invariably driving or 
using another’s automobile, hiring 
some owner’s truck for our specific 
business, or engaging an employee 
with arrangements for use of his 
own automobile in our business, and 
the like. As a result of this wide- 
spread and extended use of the auto- 
mobile, competition brought us the 
omnibus clause with which you are 
all familiar and which has been 
“talked to death” by speakers every- 
where and which has caused count- 
less decisions. 

What I would like to consider 
with you this afternoon is not alone 
the provisions in the “omnibus” 
clause, but also the “other insurance” 
clauses of policies and the invariable 
result of litigation between two in- 
surers as to which should pay in a 
given case. 


Conflicting Coverages 


Various situations can give rise to 
these conflicting coverages today. 
Some may occur when an “Em- 
ployers’ Contingent” policy exists 
where the employee carries his own 
automobile insurance with an omni- 
bus clause, extending coverage to 
one “legally responsible for the use 
of,” either as a passenger, a princi- 
pal and agent, or under the doctrine 
of “respondant superior”; or the 
permissive use of another’s auto- 
mobile with the driver or user carry- 
ing a “Drive Other Cars” endorse- 
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ment on his own policy; the hiring 
of motor vehicles with or without 
driver; the issuance of a ‘General 
Liability” policy overlapping by its 
terms specific automobile insurance ; 
or the extended coverage of a ‘Ga- 
rage Liability” policy to a prospective 
customer and the latter’s own auto- 
mobile policy extending coverage to 
the same operation. When such oc- 
currences present themselves, which 
insurer is first liable and what is the 
construction of the “excess,” ‘‘co- 
insurance” or “other insurance” 
clauses. 





Most of the decisions on these 
several points have been handed 
down in the past 10 or 15 years, but 
still we have no hard and fast rule 
of construction, many of the cases 
being decided by conclusions that are 
far from logical, making for a hope- 
less and irreconcilable jumble of 
authorities as can best be seen from 
consideration of the several cases 
that follow herein. 





COVERAGES 


by H. BEALE ROLLINS 


Baltimore, Maryland 


“Other Valid Insurance" or ‘Excess 
Coverage” 


In Grasberger v. Liebert & Obert 
6 A (2d) 925, 122 A.L.R. 1201, 
(1939, Supreme Court of Penna.), 
Rietheimer leased with a driver on a 
weekly basis a truck to Liebert & 
Obert Inc. for the delivery of beer. 
Grasberger was injured and sued 
Liebert & Obert Inc. together with 
the driver. Liebert & Obert sum- 
moned Rietheimer as an additional 
defendant, a verdict of $3,500 result- 
ing against both Rietheimer and 
Liebert & Obert. Rietheimer’s in- 
surer, the Pennsylvania Thresher- 
mans, paid Grasberger the full 
amount of the judgment and had it 
marked to its use. Liebert & Obert 
then filed a petition and obtained rule 
upon Rietheimer and Threshermans 
to show cause why the order should 
not be stricken out and the judgment 
marked satisfied. On appeal it was 
decided the judgment should be 
entered satisfied for the policy of the 
Threshermans extended coverage to 
any person legally responsible for the 
operation of the truck and as the 
verdict of the jury established that 
Rietheimer and Liebert & Obert 
were in joint control of the operator 
of the truck, and in pari delicto, the 
liability of Liebert & Obert would be 
covered by the policy. However, a 
clause in the Threshermans policy 
provided that anyone insured under 
the policy and covered by other valid 
insurance, had no insurance under 


Threshermans policy. 
(Cantinued on the next page) 
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Conflicting Auto Coverages—Cont. 

Liebert & Obert had a policy with 
the Aetna which covered the loss but 
Aetna’s policy contained an “other 
insurance” clause making the Aetna 
policy “excess coverage” over and 
above the “valid and collectible” in- 
surance taken out by the owner or 
operator, 

The Court approached the ques- 
tion by asking if Liebert & Obert 
were covered by other valid insur- 
ance against a claim otherwise cov- 
ered by Threshermans policy. It 
then decided the two policies cov- 
ered different parts of the same loss, 
the Aetna policy coming into opera- 
tion after the limits of Thresher- 
mans policy, extended to Liebert & 
Obert through its omnibus clause, 
had been exhausted, the Aetna policy 


being in such instance “excess cov- 
erage.” Thus, the Court reasoned, 
the “other insurance” clause in 
Threshermans’ policy was not ap- 
plicable because up to the limit of 
that policy there was no other in- 
surance, and accordingly the ‘other 
insurance” clause did not nullify the 
extension of Threshermans’ policy 
to Liebert & Obert. Thus the prob- 
lem was solved by looking to the 
“excess coverage” clause only with 
no attempt to construe or give effect 
to the terms of Threshermans’ 
policy. 


Inconsistent Clauses 
In the case of Michigan Alkali 


Co. vs. Bankers Indemnity Insur- 


ance Co. (C. C. A. 2nd 1939) 103 
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THE AGENT SERVES HIS COUNTRY 





forms a daily service of office routine. 
More important, he studies the needs 
of his neighbors and trains himself to 
meet those needs—he helps people to 
help themselves withinsurance. When our blotters 


THe American agency system is built on service. 
Every agent knows that a system of “protection 
without service” means no agent. The agent per- 

















you save your neighbor from loss help sell in- 


surance. Ask 


you save your country from loss! for samples! 


CM) a, PRESIDENT 


hio Farmers Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1848, LeRoy, Ohio 
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Fed. (2d) 344, Michigan Alkali 
rented from Universal Truck Corp. 
for two years an automobile tractor 
and trailer with the understanding 
the lessor would obtain insurance 
protecting lessee against personal in- 
jury claims resulting from the opera- 
tion of the equipment. Universal 
Truck secured such a policy from 
the Bankers Indemnity. The tractor 
and trailer became involved in an 
accident with a private vehicle, in- 
juring the occupants thereof who 
sued both lessor and lessee. Bankers 
Indemnity at first undertook defense 
of the litigation but later notified 
Michigan Alkali its policy did not 
cover because of the existence of a 
policy issued by the Travelers In- 
surance Company to Michigan 
Alkali. Under stipulation of reser- 
vation Bankers Indemnity then as- 
sumed defense, verdicts of $15,000 
ultimately resulting. Michigan Alkali 
then sued Bankers Indemnity, fol- 
lowing which the defendant was 
allowed to implead Travelers and to 
file a cross complaint against Trav- 
elers. 

Bankers Indemnity policy was ex- 
tended through its “permissive use” 
clause but it also provided that if 
other than the named assured had 
“valid and collectible” insurance 
against any claim or loss, then such 
other person, firm or corporation 
should not be covered by Bankers 
Indemnity policy. 

Travelers policy to Michigan Al- 
kali had a clause which provided if 
the assured had concurrent insur- 
ance covering a loss also covered by 
Travelers policy, Travelers would be 
liable only for its proportion of such 
loss. The Court held, however, that 
clause must be read with another 
clause attached to the “Hired Car” 
endorsement which provided that if 
there existed at the time of the loss 
other insurance which _ entitled 
Michigan Alkali to protection, then 
Travelers’ policy became “excess 
coverage” only. 

The Court ruled the “excess” 
clause was inconsistent with the 
“concurrent insurance” clause but 
that the provisions of the endorse- 
ment controlled and thus Travelers’ 
policy was “excess” only. It found 
Bankers Indemnity’s policy was 
voided by “valid and collectible” in- 
surance only and there existed no 
other coverage within the limits of 
Bankers Indemnity’s policy. Thus 
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again only the “excess coverage” 
clause of Travelers’ policy was con- 
strued and no attempt whatsoever 
was made to give recognition to 
Bankers Indemnity “other insur- 
ance” clause. 

The same approach seems to have 
been used in Continental Casualty 
Co. vs. Curtis Publishing Co. 94 
Fed. (2d) 710 (1938 C. C. A. 3rd). 
There one Meadows owned an auto- 
mobile used in his employment by 
Curtis Publishing Co. Continental 
Casualty insured Meadows. Ameri- 
can Employers insured Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. under a “non-ownership” 
policy. Continental Casualty’s policy 
had the usual omnibus clause ex- 
tending coverage to one “legally re- 
sponsible for the use of” as well as 
an “other insurance” clause effective 
where one other than named assured 
had ‘valid and collectible insurance.” 
American Employers’ contract had 
the “excess” clause if “other insur- 
ance” existed. Again the Court ap- 
proached the matter from the “ex- 
cess” clause only, giving no effect 
to Continental Casualty’s “other in- 
surance” clause, and holding Con- 
tinental Casualty responsible to 
Curtis Publishing Co. within the 
limits of its policy to Meadows. 


"Excess Coverage” Not Necessarily 
True Excess Insurance 


It is submitted the Courts in the 
aforegoing cases have become en- 
chanted by the “excess insurance” 
clause. They flatly and arbitrarily 
say that the “other insurance” 
clause, which completely denies cov- 
erage in one policy, is not applicable 
because the “excess” clause in 
another policy says it is only “‘excess 
coverage.” The reasoning seems to 
be based upon the assumption that 
the “excess coverage” clause is true 
excess insurance. Actually it is not. 
In most instances primary coverage 
tates have been paid by the policy- 
holder, and by the very terms of the 
policy itself it is excess insurance 
only if the named assured is covered 
by other ‘“‘valid and collectible” in- 
surance. The Courts, reasoning in 
this manner, seemingly lose sight of 
the provision in the other policy 
which completely invalidates itself 
in the event other valid insurance is 
available. Were the “other insur- 
ance” clause primarily analyzed and 
given effect rather than the arbitrary 
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EW and completely revised, “OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE- 1941” 
N is a boon to the busy Agent. Written by experienced specialists in this class of 
business, it describes concisely and authoritatively more than forty kinds of insur- 
ance. Especially useful for selling, it is designed this year to include the following: 


PHYSICAL ADVANTAGES 


“Speed Index'’ for ready subject-reference... 
die-cut pages pointing the way instantly to 
desired item at pressure of the thumb. 
Discussion of each policy arranged in uni- 
form, logical sequence, showing at a glance, 
what is covered—how insured—cost—who 
are the prospects. 

Compact pocket-size, with rounded corners 
...covers protected by laminated acetate. 


Write our nearest office for your copy 


MIARINE OFFICE 
OF 


AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 


n request. 

















SALES-AID FEATURES 


Policy-coverages and exclusions reduced to 
quick-reading outline form...actual clauses 
quoted only where essential. 
Rate and premium information clarified and 
simplified . . . useful tabulations of typical 
premium costs shown for several classes. 
Written from the Agent's viewpoint . . . em- 
phasis on selling, as well as underwriting 
data. A comprehensive prospect list included. 
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All Classes of Ocean and Inland Marine Insurance 








primary recognition of the “excess 
coverage” clause, the result could be 
just as well that the “excess cover- 
age” clause never takes effect be- 
cause there is no “valid and col- 
lectible other insurance.” It seems 
unreasonable and arbitrary to give 
absolute effect to the terms of one 
policy while completely ignoring the 


“other insurance” clause of another 
policy. The decisions reach their 
conclusions without adequate foun- 
dation. The alternative reasoning 
could be adopted in an equally illogi- 
cal manner, thereby holding the 
policy which denies coverage in the 
event of “other insurance” does not 

(Continued on the next page) 


















Conflicting Auto Coverages—Cont. 
cover the loss and thus the “excess” 
clause never becomes operative. 

In the Michigan Alkali case the 
Court stated that the policy which 
completely invalidated its coverage 
is not invalidated by “excess” in- 
surance but only by “collectible” in- 
surance. The presence of a con- 
tingent “excess coverage” clause in 
a policy should not prevent that 











“WHAT'S YOURS—A 
TONKA BEAN SODA?” 


“No, thanks, we'll take vanilla!’’ Yet 
they would taste alike. For the tonka 
bean, useful flavoring fruit, is employed 
in the manufacture of artificial vanilla 
extract and as a vanilla substitute in per- 
fumes, sachets, soaps, food, and for flav- 
oring tobacco. 


These black-skinned, aromatic almond- 
like seeds of a leguminous tree which 
grows wild and profusely in the jungled 
regions of the upper Orinoco and Apure 
rivers in Venezuela are gathered in their 
pods before fully ripe, dried in the shade, 
“sweated”, or partly fermented, to fix the 
aroma, and shipped to the United States 
where the essence is extracted. 


Tonka beans, vanilla beans, hundreds of 
other products of field, factory, mine, and 
the factories and properties themselves, 
are insured in foreign lands the world 
over by the AIU. Simplified coverage in 
American companies and an experi- 
enced international organization enable 
brokers and agents to use our facilities for 
their clients with complete confidence. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


111 John St., New York 340 Pine St., San Francisco) 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P.1. Bogota, Colombia, S.A. 





Shanghai, China Hong Kong 


policy from becoming “valid and 
collectible” in a primary joss. 

Of course, “valid and collectible” 
means insurance which is capable of 
protecting the insured. It excludes 
invalid or illegal insurance, such as 
that which is voidable for misrepre- 
sentation, or uncollectible insurance, 
as from an insolvent company. What 
becomes “valid and collectible” must 
be determined in each case. 


Loss Pro Rated 


Of side interest, I might mention 
the case of American Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co. vs. Lumber 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co, 295 
N. Y. Supp. 321 (1937) where the 
American Lumbermens issued a 
policy with $250,000 limits, while 
Lumber Mutual issued a policy with 
$50,000 limits, each containing an 
“other insurance” clause which pro- 
rated the loss, the assured being the 
same in each contract. A casualty, 
covered under each policy, resulted 
in a $47,500 loss. American Lum- 
bermens contended Lumber Mutual 
was liable for fifty percent thereof 
since the amount of loss was within 
its $50,000 limits but the Court held 
the total available insurance gov- 
erned and that Lumber Mutual was 
liable for only one-sixth of the loss. 


"Primary" and "Secondary" Liability 


The use of the terms “primary” 
and “secondary” liability has seemed 





SALVAGE 


Fire Losses reduced thru low 
cost Repairing. Let us 
estimate first! 











65 Ft. Linen and Lace Banquet 
cloth, Invisibly repaired. 
Linens, Damasks, Laces, Embroideries, Drapes, 
Silks, Brocades, Tapestries, Antiques, Furni- 
ture Fabrics, po. Dresses, Clothing, Re- 
woven, Restored, Repaired, Regardless of how 

badly damaged. 
Recommended by Nat’l. Museums, Press, 
Fire Co.’s., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 


142 East 34th St., New York 
(26th Year) Tel. Lex. 2-3574 
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to provide a basis for the reasoning 
of the decisions in another line of 
cases, The terms are used in a gen- 
eral manner without a satisfactory 
explanation of what is meant by 
either “primary” or “secondary.” 
In Michigan Alkali, supra, the Court 
adroitly evaded the question by find- 
ing that under the New York law 
there is no tort feasor whose lia- 
bility can be called secondary. The 
Courts that have used the terms, 
however, have decided that the in- 
surance company of the party “pri- 
marily” responsible for the loss is 
the company which must bear the 
total loss within the limits of its 
policy. 

In the Grasberger case, supra, the 
Court agrees with the conclusions 
reached in the Michigan Alkali case, 
supra, and also in the case of Com- 
mercial Casualty Insurance Co. ys. 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Co., 252 N.W. 434 (Minnesota 
1934). This latter case seemingly is 
based upon the terms “primary” and 
“secondary” liability and “general” 
and “specific” policies. In the very 
next sentence, however, the Court 
finds it disagrees with Maryland 
Casualty Co. vs. Bankers Indemnity 
Insurance Co., 200 N.E. 849 (Ohio 
1935) which also seems to be de- 
cided on “primary” and “‘secondary” 
liability. 


Non-Ownership Policy 


In Commercial Casualty Co. vs. 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 
supra, Commercial Casualty issued 
a policy to an independent contrac- 
tor, which policy extended coverage 
to any person legally responsible for 
the operation of certain automobiles. 
The policy also stipulated that if any 
person included in this insurance 
was covered by “valid and collecti- 
ble” insurance against a claim cov- 
ered by Commercial Casualty’s 
policy, such person was not entitled 
to indemnity from Commercial 
Casualty. Hartford Accident issued 
a “non-ownership” policy to the 
general contractor with respect to 
automobiles hired or owned by in- 
dependent contractors, which policy 
provided it was to be “excess cov- 
erage” only, if the general contrac- 
tor was covered under any policy 
taken out by the owner or operator 
of the automobile. A truck owned 
by the independent contractor, and 
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operated by the latter’s employee 
while engaged in the general con- 
tractor’s work, injured a_ person. 
The Commercial Casualty settled the 
claim and then brought suit to deter- 
mine whether Hartford Accident 
was liable for one-half the loss. 


The Court held Hartford Acci- 
dent was not liable for any of the 
settlement but in so doing reasoned : 
“If they are concurrently liable for 
the same risk, it is but obvious equity 
that there should be contribution. 
Also, if the one paying the whole 
loss is primarily liable and the other 
obligated only secondarily, and not 
otherwise, there should be no con- 
tribution.” The Court admitted 
Commercial Casualty was not liable 
at all, under the wording of its 
policy, if any party other than the 
named assured was covered by other 
insurance for the same claim. The 
Court then, however, fell into some- 
what the same line of reasoning 
adopted by authorities first discussed 
in this paper, saying it must begin 
with the liability of Hartford Acci- 
dent’s policy. From that point on, 
however, the similarity between the 
two views ended. The Court said 
nothing as to the effect of the pro- 
visions of the policies, other than 
that the Commercial Casualty was 
the “primary” insurer and having 
paid the whole loss was not entitled 
to contribution from Hartford Ac- 
cident, whose insurance was “sec- 
ondary.” It was arbitrarily stated 
the primary liability was on the in- 
dependent contractor, while the sec- 
ondary liability was on the general 
contractor even though the facts 
were such as to make both independ- 
ent and general contractors liable to 
the injured. In addition to the above 
reasoning the Court also adopted the 
view set forth in Hartford Insur- 
ance Co. vs. Cochran Oil Mill & 
Ginnery Co. 105 S.E. 856 (Georgia 
1921) discussed infra. The Court 
said “the question can be decided by 
answering the question as to which 
insurance is general and which is 
specific in its nature. The Hartford 
Accident policy is plainly more spe- 
cific and narrowing in effect than 
the Commercial Casualty policy.” 
Thus, the Court was not content to 
rest its decision on one basis but felt 
that it was necessary to provide an 
alternate reason, leaving it unknown 
as to which view it adopted. (See 
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also petition for rehearing 253 N.W. 
888. ) 
"Hired Car" Endorsement 

In Maryland Casualty Co. vs. 
Bankers Indemnity Co. supra, the 
facts were different from those in 
the preceding case but the basis of 
the decision was essentially the same. 
A lessor-lessee relationship existed. 
The lessee’s policy contained an ex- 
cess coverage clause in addition to 
the hired car endorsement. The les- 


sor’s policy contained an omnibus 
clause but excluded coverage to 
anyone other than named assured 
who had his own insurance. Injuries 
were caused by a hired truck oper- 
ated by the lessee, who was the only 
named defendant, and his insurer 
defended and paid the judgment, 
thereafter suing the lessor’s insurer. 
It was decided lessor’s carrier was 
not liable. In this case, however, the 
truck was being operated by an em- 
ployee of the lessee. Supporting its 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ployee, for towing his Buick. Penn 
was hurt while a passenger in an 
auto which collided with the Buick. 
Penn sued Harris and White, ob- 
taining judgment against White 
alone. 


Conflicting Auto Coverages—Cont. 


decision, the Court merely stated 
that the lessee was primarily liable 
while the lessor was not and that 
under the circumstances there was 
more reason to hold the lessee’s in- 
surance company. 

Somewhat similar to Maryland 
Casualty vs. Bankers Indemnity is 
Penn vs. National Union Indemnity 
Co. 68 F. (2d) 567 (C. C. A. 5th 
1934). There Harris Transfer 


loaned a truck to White, an em- 


Under National Union’s policy to 
Harris coverage was extended to 
any person while riding in or legally 
operating the automobile, but if any 
assured, other than named assured, 
was covered by valid and collectible 
insurance, such assured should have 
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no right of recovery under National 
Union’s policy. 

White had an interest in the Buick 
which was covered by New Amster- 
dam which paid its limits of $10,000 
including credit of $4,850 to Penn, 
who sued National Union for re- 
mainder. The Court held National 
Union’s clause was not ambiguous 
and that the policy did not extend 
to White. 

In Great American Indemnity Co. 
vs. McMenamin 134 S.W. (2d) 734 
(Texas 1939) one Lowe owned an 
automobile, using it in his work for 
Paramount Pictures. Great Ameri- 
can insured Lowe, the policy extend- 
ing to anyone legally responsible for 
the use of the automobile, but cover- 
age was not to apply if other than 
the named assured had other valid 
and collectible insurance. Employers 
Liability issued a “non-ownership” 
policy to Paramount Pictures, which 
contract had an “excess coverage” 
clause in event another policy taken 
out or effected by anyone else ex- 
tended coverage to assured. Lowe 
had an accident with McMenamin, 
resulting in litigation. Great Ameri- 
can denied liability on ground that 
its policy did not extend because of 
Paramount’s policy with Employers 
Liability, which latter carrier then 
proceeded with the defense. Later 
Employers Liability purchased from 
plaintiff 11/12ths of a $3,000 verdict, 
suing Great American. Court held 
Great American was the primary 
carrier and that Employers Lia- 
bility’s coverage was excess. The 
decision loses a lot of its value he- 
cause of lack of reasoning and also 
because of other facts involved in 
the case, which facts apparently had 
bearing on the decision. 


"Other Insurance" Clause 
Disregarded 


The Courts which have adopted 
the view that the so-called “primary” 
insurer is responsible for the whole 
loss seem to have completely disre- 
garded the “other insurance” clause 
of the policies involved. The loss 
has been placed squarely upon the 
insurance company of the party most 
closely related to the actual physical 
impact that caused the injury. The 
“excess coverage” or “complete in- 
validation” clauses of such policies 
have been ignored. In using the 
terms “primary” and “secondary” 
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liability, the courts have not at- 
tempted to define what they mean. 
In a principal and agent relationship, 
as often exists in the cases under 
consideration, there can be no pri- 
mary or secondary liability, the 
principal and agent being concur- 
rently or jointly liable to the third 
party by reason of the agent’s neg- 
ligence, and they may be sued jointly 
or separately. 

The terms “primary” and “sec- 
ondary” when they apply to the par- 
ties to an obligation refer to the 
remedy provided by law for enforc- 
ing the obligation rather than to the 
character and limits of the obligation 
itself. (4 Words and Phrases (5th 
Series) 866). 

The right of a principal to sue the 
agent after the former has paid a 
third party as a result of the negli- 
gence of the latter, should not affect 
the liability of both to the third 
party. To solve our problem by us- 
ing the terms “primary” and “sec- 
ondary” is reasoning in terms of 
conclusions. “Primary” insurance 
might well exist where there is true 
“excess” or “secondary” coverage 
but certainly not in the cases before 
us. In the McMenamin case the 
Court seemingly uses the terms “ex- 
cess” and “secondary” synony- 
mously and has undoubtedly felt the 
“excess coverage” clause renders 
the policy true excess insurance 
whereas it was probably actually 
purchased at primary rates. Thus 
to determine the issue by use of the 
terms “primary” and “secondary” 
in the arbitrary and unexplained 
manner adopted by some of the 
Courts is a highly unsatisfactory and 
illogical solution, particularly when 
principal and agent relationship ex- 
ists. 


Effect of Time of Issuance of Policy 


While the two lines of cases above 
referred to are in the majority, a 
third view which has found favor 
in two Federal cases is based upon 
the time of the issuance of the policy. 
In New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 
vs. Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. 108 Fed. (2d) 653 (C. C. A. 
6th 1940) Kaufman hired a truck 
from Transfer Co. While being 
operated by Kaufman driver, one 
Perkins was killed, suit resulting. 
Transfer Co.’s policy with Hartford 
Accident was the first issued. It did 
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not cover Transfer Co.’s_ trucks 
while rented, so when Kaufman 
thereafter purchased New Amster- 
dam’s policy containing a hired car 
endorsement, which eliminated the 
usual co-insurance clause and sub- 
stituted the “excess coverage” clause 
over and above other “valid and 
collectible” insurance, there was no 
other coverage extending to Kauf- 


man under Hartford Accident’s 
policy. After New Amsterdam’s 
policy was in force, Hartford Acci- 
dent issued an endorsement extend- 
ing coverage to the rented truck, but 
excluding coverage in event of other 
insurance to lessee, added subsequent 
to issuance of policy. 

The Court reasoned Hartford Ac- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Conflicting Auto Coverages—Cont. 
cident’s policy did not cover the 
rented vehicle when New Amster- 
dam’s policy was issued and there- 
fore New Amsterdam's “excess cov- 
erage’ clause was not effective. 
When Hartford Accident issued its 
endorsement, New Amsterdam’s in- 
surance was already in effect, and 
therefore Hartford Accident’s om- 
nibus clause was void. Thus New 
Amsterdam’s insurance was the first 
issued, as in the Michigan Alkali 
case, and thus New Amsterdam was 
responsible for the full loss. 

The Court was unable to agree 
with Continental Casualty v. Curtis 
Publishing Co., supra but stated it 
agreed with the Michigan Alkali 
case, supra, which held the company 
liable whose policy first insured the 
risk, but while that was the result 
in the Michigan Alkali case, there 
is nothing in that decision to even 
imply time of issuance was any basis 
for the decision. 

In Gutner v. Switzerland Insur- 
ance Co. 32 Fed. (2d) 700 (1929) 
a second insurance policy to the same 
assured, which insured merchandise 
in transit, contained a provision the 
insurer was liable only for the ex- 


cess value beyond the amount of 
other insurance, although this second 
policy was primary coverage. The 
Court held until the first policy 
limits were exhausted, the second 
did not apply and it refused to go 
into the question of the effect of 
the second policy upon the first. 

The trouble with the conclusions 
in the two immediately preceding 
cases is that the “excess coverage” 
clauses seem to apply equally to poli- 
cies issued either after or before, 
and this arbitrary rule of time of 
issuance merely adds further to the 
jumble of authorities dealing with 
our question. There is no more rea- 
son for selecting the first policy as 
the “victim” than there is for hold- 
ing the second policy liable because 
of the “other insurance” clause of 
the first contract. (See 122 A. L. R. 
1204 et seq.) 


General and Specific Insurance 


A fourth view where two policies 
covered the same risk with each con- 
taining “excess coverage” clauses, is 
based upon which insurance was 
“general” and which was “specific” 
in its nature. The general policy 
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was held to be secondary insurance 
while the specific policy was con- 
sidered as primary coverage. Such 
was the basis of the decision in 
Hartford Insurance Co. vs. Cochran 
Oil Mill & Ginnery Co. 105 S. E. 
856 (Georgia 1921). The Hartford 
issued a boiler policy covering prop- 
erty damage, and personal injury 
to an employee, the contract provid- 
ing it was “excess coverage” only 
if employers’ liability insurance ex- 
isted. The Georgia Casualty issued 
an employers liability policy. The 
Court reasoned the Hartford policy 
was “general” and the Georgia 
Casualty policy “specific” in spite of 
similar excess clauses. 

In this case the Court said that 
in no instance must the contribution 
clause be construed in such a manner 
as to throw loss upon the assured 
against which he would have been 
fully protected had the policies been 
free from that clause, referring to 
Lord Mansfield in Goodin v. London 
Assur. Co. 1 Burr 489. Protection 
of the assured should be the goal 
of the Court but reasoning without 
logic makes for uncertainty of law. 

The protection of the assured was 
the basis for the Court deciding in 
Gale vs. Motor Union Insurance Co., 
96 L. J. (N.S.) 199, 72 A. L. R. 
1416, that two “other insurance” 
clauses cancelled each other instead 
of nullifying the contracts and that 
the ratable contribution provision 
meant that each company should 
pay one half the loss. 


Recent Decision Illustrates Uncertainty 
and Confusion 


One of the latest cases dealing 
with conflicting “other insurance” 
clauses is that of Trinity Universal 
Insurance Co. vs. General Accident 
Fire & Life Assurance Corp. Ohio 
Court of Appeals, Cuyahoga County, 
April 15, 1940 C. C. H. Automobile 
Cases No. 7 Page 158. General Ac- 
cident issued a public liability policy 
to Malek Co. insuring against bodily 
injuries resulting from an accident 
on the premises. The “other insur- 
ance” clause provided if an accident 
occurring upon the premises was due 
to an automobile, then the policy 
should not be liable until the assured 
had exhausted full limits of any 
other policy covering the automobile. 
Later Trinity Universal issued 
Malek Co. an automobile policy the 
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“other insurance” clause of which 
provided Trinity Universal should 
not be liable for a greater proportion 
than its limit of liability bore to the 
limit of all valid and collectible in- 
surance. The accident occurred 
when a customer, entering the plant, 
was injured fatally by a backing 
automobile belonging to the dairy. 

In its opinion the Court pointed 
out literal interpretation would leave 
Malek Co. with only one-third of its 
loss insured ($20,000 General Acci- 
dent $10,000 Trinity Universal). 
The lower court had apparently fol- 
lowed Hartford Steam Boiler vs. 
Cochran, supra, but the appellate 
court disagreed that either policy 
before it was “specific” or “general.” 
It also could not find that either con- 
tract of insurance was “primary” or 
“secondary.” It reviewed most of 
the decisions referred to in this 
paper, finally concluding the two 
restricting clauses cancelled each 
other and the two insurers should 
prorate the loss, two thirds to Gen- 
eral Accident and one third to 
Trinity Universal. From reading the 
majority opinion, the concurring 
opinion and the dissenting opinion 
of this case, however, it can readily 
be seen how unsettled is the question 
for any given set of facts. 


Suggested Remedies 


I do not make the suggestion with 
the thought that a fifth line of rea- 
soning might be adopted by the 
Courts but it does seem that where 
two carriers have issued policies 
which cover the same casualty and 
the premiums charged therefor were 
based on primary rates, then both 
policies should be regarded as con- 
current insurance and the loss pro- 
rated. 

In closing may I point out that all 
policies are matters of contract and 
if all insurance companies, whether 
stock, mutual or reciprocal, could 
get together and issue only uniform 
contracts of insurance, some of the 
disputes discussed herein could be 
avoided. Even now and until there 
occurs such a fortunate step insofar 
as the insurance companies are con- 
cerned, it might be well for com- 
panies to consider separate and truly 
excess coverage contracts for all 
limits above the accepted primary 
limit, for otherwise contribution 
might be ordered pro rata as in the 
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Trinity Universal v. General Acci- 
dent case, supra, and the case of 
American Lumbermens vs. Lumber 
Mutual, supra. We know the cost of 
increased limits is infinitesimal when 
compared to the primary costs but 
unless there is clarity a carrier with 
large limits may be unfairly saddled 
with a greater proportion of a loss 
than is equitable or intended under 
the contract. 

Of course, when disputes arise, 
before one carrier can ride as “ex- 
cess coverage” another must be made 


to walk as “primary insurance,” but 
if contracts by insurers generally 
could become uniform so that there 
would be no question as to what was 
concurrent insurance and what was 
excess coverage, much expensive 
litigation could be avoided by the 
carriers and plaintiffs would not 
have the advantage of two carriers 
fighting each other when they should 
present a united front for the de- 
fendant. 


From an address delivered before the Insurance 
Section of the New Jersey State Bar Association. 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN DRUGGISTS Fire Insurance Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Suit Against Directors Dismissed 


The suits, instituted several months ago by Harold 
C. Knecht on the behalf of himself and all other stock- 
holders against the directors of the American Druggists 
Fire Insurance Company, were dismissed on August 14. 
Mr. Knecht sought damages of $681,423 from the direc- 
tors alleging several illegal actions in connection with 
the formation and operation of the American Building 
Garage Company and American Druggists Security 
Company and in the erection of its home office building 
in which the investment was stated to exceed the pro- 
visions of the state laws. 

As a result of agreement between the parties, the 
garage company property originally sold by the fire in- 
surance company to its stockholders will be repurchased 
for $165,000. The suits questioning the legality of the 
sale and other acts and seeking judgment against direc- 
tors were dismissed. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL Reinsurance Co.., 
Chicago, Ill. 


In Process of Organization 

The company was incorporated in Illinois on June 
20 at the direction of the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, a constituent association of the 
American Mutual Alliance whose members write ap- 
proximately 50% of all property insurance written in 
the United States by mutual carriers. The American 
Mutual Reinsurance Company’s reinsurance facilities— 
excess, conflagration, and catastrophe—will be available 
to all United States mutual companies with which mu- 
tually satisfactory contracts can be negotiated. Policies 
of the company will be non-assessable and participating. 

Initial resources will be provided through the issu- 
ance of $5,000,000 in 3% debentures to constitute a 
guaranty fund. The issue is to be offered at once to all 
advance-premium mutual fire insurance companies of 
the United States, and no subscriptions will be accepted 
from outside the mutual insurance field. The company 
will begin operations as soon as the first $1,000,000 
from the issue of debentures is deposited, and a certifi- 
cate of authority has been secured from the Illinois 
Department of Insurance. 

Temporary officers of the new company were chosen 
by the incorporators, who are performing the functions 
of directors until organization has been completed. 
President is O. Edward Ringquist, executive vice-presi- 
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dent of the United Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Boston. One of two vice-presidents is LaDoyt G. Pur- 
mort, president of the Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Company, Van Wert, Ohio, and of several 
other mutual fire insurance companies. The other vice- 
president is John J. Beall, executive vice-president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, Seattle. 
Secretary-treasurer is Ambrose B. Kelly, Chicago, long 
associated with the American Mutual Alliance. Offices 
of the company will be located at 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Selection of operating personnel will 
be announced shortly. 


ASSOCIATED FACTORY Mutuals, 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Deposit Refund Reductions 


Since July 1, 1941 smaller premium deposit refunds 
have been made by the members of the Associated Fac- 
tory Mutual Group with the exception of the Manufac- 
turers, Arkwright and Cotton & Woolen Groups. The 
reduced refunds apply to both one and three year 
contracts and were brought about principally, it is un- 
derstood, by heavier losses. 

The deposit premium refunds on one and three year 
contracts for the various groups comprising the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual system, in force on January 1, 
1941 and July 1, 1941 follow: 


Jan.1,1941 July 1, 1941 

lyr. 3yrs. lyr. 3yrs. 
ND auch ascoreewon 93% 82% 93% 82% 
ETRE eee Pre 92 78 90 74 
IN ys teed ewanwen oo 92 78 91 77 
EE seven sds craw seeasox 91 76 90 73 
Boston Manufacturers .......... 92 80 90 77 
CN cb cond watekarnawd.c 95 85 95 85 
Cotton & Woolen .............. 93 81 93 81 
Philadelphia Manufacturers .... 90 73 88 70 


Protection 


ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL Exchanges, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mid-Year Figures 


The six reciprocal insurance carriers which collec- 
tively comprise the Associated Reciprocal Exchanges re- 
ported on June 30, 1941 aggregate assets of $7,744,000 


(Continued on next page) 
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ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL—Continued 
and aggregate surplus of $5,736,000 compared with 
$7,099,000 and $5,281,000, respectively, reported on 
June 30, 1940. Unearned premiums now total $1,866,- 
000 against $1,691,000 a year ago. 

The assets of this group of reciprocal institutions are 
very conservatively invested. As of June 30, 1941 


*Total Assets 


6/30/41 6/30/40 

CT Teer $1,243 $1,111 
American Exchange ............. 1,207 1,093 
Fireproof Sprinklered ........... 451 429 
Ss SI er 2,000 1,808 
EE reer rere 950 888 
New York Reciprocal ........... 1,893 1,770 
I er on hae bb wiee alain $7,744 $7,099 


* Last 000 omitted. 








89.4% of aggregate assets consisted of cash and high- 
grade bonds, while stocks (shares of Arex Indemnity 
Company) amounted to approximately 5.5%. 

The following comparative financial statement figures 
are on a basis of actual market values for securities, ex- 
cept shares of the Arex Indemnity Company which are 
carried at cost: . 


*Surplus *Unearned Premiums 

6/30/41 6/30/40 6/30/41 6/30/40 
$630 $567 $566 $496 
1,010 911 186 170 
374 350 74 75 
1,543 1,393 420 389 
669 655 257 220 
1,510 1,405 363 341 
$5,736 $5,281 $1,866 $1,691 





CAVALIER Insurance Corporation, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


New Company 


This new company incorporated under the laws of 
Maryland on July 21, under the sponsorship of the Com- 
mercial Credit Company of Baltimore, has completed 
its organization and applied for license from the Mary- 
land Insurance Department. Authorized to write fire 
and allied lines of insurance, it has a paid-in capital of 
$250,000 and a paid-in surplus of similar amount. 

Wholly owned by the Commercial Credit Company, 
the new company will be associated with the Calvert 
Fire Insurance Company and the American Credit In- 
demnity Company, which likewise are controlled by 
the finance corporation. It will have the same officers 
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and directors as the Calvert Fire and it will be operated 
in a similar manner as that company, mainly insuring 
motor vehicles financed by the parent corporation. Ulti- 
mately, the new company expects to transact a nation- 
wide business. 


CENTENNIAL Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Company 


Formal announcement has been made by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company of New York, that plans 
have been completed for the organization of the Cen- 
tennial Insurance Company. It will be a stock company, 
wholly owned by the Atlantic Mutual, incorporated un- 
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der the laws of the State of New York with authority 
to underwrite fire and marine lines. 

The name “Centennial” has been adopted in com- 
memoration of the sponsoring company’s 100th anni- 
versary, which will be celebrated in 1942. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL 
Insurance Co., Van Wert, Ohio 


Territory Expanded 

This company has been licensed by four additional 
States—Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico and Utah. Busi- 
ness in New Mexico is to be supervised by A. S. Mur- 
ray, special representative, with offices at Albuquerque. 
Supervision of the other three States will be directed 
by the Pacific Department at San Francisco 


GLENS FALLS Group, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Crawford Advanced 


The Board of Directors of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company and the Commerce Insurance Company at 
their meetings held on August 13, 1941, appointed G. P. 
Crawford to the post of Executive Vice President. 

Mr. Crawford joined the Glens Falls on July 31, 
1906 upon his graduation from school. The first recog- 
nition of his ability was his appointment as Special 
Agent. He became an Assistant Secretary in 1924, a 
Secretary in 1926 and Vice President in 1929. 


THE HOME Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Convention Examination 


A very complete and exhaustive examination of the 
affairs and condition of The Home Insurance Company 
of New York was conducted as of December 31, 1939 
and the report was recently released by the New York 
Insurance Department. Examiners from the States of 
Arizona, Indiana, Missouri, North Carolina and Utah 
participated in this examination. 

Although numerous recommendations were made by 
the examiners, particularly concerning the improvement 
of certain accounting methods, the report in its entirety 
was very favorable. In concluding their report the ex- 
aminers commented : “A thorough and exhaustive study 
of the Company’s financial stability, accounting pro- 
cedure and managerial policies indicates that the Com- 
pany is adequately solvent, properly run and ably 
managed. In the conduct of a business as large and ex- 
tensive as The Home Insurance Company it is to be ex- 
pected that certain errors, omissions and violations will 
occur. Those cited in this report are referred to the 
Company for correction and elimination.” 

The financial statement prepared by the examiners 
as of December 31, 1939 revealed admitted assets of 
$122,816,984 and liabilities of $57,086,610 compared 
with policyholders’ surplus of $65.730,374 which in- 
cludes its paid in capital of $15,000,000. Comparable 

(Continued on next page) 
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going full speed, needs the protection 
you and we can give it . . . needs sound 
advice that anticipates losses before 
they happen . . . needs experience that 
prevents, as well as protects, against 
delay and damage. 
We, of the Sun, support our agents 
with the facilities that have successfully 
solved the problems of insurance in 
times of national emergency even be- 
fore the French-and-Indian Wars! 
Agents may count on this, the World’s 
Oldest Insurance Company, for swift 
service and proper protection at all 
times. 

FOUNDED 1710 


SUN 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


LIMITED 


PATRIOTIC INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
SUN UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. OF N. Y. 
SUN INDEMNITY CO. OF N. Y. 
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Dog—tThe Friend of Man 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 


The light of faithful loyalty that shines in the eyes of this fine hunting dog 





HOME INSURANCE—Continued 


figures from its filed annual statement for the year 1939 
are: Assets, $123,056,098 ; liabilities, $57,684,580; and 
policyholders’ surplus, $65,371,518. The gain of $358,- 
856 in surplus and the decreases in both assets and lia- 
bilities resulted from changes and adjustments made 
by the examiners. 

A review of the operating results of the company for 
the five years ended December 31, 1939 was prepared 
by the examiners and made part of the report. During 
this period the company enjoyed a statutory gain from 
underwriting of $7,228,240 on earned premiums of 
$256,811,132. Net investment income was $21,792,282 
while appreciation and gains from sales amounted to 
$8,169,473. These gains together with contribution to 
surplus of $6,168,577 on account of capital increase 
were more than ample to cover dividend declarations of 
$24,065,000 and miscellaneous items of $281,250 with 
the result surplus advanced $19,012,322 during this 
period. 

Excerpts from examination report follow: 


Field and Scope of Operations 


The Head Office of the Company is located at 59 
Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 

Branch and Field Offices:—Situated throughout the 
United States, Canada and Cuba are branch offices, 
which are under the direction of salaried officers or em- 
ployees. These may be divided into two groups as fol- 
lows : 


1. Established for the complete handling of a cer- 
tain class of business in a certain territory. 

2. Maintained for the use of field employees of 
the Company who have general supervision over all 
agencies in the territory of the branches but who re- 
port to the Head Office only the business done di- 
rectly with the branch offices by brokers and certain 
agencies. Premiums written by other agencies in the 
territory of these branch offices are reported by the 
agents directly to the Head Office. 
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symbolizes the faithfulness that characterizes dogs in their relationship with 
man. An interesting true story from out of the West adds further evidence 
to support this statement. 

Not long ago, near Condon, Oregon a sheep dog brought the flock back 
safely to the ranch. But he was alone, unaccompanied by his master, Joseph 
Peters, the shepherd. As soon as he had the sheep within the home compound, 
he attracted the attention of the other employees of the ranch. Noticing his 
queer actions and recalling that Peters had not returned with the sheep, the 
men followed the dog. He led them to the camp where the sheep herder 
had spent the night. There they found Peters who, trying to keep warm by | 
the camp fire, had lain too close to the blaze. His clothes had caught fire 
and he had burned to death. His faithful dog had fulfilled his regular duties 
and had brought help for his master, even though it had arrived too late. 


Another Friend of Man 
— INSURANCE — 


Especially When Placed With 
A Friendly Company 





SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters sent monthly 


Protection Since 1883 


to our agents and to prospective agents. 


Under the first group are the following: 


Kind of 
Location In Charge Business 
Chicago, Ill. Frank H. Cornell Farm 
Chicago, II. Frank H. Cornell Hail 
Chicago, Ill. John S. Boyd (Deceased) Live stock 
Columbus, Ohio Herbert H. Chittenden Farm 
Philadelphia, Pa. William S. Lent Industrial 


Under the second group are sixty-seven branch of- 
fices, but most of them are small. Those which report 
a relatively large volume of business to the Head Office 


are as follows: 


Location 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Chicago, Ill, Cook County 
Office Service, Dept. 
Chicago, Ill., Cook County 
Office Service, Dept. 


Havana, Cuba 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Montreal, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Toronto, Canada 


In Charge 
Henry C. Blaetz 
Joseph A. Carruth 


E. R. Hurd 


Paul C. Van Deusen and 
Theodore K. Pfafflin 
Enrique Perez Cofino 

Sim E. Wherry 

J. Albert Malo 

John Glendening 

George P. Mang 

Clinton D. Lasher 

Norman G. Bethune 


Agencies:—The Home Insurance Company on De- 
cember 31, 1939 was receiving business from approxi- 
mately 16,500 agents. In addition thereto, general 
agents, or agents having supervisory powers over sub 
agents, have been established as follows: 


Sg 


ame 

L. B. Leigh & Company 

Douglas, Rogers Co., Ltd. 

Miller & Dunham, Ltd. 

Macaulay, Nicolls, Maitland 
& Company, Ltd. 

F. K. Foster Insurance 
Agency 

Smith, Mackenzie, Hall & 
Hunter 

Edward Brown & Sons 

D. F. Broderick, Inc. 

Newhouse and Sayre, Inc. 

= G. Thompson-Elwell 

oO. 


Location 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Amherst, Nova Scotia 
Calgary, Alberta 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Toronto, Ontario 

San Francisco, California 
Detroit, Michigan 


New York, N. Y. 
Seattle, Washington 
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142 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 


ef7OP> 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





INCORPORATED 1928 


Anchor Insurance Co. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Organized and Owned by the Providence Washington Insurance Co. 











Each company writes the following classes of insurance 


FIRE— WINDSTORM AND ALL ALLIED LINES 
OCEAN and INLAND MARINE— ALL RISKS 
AUTOMOBILE—COMPREHENSIVE—FIRE—THEFT and COLLISION 


Combined Policies 
Automobile and Golfers’—Full Coverage With 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 














Automobile Premiums:—The vast bulk of automo- 
bile premiums is obtained from two sources, Commer- 
cial Credit Company of New York and Service Fire 
Insurance Company of New York. Premium income 
received in 1939 from these two Companies is shown 
below, together with the amount retained by the Home, 
the balance being ceded to the other Companies in the 
group. 


Gross Premiums Home 
Return Premiums Retention 


ess 70% 
$10,036,170.99 $7,025,319.69 
14,232,126.06 9,962,488.24 
$24,268,297.05 $16,987,807.93 


Commercial Credit Company ... 
Service Fire Insurance 
Company 





Policies issued to the two above Companies protect 
the interests of finance companies and dealers or pur- 
chasers in automobiles sold on installment plans, and 
cover the hazards of fire and theft or “comprehensive 
cover,” and collision. 

The Commercial Credit Company, through its repre- 
sentative (Direct Brokerage Service Company in most 
States), reports in detail to The Home Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Associations:—The Company is a member of the 
following underwriting associations from which it re- 
ceives a share of the premiums written. 

American Foreign Insurance Association 

American Cargo War Risk Exchange 

American Marine Insurance Syndicates 
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Factory Insurance Associations 
Grain Insurance Association 

Great Lakes Underwriting Syndicate 
Oil Insurance Association 

Stock Company Association 

Tugboat Syndicate 

Railroad Insurance Association 
Export Automobile Agreement 
Inter Coastal Agreement 


As a member of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association the Company has agents in various coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

The American Cargo War Risk Exchange merits 
special comment in that its existence is a current de- 
velopment caused by the war. The Exchange was or- 
ganized in June 1939 to handle cargo war risk coverage 
on ships entering the war zone. The head office is lo- 
cated at 99 John Street, New York, N. Y. and the 
manager is Albert Wilcox and Company, Inc. 

In addition to the above list, memberships are main- 
tained in various rate making and regulatory bodies. 

Affiliated Companies:—The Companies listed below 
share the office and are under the same general manage- 
ment and otherwise closely affiliated with The Home 
Insurance Company. 


Baltimore American Insurance Company 
Carolina Insurance Company 

City of New York Insurance Company 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Georgia Home Insurance Company 
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The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Company 


Founded 1896 + Offices in Principal Cities 








Welcome 


to Pittsburgh’s 
Newest Hotel 





HOTEL PITTSBURGHER 


400 rooms, all with radio 
at no extra cost, outside 
view and bath. 

* * RATES * * 


SINGLES — $3.00 to $4 
DOUBLES — $4.50 to $6 


PITTSBURGHER 


A KNOTT HOTEL 
Joseph F. Duddy, Manager 
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HOME INSURANCE—Continued 


Gibraltar Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Homestead Fire Insurance Company 
National Liberty Insurance Company 

New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company 


The Home Indemnity Company, New York shares 
the head offices and is under the same general manage- 
ment. The Paramount Fire Insurance Company, re- 
cently organized, is under the same underwriting man- 
agement. The Halifax Insurance Company, United 
States Branch, was under the same general manage- 
ment, but the relationship terminated during the period 
the examination was in progress, save only for the re- 
insurance of business theretofore written and outstand- 
ing. 

Chairman of the Board Wilfred Kurth holds the 
same office in seven Companies in the Group and Presi- 
dent Harold V. Smith holds the same office in all Com- 
panies in the Group except the Paramount Fire Insur- 
ance Company and the Halifax. Seven Directors of the 
Home serve on two or more of the Boards of Directors 
of the affiliated Companies. 


As of December 31, 1939, the Home owned stock in 
all of these Companies except the Halifax, City of New 
York and the Paramount. The Companies in which the 
Home had holdings of stock as of December 31, 1939 
are listed below with the percent of the outstanding 
shares held by the Home. 


Percent of 


Company Shares Owned 


The Baltimore American Insurance Company 


“ee 2 |” eR a Serene re 39% 
The Carolina Insurance Company .......... 2.% 
The Franklin Fire Insurance Company of 

I chef Nd aig og a ieee vias 2.% 
The Georgia Home Insurance Company .... 48.% 
The Gibraltar Fire and Marine Insurance 

gible erty SESS sath ay SE ay en nea 50.% 
Home Indemnity Company ................ 76.% 
The Homestead Fire Insurance Company .. 17.% 
National Liberty Insurance Company of 

I itn oe oan tas 5 alk lptaips cece discaiein 48.% 
The New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company 5.% 
The Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company .. 2.% 


All of the associated Companies, with the exception 
of Home Indemnity Company, and the termination 
noted concerning the Halifax, reinsure all of their 
direct writings 100% with the Home and the Home in 
turn reinsures a portion of its business, both direct and 
assumed, with the associated Companies. 

Certificates of Authority: —The Company is licensed 
to transact business in all of the states of the United 
States and the District of Columbia, the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii and in Puerto Rico, the Panama 
Canal Zone, and Canada as well as in the countries 
wherein its agents have been placed by the American 
Foreign Insurance Association. 

The Certificates of Authority issued in the United 
States were examined and found to be of current issue. 
Foreign Certificates of Authority are in the hands of 
the Company's representative in each country. 
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Coverage:—Under its charter, the Company may 
write fire and marine insurance as specified in Sections 
110 and 150 of the New York Insurance Law (Chap. 
33, Laws of 1909), and accepts practically all classes 
of risks it may legally insure. The following major 
classifications accounted for the 1939 premium income : 


Net 
Class Premium Income 

UE ce ce S oka ook amaiias ol Wai e tah ein 2 $26,807,815.70 
I apridalkexmncees nat Be ORE Oe. 3,092,216.51 
UM TUN aos 5k 50:6 b0:06:0:0:9,0 00 188,770.29 
Riot, Civil Commotion and Explosion.... 538,331.68 
ee ee Pere ne 37,474.41 

__ SE ere yee err rcs Ae 1,856,189.30 
PO RIOD ois ovine ta snldncbinsasewsuie te 21,696,083.05 
RY: MIE cn cs. ees one we dowiaus wees 1,432,482.34 
Inland Transportation and Navigation ... 1,801,495.80 
BE sacccte ene icbervad heewes Keri on 74,783.08 


 $57,525,642.16 


Included in the above are the following types of 
coverage which merit special comment. 

The Farm Department in Chicago issues policies, 
against the hazards of fire and tornado, covering farms 
and farm buildings in the middle western states. Pre- 
miums are paid in installments. Net premium income 
from this source was $2,527,485.43 in 1939. 

An “Industrial” policy is issued by the Company for 
the benefit of persons of moderate means. This policy 
is for a term of one week and insures property against 
loss by fire and allied hazards. A grace period of one 
month is allowed. The Industrial headquarters are in 
Philadelphia. In 1939 the Company derived a net pre- 
mium income of $669,969.18 from the issuance of these 
policies. 

In 1937 the Company established a branch for ‘the 
writing of “Live Stock” Insurance. Under these pol- 
icies the owner is indemnified against injury to live 
stock while in course of transportation to the packing 
houses and stock yards. The volume of business is 
constantly growing and in 1939 accounted for a net 
premium income of $205,030.49. 

In conjunction with the Home Indemnity Company, 
New York, combination automobile, golfers and home 
protection policies are issued in the United States, and 
in conjunction with the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, combination automobile policies 
are issued in Canada only. Under these contracts each 
Company carries its own liability. 

Underwriters Policies:—In addition to its own pol- 
icies the Home is responsible for the following under- 
writers policies which are issued in the territories in- 
dicated : 


NAME AND TERRITORY 

Home Underwriters, all States of the United States, 
except Va., W. Va., Nebr., Ore. and D. C., and 
Canadian Provinces of N. S., Ont., Newfoundland and 
N. B. 

Nova Scotia Underwriters, Canadian Provinces of 
Alberta, B. C., Manitoba, N. C., Ont., P. E. I., Que., 
Sask., Newfoundland and N. B. 


(Continued on next page) 
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NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


INLAND MARINE-WISE 





No matter what the risk or its attendant 
hazards, Inland Marine Insurance oftentimes 
provides the one “Perfect Form.” 


A great deal has been said regarding the 
fire insurance aspects of our National De- 
fense Program, but very little concerning the 
Inland Marine side of the picture. Very often 
a review of the activities of clients engaged 
in defense work will provide “leads” for new 
business. Many new processing, installation 
and trip risks have been developed in this 
manner. In surveying or inspecting plants 
engaged in defense work, agents and brokers 
should ever be mindful of possibilities to 
write Inland Marine coverages. 


In the development and writing of such 
lines, you are cordially invited to use the 
comprehensive facilities of our Inland Ma- 
rine and Special Lines Department. You are 
assured of friendly, helpful cooperation, 
whatever your problem or needs may be. 


NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LTD. 





NEW YORK e@ PHILADELPHIA @ BOSTON 
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ALABAMA 


HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES .... . Mobile HOTEL ALICE....... +++ Alice 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON Birmingham J ++ +» Austin 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ss AEE. SETTLES... XH... Big Spring 
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HOME INSURANCE—Continued 

Winnipeg Underwriters, Canadian Provincés of Al- 
berta, B. C., Manitoba, N. S., Ontario, Quebec, Sask., 
and N. B. 

Los Angeles Underwriters, California. 

Maritime Underwriters, Canadian Province of Nova 
Scotia. 

Hibernia Underwriters, Ariz., Ark., Calif., Colo., IIl., 
Ind., Ia., La., Me., Mass., Minn., Mo., Mont., N. J., 
N. Y., Pa., Tenn., Tex., So. Dak. and Utah. 

Iowa State Underwriters, Illinois, Iowa and New 
York. 

Svea Underwriters, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New York, and North Dakota. 

Hudson Underwriters, Ariz., Calif., Colo., Conn., 
Ind., Kans., Minn., Mont., Nebr., N. Y., Nev., Mo., 
Dak., Pa., So. Dak., and Utah. 

Homestead Underwriters, Oregon and Washington. 

Arizona Underwriters Agency, Arizona. 


The Interzone Corporation 


The Interzone Corporation is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of The Home Insurance Company. A brief 
history, together with a financial statement, as of De- 
cember 31, 1939, under the Insurance Law, is given 
below: 


History 


The corporation was organized under the laws of 
New York on December 3, 1919 by the Directors of 
The Home Insurance Company. The charter permits 
the corporation to hold and manage real estate, to trans- 
act a real estate agency and brokerage business, to act 
as a financial or business agent, and to purchase and 
hold other enterprises doing a similar line of business, 
as well as to buy and sell bonds and stocks, and to lend 
money on mortgages. The initial capital was $1,500.- 
000 which has been increased at various times to the 
present issued and outstanding capital of $3,600,000. 
represented by 36,000 shares of a par value of $100 
each, all of which is owned by The Home Insurance 
Company. On December 28, 1921, the corporation 
merged with the Maiden Lane & William Street Com- 
pany, likewise owned by The Home Insurance Com- 
pany and having similar powers. 

Article II of the charter provides that Directors and 
Officers may be parties to, or interested in, the contracts 
of the corporation. 


Operations 


The business of the corporation appears to be con- 
fined to the management of the real estate held in its 
name, consisting principally of the home office and 
branch office buildings of The Home Insurance Com- 
pany. From time to time other investments are pur- 
chased and sold, but the bulk of the corporation’s assets 
consist of real estate. 

Below is shown the financial condition of the Corpo- 
ration, on December 31, 1939, as measured under the 
Insurance Laws of New York, for the purposes of the 
examination of its parent company, The Home Insur- 
ance Company. 
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Stock Insurance Agents... 
8 srotection J 


ADVOCATES OF AMERICAN PREPAREDNESS — 


ipo MUST BE NO IDLE HANDS! Every available skilled mechanic . . . every 
piece of machinery in operation . . . is being called upon to speed American 
defense! Hands must be kept at vital tasks if production is to attain maximum 
efficiency. Following the work itself in import- 
ance is the guarantee that it will continue! 
§Stock insurance agents must be on the alert 
to contribute to this enormous job. Their 














responsibility is to make certain that manufac- ; 
turers are adequately insured against risks that Jusurance ce Company td. 
cause delays and idle hands! ag John Street, New York 
Ledger Non Assets 
Assets Assets Ledger Not Admitted 
EE OP, Pre POP TE Rare t ee $3,796,647.45 Asset Admitted Assets 
OE er ee rer ee ae 25,000.00 $ $199,437.45 $3,597,210.00 
et ansthah pwalvicntcuasnicanpamaniele’ 5,100.00 10,000.00 "15,000.00 
ROU MET acess ssvecesccccerestesectecees 28,338.71 5,100.00 
NONE WN MOOR on isons saccssedawnans 8,437.73 28,338.71 
ND GONIEIEE on. . das accncdaeviasdsgece 5,706.68 aa: 0 060Ctt(t ks eT 
Due and accrued interest on mortgage loan i meer 
$300,29057 1,284.59 S . Jee ere 
ale ome $1,284.59 $224,866.4 $3,645,648.71 
Liabilities 
ER ee eer ee Pee eer re me en kee Ae er ee ete yee ee $ $26,397.00 
RE. GND 55.0 Vins Wawa a0alebs auedacDukcae cen Casecsaueauaepees Ne RenEe EAS keea NaS 13,461.61 
_ Total liabilities ...........cccececcs cece ccccccccncscccecrsweeseeceseeseeeceess $39,858.61 
Capital .....cccccscccccccccccccccccencscrcscncessecesssesenscesecscsssceseseeens 3,600,000.00 
ON ET TL Ee Oe re ee eee ey Oe eae ee ONE Pe ne ey ee 5,790.10 3,605,790.10 
$3,645,648.71 
MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company, A brief financial statement of the Mutual Fire In- 
mag 8 surance Company of Saco as of June 30, 1941, which 
' , gives effect to the aforementioned developments, fol- 
lows : 
Recent Developments 
Admitted Assets 
Effective as of June 30, 1941, this company rein- | Real estate ................ ccc ee cee eee eee es $98,887 
sured 50% of its outstanding premiums in force with ra LOANS... sees sense tees eeeeeeee eens 600 
the Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, | stocke poo ts yee WORE <n sescorsoesevesconess 81,485 
? ; 2 ; : - SNE MT a insis 5 <'e-c ou0 eaeeeecuedin 62,285 
Van Wert, Ohio. The directors of the Mutual Fire also | Cash -...........0.00cccceccceececeeeeeeenees 17,635 
authorized, in accordance with the Maine statutes, a | Premiums, not overdue ..................0+5. 15,799 
guaranty fund in the amount of $50,000. Certificates in er Imterest ......cccececcccecccecceoecs 776 
this amount were issued bearing interest at the rate of | Other admitted assets .............-.+..2..40. 365 
3% per annum, all of which were purchased by the Total Admitted Assets ................0. $277,832 
Central Manufacturers. _ 
The company also announced the sale of one-half of Liabilities 
the present office building for $50,000. Under the sales | Net unpaid claims ...................00.0005- 19,899 
P g tor. ; $19, 
agreement the company received $2,500 as part pay- ener | adjustment expenses ............... 1,083 
ment, the balance being payable by August 31, 1941. | ppcammen Preminms oi: -----20r-s0crsecreees ‘T0383 
_ The Mutual Fire, one of the oldest mutual companies | Taxes and other expenses Sos sadneumtubcides 8,670 
in the United States, experienced unsatisfactory opera- rate: eee 
tions during recent years necessitating curtailment of TD Gibb nkee sess: sk wsedaewenn $163,273 
activities. Under its new management, which was an- | Guaranty Fund ................ $50,000 
nounced in the August issue of this periodical, the com- | Net surplus ............-.++.++. 64,559 
pany is now closely associated with the Central Manu- , - 
facturers Mutual, and plans are being formulated to re ree ee ee 114,559 
broaden its facilities. $277,832 
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NORTHERN Insurance Company of New York, 
New York, N. Y. oni 
Examined offi 
moener"d a ak baci - Te are 
; An examination into the affairs and condition of this 6 
as pel 
XS URANGCH; company as of September 30, 1940 was recently com- tha 
pleted by the New York Insurance Department. The 
St. Louis, Mo. report of the examiners which was favorable revealed Un 
; total admitted assets on September 30, 1940 of $11.- U 
i ' oe . aes n 
Dependable Protection 875,129, unearned premiums $5,220,604, other liabili- Ne 

ties, $620,723, capital stock $1,000,000 and net surplus : 
$5,033,802. Uni 

. Excerpts from the examination report follow: 
Big enough to : 
serve you but |} History inv 
. Northern Insurance Company of New York was or- the 
not too big to ganized on October 22, 1897 under the laws of the State mM 
f New York, as a stock fire insurance company, with a sur 
know you. of New York, pany, 

wy capital of $200,000.00. In the year 1900 the company U 
merged with the Eastern Insurance Company of New . 
York and the new company was capitalized at $250,- Pre 
e 000.00. In 1904 capital was increased to $350,000.00 Los 
and in 1917 to $500,000.00 in which year the charter Los 
was amended to include marine powers. In 1923 capital Un 


was increased to $1,000,000.00. In 1926 the company 
merged with the Assurance Company of America and 
the new company was capitalized at $1,500,000.00. In 
1928 capital was increased to $2,000,000.00 and in 1932 Inv 
was reduced to the present figure of $1,000,000.00. As 


Rated A+ “Excellent” 
By Best's! 











of September 30, 1940 there were 80,000 shares out- _ 
standing with a par value of $12.50 each. Gai 
Field and Scope of Operations iis 
The home office of the company is located at 83 - 
Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. ee 
The company also maintains a Pacific Coast Depart- n 
ment located at #1317 Mills Tower, San Francisco, 
California, under the management of Robert Sherrard, 
appointed January Ist, 1934. As of September 30, 1940 Mi 
there was associated with the Northern Insurance Com- 
pany of New York in its Pacific Coast Department, Lo: 
- le the Lumbermens Insurance Company of Philadelphia, ; 
Pa. Div 
= _— The business of the company consists of fire, wind- Lo 
The Drake storm, sprinkler leakage, riot, civil commotion and 
reer oer explosion, earthquake, motor vehicle, inland marine, Re 
The Blackstone flood and supplemental contract insurance. Ga 
. The company is licensed to transact business in the Ga 
following states and the District of Columbia: 
Alabama Louisiana Ohio Lo 
California Maine Oregon Ga 
Colorado Maryland Pennsylvania Lo 
Connecticut Massachusetts Rhode Island ; 
Delaware Michigan South Carolina Ga 
Florida Minnesota Texas Su 
Georgia Missouri Virginia Su 
Idaho Nebraska Washington 
Illinois New Jersey West Virginia - 
° ry . . re ° e 
Indiana New Mexico Wisconsin Pe 
Ki R ~ é BY HOTE AS lowa New York Wyoming I 
\ Kentucky North Carolina Pe 
—— ee 
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With the exception of those for California, Idaho 
and Oregon, the licenses issued by the states and the 
District of Columbia were examined in the company’s 
office. The licenses for California, Idaho and Oregon 
are kept at the office of the Pacific Coast Branch, as 
per sworn statement received from the Manager of 
that office. 

Policies are also issued under the title of Northern 
Underwriters, Assurance Underwriters and Tri-States 
Underwriters of the Northern Insurance Company of 
New York. 


Underwriting and Investment Exhibit 


The following is a statement of underwriting and 
investment results for the period from March 31, 1936, 
the date of the last examination to September 30, 1940, 
in the form adopted by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners: 











Underwriting 
Premiums earned ..........0..ccecceeeeeevess $20,760,495.43 
ee, ee $7 928,257.23 
Loss adjustments expenses in- 
RE rer eee ee 593,538.14 
Underwriting expenses incurred 11,235,671.42 19,757,466.79 
Gain from underwriting ................. $1,003,028.64 
Investments 
Reberest mind GIvsGOOGs ....oiccsccccsciccccseece $1,783,326.94 
Gain from sale of ledger assets ............... 257.011.07 
Gain from reduction in assets not admitted .... 50,100.00 
$2,090,438.01 


Loss from sale of ledger assets $442,768.98 
Loss from decrease in book value 





fe nn 3,669.65 
Loss from decrease in Depart- 
ON eee er 729,017.78 1,175,456.41 
Gam from investments ......06....0cc800602 914,981.60 
Miscellaneous 
Loss from Missouri impounded premiums .... $41,014.68 
Dividends 
Loss from dividends to stockholders .......... $1,760,009.00 
Recapitulation 
re $1,003,028.64 
Cain Eom MIVESIONS . 2... esc csccccccces 914,981.60 
$1,918,010.24 
Loss from smecelianecous «.........cscssccecess 41,014.68 
ase SO INE a ois 5 a.00 hase ds vabesines $1,876,995.56 
RG, NS, SI i aias oud sipina dies baenan® 1,760,000.00 
See a REE CC cuigdnosiocivsueatdeesaeseus $116,995.56 
Sereien March Bt, 1906... «..2...ccvinecsvecrwes $4,916.806.07 
surplus September 3, 1940 ...... 2.00 cece cee 5,033,801.63 
NS ER LOE OLE PO RITE $116,995. 56 
Per cent of losses incurred to premiums earned ........ 38.2% 
Per cent of loss adjustment expenses incurred to pre- 
NE IS Ss cigs in a wr ain'n 6 vain shi i thatseee ee 2.9% 
Per cent of underwriting expenses incurred to premiums 
OT ery rere errr re 54.1% 
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MEN AT "WORK 





@ Thousands of workers in de- 
fense industries are protected 
by Associated Indemnity 


Corporation. 


@ Their employers appreciate 
Associated's expert safety 
engineering and medical 
services—plus the provisions 
of its non-assessable partici- 
pating workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance contract which 


usually results in lower net 


costs. 






SSOCIATED 
INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


New York Chicago Dallas Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. 
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STRENGTH & INTEGRITY 








THROUGH 0 0 YEARS 











Prompt and faithful discharge 
of all obligations under all 


kinds of conditions since 1842. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual 1 NSURAN CE Gorrony 


Marine + Fire am “ Fine Arts * Jewelry 
Yacht + Inland 8 atee 2 Registered Mail 








Transportation Fur + Automobile 


49 Wall Street »« New York 


Albany + Baltimore + Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Newark 
New Haven + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Rochester 


























an Francisco |: . 


. pin- 
co of S HOPKINS aa Thrill 








Find the romiimed MARK 1 martes: a ine 
lity i” in location ills an tep 
hospite city harbor, 2 n only @ 8 
watt billet! Segasreolt 2f Car minutes Hong 
to ou u 
Bridges -* “shops and nen handily im od your San 
il, With 3 taf 10 helP» iene — 
Hi] a willing hove ticle of come om $5 Por 
Francisco visit st moderate- - 
Expenses mo’ . U, ! J 


i D. SMITH, General Manager \ 
Gro. D. 


New York Representatwe : 
— Ropert F. Warner, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 
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OVERSEAS AND AMERICAN Reinsurance 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Organizing 


Articles of Incorporation have been filed for the for- 
mation of this new reinsurance carrier. Plans call for 
the underwriting of fire and marine business as specified 
in paragraphs 4, 5, 6, 12, 19, 20 and 21 of Section 46 
and Section 60 of the New York Insurance Code. In- 
corporation papers were filed on June 12, 1941, and call 
for initial capital of $500,000. 

The sponsors of the corporation are not known. The 
legal representatives, it is understood, are F. C. Pitcher, 
D. M. Amann and Herbert Bodenheim. 


PHOENIX Assurance Group, 
New York, N. Y. 


W. C. Spelman Retired 


W. C. Spelman, United States Marine Manager and 
Marine Manager for Canada and Cuba of the Phoenix 
Assurance Group and Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society, retired on September Ist. Mr. Spelman, who 
has been engaged in marine insurance business for over 
40 years, had been marine manager of these two groups 
for the past 16 years. He is a director of the Columbia 
Insurance Company of New York and has served sev- 
eral times as director of the Board of Underwriters of 
New York and American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers. 

Effective September Ist, Mr. Spelman was succeeded 
by James Mather, who previously was assistant man- 
ager. Mr. Mather has spent his entire business career 
in the marine insurance field and has been associated 
with these groups since they have been writing marine 
insurance in the United States. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON Insurance Co., 


Providence, R. |. 
Keegan Deceased 


J. C. Keegan, prominent marine insurance man and 
vice president of the Providence Washington and An- 
chor Insurance Companies, died early last month at the 
age of 55. Donald C. Bowersock, associated with the 
company since September 1917 and formerly secretary, 
has been named vice-president succeeding Mr. Keegan. 

Mr. Keegan began his business career in 1901 and for 
a number of years was associated with Johnson & 
Higgins. He joined the Providence Washington in 
1912 and was named marine assistant secretary in 1917. 
In 1918 he was elected marine secretary, in 1931 ma- 
rine vice president and in 1939 vice president of the 
Providence Washington and Anchor Insurance Com- 
panies. 
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REINSURANCE CORPORATION of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


New President 


Karl E. Prickett has been elected president of the 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York, filling the 
vacancy which has existed since the death of Neilson 
Edwards on January 4 of this year. Mr. Prickett will 
continue to serve as president of the affiliated National 
Reinsurance Corporation, which he helped organize and 
of which he has been the chairman of the executive 
committee and chairman of the finance committee since 
its inception. 

The new president has had an extensive experience 
in banking, finance and industry, not only in the United 
States, but abroad. In 1921 he was loaned by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to the War Finance Corporation 
when it was revived to refinance industries, railroads, 
banks and loan companies during the post-war depres- 
sion of 1921-25. In the field of banking, Mr. Prickett 
also spent six years in Europe, South America and the 
Far East where he supervised, for the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Comptroller of the Currency, the oper- 
ations of all the foreign subsidiaries and foreign 
branches of American banks. During his business 
career, Mr. Prickett has served as a senior officer and 
director of a leading industrial concern and as di- 
rector of insurance companies, banks and investment 
companies. 

The Excess Management Corporation, which has 
heen the underwriting manager of the two reinsurance 
companies and of the Excess Reinsurance Corporation 
since inception, will continue in that capacity. 


RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company, 


Providence, R. |. 
New Developments 


The majority stock interest in the William Penn Fire 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has been sold by 
James J. Breen, Philadelphia attorney, and the com- 
pany’s president, to interests closely identified with the 
Rhode Island Insurance Company. This is the second 
company acquired by the company this year, stock con- 
trol of the Louisville Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky. having been acquired in July. 

Stock control purchase option of the William Penn 
had been held by the American Casualty Company of 
Reading, Pa., which is entering into an underwriting 
alliance with the Rhode Island Insurance Company for 
the issuance of combination automobile policies. The 
Rhode Island interests also now have, we have been 
authoritatively informed, a 10% stock interest in the 
American Casualty. 

The William Penn, which is licensed only in Penn- 
sylvania, had on December 31, 1940. capital $200,000; 
net surplus and special reserves $144,350; unearned pre- 
miums $75,408. Its gross premium writings, less return 
premiums, in 1940, were $58,277. 


(Continued on next page} 
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America’s Oldest and Largest Exclu- 
sively Accident and Sickness Insurance 


Company. 
wk we 


Over $29,750,000.00 paid to disabled 
policyholders or their beneficiaries. 


ww OK 


An especially salable plan of Income 
Insurance, written in units costing $2.00 
a month, has brought success to hun- 
dreds of North American salesmen in 
all parts of the country. 


“xk we 


If you are willing to work, the North 
American has a place for you in its 
sales organization. Experience in Dis- 


ability Insurance selling is not abso- 
lutely necessary. 


ww OW 


Write us. Let us tell you about the 
“North American Way” of building a 
permanent business for yourself. 


ww 


George Manzelmann, President 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


209 South LaSalle Street 
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: | Organized in 185) 


INDIANA 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 











Agents 
MW unted in writing 
Indiana FIRE 
oe WINDSTORM 
Home Office PLATE GLASS 
3rd Floor AUTOMOBILE—ALI. 
Consolidated 
Building COVERAGES 
Indianapolis 
te! 5 








Days ea eof 


of 





Also Air-Conditioned 


© Bombay-Black Mirror Room 
© King Cole Room 
@ Amber Room Coffee Shop 


All public spaces -lobbies,din- 
ing rooms and meeting halls 
are perfectly air-conditioned 
at the Fontenelle. Omaha's 
hotel of tomorrow invites you 
to enjoy superb rooms, moded 
for 1950, and the finest food 
in America-in cool comfort. 
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RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE—Continued 


The American Casualty Company, which is licensed 
to operate in about thirty States, had net premium writ- 
ings in 1940 of $4,564,000, mainly from automobile 
liability, workmen’s compensation and automobile prop- 
erty damage coverages. The company has a capital 
stock of $750,000, comprising 150,000 shares of a par 
value of $5.00 each. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Insurance Company, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Capital Increase Proposed 


A special meeting of the stockholders of this company 
will be held September 16th to vote upon the recom- 
mendations of directors for an increase in capital from 
$200,000 to $300,000. 

‘This company which writes a substantial volume of 
reinsurance business was organized by Edwin G. Seibels 
of Seibels, Bruce & Company in June, 1910 with a 
paid-in capital of $50,000 and a similar amount of sur- 
plus. In 1918 the capital was increased to $200,000 and 
in 1929 to $250,000. On July 26, 1932 the par value of 
shares was changed from $10 to $8 each, thereby reduc- 
ing the paid-in capital to $200,000 and transferring 
$50.000 to the surplus account. 

The financial statement of the company at the close of 
the year 1940 disclosed total admitted assets at market 
values of $1,462,600; liabilities, $818,020 ; capital stock, 
$200,000 and net surplus, $444,580. 


SOUTHERN MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company, 


San Antonio, Texas 
Merged with Southern Lloyds 


Effective as of June 30, 1941 the Southern Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company was merged with the Southern 
Lloyds. The merger plan was approved by the policy- 
holders of the Southern Mutual at their annual meeting 
on May 14 and was later approved by the Texas Insur- 
ance Department subject to the securing of a 100 per 
cent written approval from the mutual policyholders. 
This approval was obtained and filed with the Texas 
Insurance Department. 

To provide for the merger of these two companies. 
the guaranty fund of Southern Lloyds was increased 
from $100,000 to $200,000. The additional $100,000 in 
guaranty fund certificates was distributed to the present 
guaranty fund stockholders of the Southern Lloyds and 
to the policyholders of record on June 30, 1941 of the 
Southern Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Of this 
increase, $60,000 was distributed to Southern Lloyds’ 
stockholders and the remaining $40,000 to policyholders 
of the Southern Mutual. This distribution was arrived 
at on the basis of the net assets of each company after 
making provisions for all incurred liabilities, such as 
dividends on mutual policies, and all contingent liabil- 
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ities, and taking into account the difference between the 
book value and the market value of the respective assets. 

The Southern Mutual Fire Insurance Company was 
formed in 1916 by W. E. Green, presently one of the 
managers and attorneys-in-fact for Southern Lloyds, 
for the primary purpose of providing fire and tornado 
insurance on cotton gins in Texas. The company was 
licensed in Texas only and approximately 80 per cent of 
all business written covered cotton gins. At the close of 
the year 1940 its financial statement showed assets, with 
securities at market, of $292,015 and policyholders’ sur- 
plus of $181,745 compared with liabilities of $110,270, 
which included unearned premiums of $97,084. Gross 
remiums less returns written in 1940 amounted to 
$175,220 of which $73,733 was reinsured. 


History of Southern Lloyds 


Southern Lloyds began business July 2, 1918 and 
likewise confines its operations to Texas only, writing 
fire, tornado, hail and full-coverage automobile insur- 
ance. Its financial statement as of December 31, 1940 
revealed admitted assets at market of $693,394; un- 
earned premiums, $240,285; other liabilities, $34,874 ; 
guaranty fund, $100,000 and net surplus, $318,235. 
Gross writings less returns in 1940 were $333,304, while 
the net amount retained was $210,873. 

While a complete statement of the Southern Lloyds, 
following the merger, has not as yet been published, 
preliminary figures indicate total assets of about 
$1,000,000; unearned premiums, $350,000; guaranty 
fund, $200,000; surplus, $300,000 and contingent re- 
serve, $100,000. 


TOKIO MARINE & FIRE Insurance Co., Ltd., 


Tokio, Japan 


Examined 


The New York Insurance Department has released an 
examination report conducted into the affairs and con- 
dition of the United States Branch of this company as 
of September 30, 1940. The report was made in connec- 
tion with the company’s request for release of trusteed 
funds incident to the discontinuance of fire business in 
the United States. 

The examiners reviewed the history, management 
and field and scope of operations of the U. S. Branch 
up to September 30, 1940 at which time all fire and 
allied lines of business were reinsured with its associated 
company, the Standard Insurance Company of New 
York. Subsequently the Branch has operated in this 
country solely as a marine carrier under the management 
of Appleton & Cox, Inc. of New York. 

The report revealed total assets on September 30, 
1940 of $11,396,646 and policyholders’ surplus of $9,- 
749,272 compared with total liabilities of $1,647,374. 
The distribution of these funds between the fire and 
marine departments was as follows: 


(Continued on next page) 
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What should an Agent 
expect from a Company 


? 


First, he should expect that his company will 
back him all the way under the terms of the 
policies he writes . .. He should expect a claim 
department that settles claims quickly, courte- 
ously, satisfactorily . . . He should expect the 
company to be strong enough to fulfill all obliga- 
tions assumed under its policies. Finally, he 
should expect ADEQUATE COMMISSIONS FOR 
HIS EFFORTS. 


If you are on the lookout for a company which 
guarantees complete underwriting facilities, why 
not find out what Ohio Casualty has to offer? 
A postal card will bring full details. 


THE OHIO CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAMILTON . OHIO 


Full Coverage Automobile 


Burglary Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Automobile Accident Liability Plate Glass 
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Y;’ Friendliness.” 


IN DETROIT 


THE TRAVELER’S 


FP" CHOICE 


““ Seasoned travelers, when they 
Gs ‘visit Detroit, most always stop 
at the hotel that’s “Aglow with 
They appreciate 
j the extra value they get for every 
dollar they spend. 


900 rooms with bath, circulating 
ice water and Servidor from $2.50. 


HOTEL FORT SHELBY 


Glow with Fanaa 


J. E. FRAWLEY, General Manager 





TOKIO MARINE & FIRE—Continued 


Assets 


Bonds, amortized value ......... 
Stocks, market value ........... 
AR ee 
Premmem Dalsnces .....6. 06.0056 
Reinsurance recoverable ........ 
ERUONSGS BUVERCEE ....6..0.0005 
Deposits with syndicates ........ 
Due for transfer of portfolio ... 
Reinsurance premiums payable .. 
LINO TOF MONT BOOGES 2.00. ccc cee 
errr ere re 
I is sity ash siemb4 0 


TOME FIOBEND: .6 kc cce er ccesci 
Liabilities 
Net anpatd losses ......600000. 
Adjustment expenses ........... 
Unearned premiums ............ 
RE EIIES on. oss sos cewneie 
icc se tclerentcn eco se 
Commissions due or accrued .... 
Missouri rate litigation .......... 
Unauthorized reinsurance ...... 


CR eee 
Policyholders’ surplus .......... 
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Fire Marine 
Dept. Dept. 
$1,686,428 $3,132,161 

2,975,948 970,0: 
1,443,734 1,296,528 
274,116 279,391 
—— 8  senacmn 
be 
(ees 5,265 
ELsee Ss sees 
mae # erewes 
a 
16,995 34,100 
Ce .  .sa0evs 
$5,679,147 $5,717,499 
$142,707 $481,903 
10,000 19,000 
ete 403,058 
60,000 6,500 
210,000 ,000 
94,000 45,000 
yk ree 
Ratan 73,806 
$538,107 $1,109,267 
5,141,040 4,608,232 
$5,679,147 $5,717,499 









Trusteed Surplus, Section 96, New York Insurance Law 


The trusteed surplus of the United States Branch by 
Fire Department and Marine Department was as 
follows on September 30, 1940: 


Assets 


Securities on deposit with State 
Departments for the protection 



































of all policyholders and credi- Fire Marine 
tors within the United States Dept. ept. 
6 OF ee aaa $255,184.85 $248,819.03 
ME siidauahinveewecsceesaes.-  Bambeees 101,781.26 
ME bsihactaeeetdaks eae $255,184.85 $350,600.29 
Vested in and held by United 
States Trustees 
Ni rani ca. wat aaieaeamenes $1,359,344.80 $1,265,393.94 
SE eee ee ee eee 2,118,732.81 543,339.71 
MEE: 2Gsatnaseenecawweiaw Ceska 818,084.83 27,351.28 
Total Trusteed Assets ....... $4,296,162.44 $1,836,084.93 
MII Sard pate ete ora nie a sini 6% $4,551,347.29 $2,186,685.22 
Liabilities 
Gross unpaid losses ............ $163,500.00 $619,905.00 
MI, ook cscs aweescos sce 20,793.00 138,002.00 
Net unpaid losses:.............. $142,707.00 $481,903.00 
Loss adjustment expenses ....... 10,000.00 19,000.00 
Unearned premium reserve ..... =... . see 403,057.57 
Unpaid expenses ............... 60,000.00 6,500.00 
OO Sa 210,000.00 80,000.00 
Contingent commissions, due or 

See 94,000.00 45,000.00 
Agents’ credit balances ......... 1,518.00 48,728.39 
Reinsurance payable Puapesicnsne 18,699.23 45,774.92 
Special agents’ accounts ........ 3 
Due for paid losses and salvage rere 
Commissions due United States 

ee Ree ee 
Liability for outstanding checks a 
Due for transfer of portfolio .. kre 
Reinsurance premiums payable on 

return of inter-company port- 

a ere et eile epee | err 
> re | are 
Missouri rate litigation ......... | ere ere 
Reinsurance recoverable on un- 

paid losses due from unauthor- 

CE cccaccsautecacs.  §§ avaesieci 54,038.38 
Unearned premiums on reinsur- 

ance with unauthorized _re- 

DE Liaswaceentirasassves |  &6sexden 19,768.06 

Total Lamties. on... ace vees $1,301,820.48 $1,203,770.32 
Deductions : 

Reinsurance recoverable on 

SIE i i s5.c's:p dares seins a ee 

Unpaid reinsurance premiums 

recoverable from authorized 
ee 268,494.38 232,599.23 

Total DeGeeens «..iisss.s. $271,547.58 $232,599.23 

Ne OD on occ tescccenes $1,030,272.90 $971,171.09 
Trusteed Surplus under Section 

96 of the New York Insurance 

SE can raxccda sn does areas 3,521,074.39 = 1,215,514.13 

MD Sinkanduiad ersan ere $4,551,347.29 $2,186,685.22 
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Underwriting and Investment Exhibit 


The following is a condensed statement of under- 
writing and investment results for the period of three 
years and nine months from January 1, 1937 to 
September 30, 1940, inclusive, on the form adopted by 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners : 


Underwriting 
A MN 65 e555 oesesddebebenee es $10,222,327.32 
ED cdr ctastsaoeesic $4,419,476.60 
Loss adjustment expenses in- 
OS ES eer 298,796.18 


Underwriting expenses incurred 4,356,185.43 
Loss from underwriting profit 








ee rrr 15,830.53  9,090,288.74 
ee a eee $1,132,038.58 
Investments 
Interest and dividends earned ................. $1,361,480.57 
Sales or maturities of securities: 
eee $167,444,09 
RUN Gavan baowusascacenias 188,937.91 21,493.82 
$1,339,986.75 
ND CUI oot ti vs encnecsnaneoes es 89,157.89 
$1,250,828.86 
Decrease in Departmental value .............. 462,152.42 
Gain from Investments ................... $788,676.44 
Miscellaneous 
Gain from: 
Funds with foreign bankers .. $11,386.08 


Unauthorized reinsurance, paid 
and unpaid losses .......... 9,435.95 

Unearned premiums, unauthor- 
SE DONE ccticeccasceas 229,148.36 

Decrease in excess holdings of 





a: 68,205.56 $318,175.95 
Loss from: 
Increase in statutory deposit .. $100,000.00 
Missouri impounded premiums 47,140.65 
Assets not admitted .......... 6,573.93 153,714.58 
Gain from Miscellaneous ...............+. $164,461.37 
Remittances 
Remittances to Home Office ...............04. $3,890,494.20 
Remittances from Home Office ............... 437,114.59 
Loss from Remittances ..............26: $3,453,379.61 


The following is a recapitulation of the results and 
the distribution thereof : 


er $1,132,038.58 
SS. 788,676.44 
Gain from underwriting and investments ..... $1,920,715.02 
Gain from miscellaneous ...........cccccccces 164,461.37 
re $2,085,176.39 
EE DOOM DEINE occ ccceccccsvcccewtens 3,453,379.61 
ee ey $1,368,203.22 


(Continued on next page) 
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CASUALTY 


A Business Getter 


Indemnity’s Destruction Policy is an ef- 
fective means of securing new clients, 
because it offers protection previously 
unavailable. Banks, financial institu- 
tions and commercial houses are ripe 
prospects for this form, for they need the 
protection it affords. Obviously, contacts 
of this sort made in solicitation of this 
business are potential sources of addi- 
tional worthwhile business. You will al- 
ways find Indemnity willing to work 
closely with you in your solicitations. 


FIDELITY 
SURETY 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPARY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 














ever buy a battleship? 


You think not? You own a piece of 
every ship in the fleet, every truck in the army. And 
you’ve got to buy more. 

And to buy more, you have to have 
more money. And to have more money, you must work 
harder. And/or do the same amount of work in less time. 

That’s where the American Motor- 
ists Plan (which has always saved money for AMICO 
inne comes in. If you could offer the American 

otorists Plan to your policyholders, it would help you 
keep them in your fold without the old time-wasting re- 
selling at renewal. Then you’d have more time to let 
American Motorists help you sell today’s prudent, sav- 
ings-wise, new business. 

Your battleship money is lying all 
around you—if you have the time to pick it up before 
someone else does. If you want time, if you want a live 
connection for automobile and general casualty business 
—with a life-long record of security, service and savings— 
find out about the American Motorists franchise in your 
community. Write on your letterhead, today. 


LN meucan 


MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 
Sheridan at Lawrence, Chicago, U. S. A. 


TOKIO MARINE & FIRE—Continued 


Surplus—December 31, 1936 .................. $10,617,474.94 
Surplus—September 30, 1940 .................. 9,249,271.72 


RIND Sa os Sipe cokivinedie eas ee on ceeds $1,368,203.22 

As hereinbefore mentioned, the Home Office of the 
company decided to discontinue underwriting operations 
of the Fire Department in the United States and re 
insured the outstanding policy obligations therein as of 
September 30, 1940. 


As a result of this examination, it would appear that 
on September 30, 1940 all claims and demands of policy- 
holders and creditors (other than the primary obliga- 
tions on unterminated policies on direct risks, approxi- 
mating $282,000.00) within the United States of 
America arising from the transaction of the business of 
fire insurance and reinsurances have been paid and 
liquidated in full, with the exception of the following: 


ee rae $163,500.00 


are Sos Winn de sae bxees oer eee 20,793.00 
i IR NN io obs a ws vn s'a.diwie'e awe duis oe $142,707.00 
EOOS BUSMSUNGHE GROCNBES 2.0... 5. c cc ccccsscccs 10,000.00 
UUMCATMOG PTEMINM TESETVE .....cccccccccccecs  — swvedens 
NNN ois os hada dese sdedrewesdaes 60,000.00 
oe as raed ae ad a bude 210,000.00 
Contingent commissions, due or accrued ....... 94,000.00 
pn er eee 1,518.00 
PUNE DOO ooo ons ccvvevdswsivessecese 18,699.23 


Special agents accounts ............ccccccccees 207.13 
Due for paid losses and salvage ............... 21,116.02 
Commissions due United States Manager ...... 6,323.05 
Liability for outstanding checks .............. 340.52 
Due for transfer of portfolios ................ 681,551.84 
Reinsurance premiums payable on return of 
inter-company portfolios ................... 33,193.47 
SE I Teh sE nk's.s.cd ee iidw ob anew 764.22 
PRIMOOUNE TALE THIMATION 6.5 kc ees cee ec cees 21,400.00 


Ne aa ie oa aia ~~ $1,301,820.48 





Semi-Annual Operating Results—Continued 


frequency on workmen’s compensation and an increase 
in automobile accidents coupled with substantial rate re- 
ductions, underwriting experience has remained profit- 
able. First half results are not entirely conclusive as some 
of the companies do not make complete adjustments in 
loss reserves until the year end. However, the first half 
of 1941, taking into account all lines written, compares 
very favorably with the corresponding period of 1940 
with a decrease of nearly two points in expenses offsetting 
the two point rise in loss ratio. The incurred loss ratio of 
50.5%, together with the expense ratio of 40.5%, brings 
the combined loss and expense ratio to only 91% and 
compares very well with the uniformally profitable op- 
erations of the last few years. 

Policyholders’ surplus of the stock casualty companies 
reached dangerously low points during the depression 
period but has risen very rapidly since 1933 and at June 
30, 1941 was 15% higher than a year previous and at 
least double the 1933 figure, the latter on a “Convention” 
value basis. The rise in the last year is attributable to 
good underwriting, a small investment gain and addi- 
tional money paid in by stockholders. 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 
Correction 


On page 11 of Best's Insurance Reports, Casualty, 
Surety and Miscellaneous, 1941 edition, the company 
is listed as a member of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters. This should be clarified, 
as the company subscribes to the rules and rates for 
automobile insurance as filed by the Bureau with the 
New York Insurance Department for New York State 
only. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY Company, 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
Proposed Underwriting Alliance 


The American Casualty Company is arranging for an 
underwriting alliance with the Rhode Island Insurance 
Company for the issuance of combination automobile 
policies. We have been authoritatively informed that 
the Rhode Island Insurance Company has purchased a 
partial interest in the American Casualty Company 
which now has $750,000 capital. Net premiums written 
by the American Casualty Company for the first six 
months of 1941 totaled $2,391,816. 


AMERICAN STATES Insurance Company, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Stockholders’ Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 30 cents per share has been 


declared payable October 1, 1941 to stockholders of 
record September 15, 1941. 


COMMERCIAL INDEMNITY Insurance Co., 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Frank A. Ungles Joins Company 

Frank A. Ungles has been elected executive vice 
president of this company in charge of production. Mr. 


Ungles was one of the organizers of the Southern 
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Surety Company and later was associated with the 
National Union Indemnity Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


EAGLE INDEMNITY Company, 
New York, New York 


Examined 


The regular triennial examination of the company by 
the New York State Insurance Department showed that 
as of December 31, 1940, surplus was $631,909 greater 
than reported in the company’s annual statement filed 
with the Insurance Department. This substantial in- 
crease in surplus was accounted for principally by a 
reduction in loss reserves in the miscellaneous lines, 
$153,507 ; liability, $231,884 ; and workmen’s compensa- 
tion $214,465. Exhaustive studies were made by the 
examiners of the outstanding claims and the developed 
loss experience on the various lines. It is the opinion 
of the examiners that the reserves as set up by them 
will be adequate to discharge the company’s ultimate 
liability for all claims arising out of policies issued on 
or before December 31, 1940. 

Total admitted assets were $10,018.829, consisting 
principally of bonds $6,693,406, stocks $1,589,480, pre- 
miums in course of collection not over 90 days due $1,- 
062,236, and cash $610,117. Ninety-one per cent of the 
bond portfolio is rated “AAA” by a recognized financial 
agency ; less than % per cent “AA” and approximately 
2% “A”. Forty and one-half per cent of the stocks are 
rated “A” or better; 22.5% “BBB”; 17.3% “BB”; and 
13.3% “not rated.” 

Premium volume in 1940 totaled $4,182,855, the 
principal lines being auto liability $1,477,310, 35.3% ; 
liability other than auto $624,930, 14.9% ; workmen's 
compensation $802,724, 19.2% ; and automobile prop- 
erty damage $431,757, 10.3%. 


Reinsurance Agreements 


There is an agreement between the Eagle Indemnity 
Company, Royal Indemnity Company and Globe Indem- 
nity Company entered into for the purpose of exchang- 
ing reinsurance in the various lines of business that the 

(Continued on next page) 
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Excess Covers — Reinsurance 





JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
President 


MORTIMER D. PIER 
Secretary 


90 John Street, New York 


BEekman 3-1170 








WHEREVER YOU DRIVE the 
General Accident’s continent- 
wide organization offers service 
and protection that excel—the. 
best that there is in automobile 
liability insurance. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 





EAGLE INDEMNITY—Continued 


respective companies write with the exception of cer- 
tain forms of aviation insurance. This agreement pro- 
vides for both pro rata and excess coverage on the vari- 
ous lines of business. 

An agreement with the European General Reinsur- 
ance Company, Ltd. provides for reinsurance whereby 
the company cedes the excess or surplus above the 
amount retained for its own account under each and 
every bond or policy regardless of the location of the 
risk (including binders, renewals, extensions or commit- 
ments) subject to the table of limits and special condi- 
tions set forth. 

Reinsurance covering steam boiler and machinery is 
effected both on an excess and pro rata basis through 
the British Engine Boiler and Electrical Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd. of Manchester, England. 

In addition to the above, the company has reinsurance 
treaties with Lloyds of London, England covering over- 
age accident risks and specified limits on several forms 
of bankers’ blanket, brokers’ blanket and security bonds. 

In connection with the various classes of aviation 
insurance, there is an aviation reinsurance agreement 
between several domestic companies and authorized 
United States branches of alien companies whereby 
portions of business underwritten by the Aero Insur- 
ance Underwriters are reinsured with each other. A 
supplemental agreement with certain reinsurers of 
London provides for excess and quota share reinsur- 
ance on this class of business. 

The company is protected against any catastrophe 
losses on workmen’s compensation accidents by affilia- 
tion with the Workmen’s Compensation Reinsurance 
Bureau. 

The agreements specify the rates of commission, 
amount of liability, taxes, methods of reporting claims, 
etc. Provision for contingent commissions based on 
underwriting profits is also made. 


EXCESS INSURANCE Company of America, 
New York, N. Y. 


Arthur H. von Thaden Joins Company 


Arthur H. von Thaden, formerly manager of the 
Insurance Department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, has accepted a position as assistant to 
the president of the Excess Insurance Company of 
America of which Frank F. Winans was recently 
elected president. 

Mr. von Thaden had been a member of the Chamber 
staff since 1926. Prior to his affiliation with the Cham- 
ber, he was statistician for the Commercial Casualty 
Insurance Company, of Newark, and, before that, as- 
sistant statistician for the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany, of New York City. He studied at New York Uni- 
versity and Lafayette College, and obtained his LL.B. 
from the Washington College of Law. He is a member 
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FIREMAN'S FUND INDEMNITY Company, 


San Francisco, California 
Quarterly Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share 
has been declared payable September 15, 1941, to stock- 
holders of record September 5, 1941. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT and Indemnity Co., 


Hartford, Connecticut 
St. Louis Public Service Contract 


Negotiations have been completed for the insuring of 
the St. Louis Public Service Company for public lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation, which the utility 
had previously self insured. The entire claim depart- 
ment personnel of the Public Service Company will be 
taken over by the Hartford Accident and Indemnity. 
The maximum annual premium was fixed at $1,453,000, 
subject to downward revision according to experience. 
The contract was negotiated through Thomas L. Far- 
rington, vice president of the Lawton-Byrne-Bruner 
Insurance Agency Co. of St. Louis. 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL Mutual Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Favorably Examined 


Only minor changes in the financial statement filed 
by the company as of December 31, 1940, and reviewed 
in the 1941 edition of Best’s Casualty Insurance Re- 
ports, were made in a report of examination by the 
Illinois Insurance Department. The report reflects a 
surplus to policyholders of $1,264,081. Small increases 
in asset figures and reductions in liabilities by the ex- 
aminers were offset by the establishment of a reserve 
of $37,930 for surplus share funds returned to policy- 
holders in January, 1941. This return was the result of 
a resolution of the board of directors that an initial 
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cash contribution to surplus would no longer be re- 
quired of new employers’ liability policyholders after 
December 31, 1940, and that such surplus share con- 
tributions then in possession of the company should be 
returned to policyholders. Bonds rated “AAA” make 
up 84.5% of the company’s bond portfolio. The report 
includes favorable comments on the financial position 
of the company and its claim payment record. 


KEYSTONE INDEMNITY Exchange, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Assessment Controversy 


As a result of an opinion recently rendered by the 
Court of Appeals of Maryland, A. G. Costello, Special 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania and 
liquidator of the Keystone Indemnity Exchange (in 
liquidation since 1933) sent notices of assessment to 
former Maryland policyholders. John B. Gontrum, In- 
surance Commissioner of Maryland, citing the same 
decision, notified Mr. Costello not to proceed with the 
collection of these assessments in Maryland as he feels 
that a real hardship is placed on the policyholders as 
they could not have been assessed prior to the Act of 
1941. In view of the differences of opinion involved, 
the insurance commissioner has advised former policy- 
holders to seek legal advice pending a final decision by 
the Court. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Purchase of Debentures 


The purchase of $7,454,625 face amount of deben- 
tures tendered under call announced in Weekly Casualty 
Bulletin for July 7 has been completed. The 14 deben- 
ture corporations involved paid $4,163,124, including 
commissions, for tenders accepted, and the amount of 
outstanding debentures was reduced from $19,612,365 


(Continued on next page) 
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MARYLAND CASUALTY—Continued 


to $12,157,740, of which the Maryland holds $1,552,880 
against $5,713,585 at June 25, 1941. Tenders in the 
amount of $1,878,870 were declined. The Maryland 
guarantees at to interest, but not as to principal, the 
debentures that remain outstanding. 

The assets of American Debenture Corporation, Con- 
tinental Debenture Corporation and Franklin Debenture 
Corporation were exhausted as a result of purchases, 
leaving the $492,100 of debentures outstanding without 
liquidating value, although interest is guaranteed to 
maturity by the Maryland. Eleven remaining debenture 
corporations estimate the liquidating value per $100 of 
outstanding debentures as follows: 


Arundel Debenture Corporation ............. 17.72 
Calvert Debenture Corporation ............. 1.71 
Carolina Debenture Corporation ............ 42.06 
Continental Investment Debenture Corp. ..... 31.75 
National Debenture Corporation ............ 12.59 
Potomac Debenture Corporation ............ 17.57 
Potomac Consolidated Debenture Corp. ....... 14.67 
Potomac Franklin Debenture Corporation .... 29.43 
Potomac Maryland Debenture Corporation ... 57.01 
Potomac Reality Atlantic Debenture Corp. .... 11.96 
Standard Debenture Corporation ........... 53.66 


MISSOURI CASUALTY Company, 
Clayton, Missouri 


Report of Examination 


In a report of examination made by the Missouri 
Insurance Department as of April 30, 1941, assets of 
the company were found to be $55,826 with surplus of 
$34,419. Income in the first four months of this year 
was $22,064 and disbursements $12,871. The company 
writes full coverage automobile insurance on business 
and pleasure automobiles, and local and farm-to-market 
trucks in the vicinity of Clayton, Missouri. The report 
is favorable to the company. 


100 





NEW AMSTERDAM CASUALTY Company, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Dividend Declared 


A dividend of forty-five cents per share, payable 
September 2 to stockholders of record August 1, was 
recently declared by the board of directors. The divi- 
dend declared in January was forty-two and one-half 
cents per share, and in July, 1940, forty cents per share. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT and Guarantee Corp., 
Ltd., New York, N. Y. 


Report of Examination 


Surplus funds of this United States Branch are 
$423,211 greater than reported in its December 31, 
1940, annual statement, according to a report of ex- 
amination just released by the New York Insurance 
Department. The examiner reduced claims reserves by 
$364,569, including a mark down of $224,263 in work- 
men’s compensation reserves. Seventy per cent of bonds 
owned are rated “A” or better, with 54% in the “AAA” 
classification. The report shows admitted assets of $18.- 
392,709, statutory deposit, $900,000 and surplus of 
$5,194,321. 

The examiner's adjustments in reserves for outstand- 
ing claims were the result of a comprehensive review 
of a substantial portion of the company’s claim file. 
The following is a summary of the reserves established 
by the company and by the examiner for all classes of 
unpaid losses as of the date of this examination: 


Examiner's 








E d Company Examiner Decrease 
Misc. Lines ......... $956,417.00 $843,711.00 $112,706.00 
Terre 2,970,859.78  2,943,259.60 27,600.18 
Work. Comp. ....... 3,297,282.00  3,073,018.85 224,263.15 

ME cessdevvasct $7,224,558.78 $6,859,989.45 $364,569.33 


The examination was exhaustive, covering every 
phase of the company’s operations, and was entirely 
favorable. 
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OHIO CASUALTY Insurance Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Dividend Declared 


On July 15th this company declared a stockholders’ 
dividend of seventy cents per share, payable August 
Ist to stockholders of record July 21st. This is a semi- 
annual dividend and brings the total declared for the 
current year to $1.40 per share, compared with total 
declarations in 1940 of $1.15 per share. 


PROGRESSIVE MUTUAL Insurance Association, 


Waterloo, lowa 
Business Reinsured 


Effective June 30, 1941 this association was reinsured 
by the Monarch Mutual Insurance Association, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. At December 31, 1940 the Progressive 
Mutual Insurance Association reported assets of $14,- 
093 and premium income for the year 1940 of $21,922. 


PUBLIC MUTUAL CASUALTY Company, 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Examined 


An examination of the company by the State Insur- 
ance Department of Missouri, was made for the period 
from inception August 1, 1939 to March 31, 1941, 
showed that an underwriting profit of $43,421 was 
realized. Premiums earned were $194,387, losses and 
loss expenses incurred $108,050, underwriting expenses 
incurred $42,916. As of March 30, 1941, total assets 
were $89.295; total liabilities $40,771; and surplus 
$48,524. Bonds were carried at $52,937 and cash $32,- 
487. Net premium income for the first three months of 
1941 totaled $25,317. The report was favorable. 


ROYAL INDEMNITY Company, 
New York, New York 


Examiner Increases Surplus 


A reappraisal by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment of this company’s liability for unpaid losses re- 
sulted in heavy reductions in the reserves for such 
claims established by the management. A report of 
examination made as of December 31, 1940, and re- 
cently released, increased the total surplus to policy- 
holders by $3,209,011, from the company’s figure of 
$11,015,706 to $14,224,717. 

A detailed analysis of the company’s investment port- 
folio shows that 84.1% of the $24,285,000 in bonds 


(Continued on next page) 
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To the Alert Agent: 


Participating Stock Company insurance is the so- 
lution to your problems of Competition! Also, it's 
your surest way to build your business—and hold it. 

For 18 years our dividends on Workmen's Compen- 
sation have averaged 20%. We also write all other 
forms at the lowest rates consistent with sound Pro- 
tection and the best of Service to policyholders and 
agents alike. (Discounts on Automobile Insurance 
20% to 40% in advance.) 

Write for our proposition TODAY. 

















Workmen's Compensetion 
General P. L. & P. D. 
Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 

Plate Glass 


“A STRONG, OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK CO.” 
Wm. H. HOOVER, President 


* Employers 
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ROYAL INDEMNITY—Continued 


owned are rated “AAA” by a recognized financial 
agency. The report contains no criticism and reflects 
the extreme conservatism of the management. 

The report of examination contains the following 
analysis of changes in miscellaneous claims reserves: 


Company’s Examiner’s Decr. by 





Lines of Business Reserves Reserves Examiner 
Ce rere $237,172 $202,438 $34,734 
ee eer 100,507 88,901 11,606 
eee 569,111 362,444 206,667 
Rae 847,159 690,085 157,074 
on Ere 24,525 19,928 4,597 
Burglary and theft ..... 80,892 55,938 24,954 
Steam boiler ........... 33,087 26,171 6,916 
0 eee 54,294 40,418 13,876 
Auto property damage .. 469,532 387,642 81,890 
Auto collision .......:.. 11,668 6,801 4,867 
Property damage and col- 

lision other than auto. . 35,881 29,182 6,699 
WG. once casceen $2,463,828 $1,909,948 $553,880 


The examiner’s changes in asset and liability items 
are set forth as follows: 











Increase Decrease 
in Surplus in Surplus 
ASSETS 
DE Mii hs os capawanen Citi $2,160.00 
Prems. in course of collection.... 12,556.14 
SUNGrY DRIANCES ... 0662 cece ccccce 1,012.18 
Salvage recovered on paid losses. $26,338.61 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for losses: 
Miscellaneous lines ........... 553,880.00 
See ee 917,831.54 
Workmen’s compensation ..... 1,194,257.09 
Unearned premiums ............ 394,757.01 
ee TCT ee 40,964.98 
Bills and exps. due and accrued.. 36,020.81 
Amounts due under profit sharing 
PE sacs ecicwstsie is 98,940.41 
SS ee ee 43,678.94 
ee eee $3,265,704.41 $56,693.30 
Net increase in surplus funds.... 3,209,011.11 
$3,265,704.41 $3,265,704.41 
RECAPITULATION 
ee re $14,224,717.05 
Surplus reported by company ... $5,000,000.00 
Reserve for doubtful accounts... 150,000.00 
Voluntary reserve* ............. 5,865,705.94 
Total surplus funds reported by company... 11,015,705.94 
Net increase in surplus funds ................. $3,209,011.11 


* This reserve, shown in the company’s statement as a separate 
item, provides for fluctuations in the security valuations and 
other contingencies. 


Conclusion 


This report shows that on December 31, 1940, the 
company’s financial condition was as follows: 


a $35,646,644.28 
Liabilities, except capital ......... $18,921,927.23 
ESI ree $2,500,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities ........ $14,224,717.05 
Surplus to policyholders .......... $18,724,717.05 
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Operating results of the company for the period 
under examination were: 


Gain from underwriting ........... $3,378,656.22 
Gain from investments ........... 3,971,734.78 
RSS eer eee $7,350,391.00 
Dividends to stockholders .......... 2,550,000.00 
Net gain to surplus ........... $4,800,391.00 


Since the last examination as of December 31, 1937, 
admitted assets have increased $6,973,467.66, liabilities 
have increased $2,173,076.66 and surplus to policyhold- 
ers has increased $4,800,391.00. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Stockholders’ Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 62%c per share has been 
declared payable September 5th to stockholders of rec- 
ord August 25th. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE Company, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Howard E. Critchfield, Vice President 


Direction of the accident and group departments for 
this company is now in the hands of Howard E. Critch- 
field, named vice president on August 18. Both depart- 
ments had been under the supervision of the late B. A. 
Page until his death July 30. Mr. Critchfield was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Page in both departments from 1919 to 
1933 and since the latter date has been chief adjuster 
and secretary of all claim departments. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY and Guaranty Co., 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Premium Volume Up 13%, 


Operating results for the first six months of 1941 
show net premiums written of $20,191,000, an increase 
of $2,362,000 or 13.2% greater than the corresponding 
period in 1940. Combined losses and expenses in the 
first half of 1941 were 92.0% as compared with 100.5% 
for a like period in 1940. Assets at June 30, 1941, based 
on convention values were $65,938,628 and surplus 














$14,676,973. 
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Off the Job 


Personal Insurance Market .......ccccsccesscsce 
Question of Loyalty, 
Keport of the Administration ................. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Accident and Casualty Insurance, New York 
ba Incorporate American Car- 


ME ti-¢6us cheGndaubers thes 4e0dinee June 87 

Acme mee gy and Life, St. Paul 

(Change in Name) ...... secesets June 87 
Aetna ol dla Hartford 

(Enlarges Fleet) ................ June 75 
Aircraft Mutual Insurance, Bridgeport. 

(Proposed New Company) awe eke rey 7 

(Charter Granted) ............... Aug. 
Allstate Insurance, Chicago 

(Motor Vacation Auto. Bolicy) ..- June &7 

| aCe pepee Sept. 97 
America Fore Group, New York 

(Extra Dividends) ........cccccce Aug. 57 
American Casualty. Reading 

(Stockholders’ Dividend) ......... July 81 

(Capital Increased) .............. Aug. 73 

(Alliance with R. I. Ins. Co.)..... Sept. 97 
American Druggist Fire, Cincinnati 

EE aaa Sept. 79 


American Employers’ Insurance, Boston 
(Writes Large Appeal Bond) ....Aug. 73 
American Fidelity and Casualty, Richmond 
(Report of Examination) June &7 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) ........ Aug. 73 
American International Undrs., New York 
(Organizational Changes) .........May 89 
(Latin American Business) ...... Aug. 57 
American Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 


(Process of Organization) ........ Sept. 79 
American Reserve, New York 

ae July 65 
American States Fire, Indianapolis 

CE COORG) oo ccsccovcesecse -May 89 


American States » Indianapolis 
(Dividend Declared) .....:....... Sept. 97 
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American Surety, New York 
(First Quarter Results) 
Associated Canadian Travellers, Calgary 
(Newly Organized) 

Associated Factory Mutuals, Boston 
(Deposit Refund Reductions) ....Sept. 79 
Associated Fire & Marine, San Francisco 
May 89 


CMEEAMINCE) 2 .ccccccccsccccccccece ° 

(Report of Examination) ......... Jan. 89 
Associated Hoepse! Service, New York 

(Medical Care Plan) ...........+.- July 81 


Associated Reciprocal, New York 
(Mid-Year Figures) .............. Sept. 79 
Automobile Club Inter-Ins. Exch., St. Louis 
Report of Examination) ........May 101 
Auto-Owners Insurance, Lansing 
(Election of Officers) Aug. 73 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance, Newark 
(Van Orman, Vice President) ....Aug. 73 


Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City 
ao Benefits) May 101 
Butte Farmers Mutual, Las Cruces 
CHOW COMBEET) ccc cccccccecessccs July 65 
California- Western “States Life, Sacramento 
(Issues New Policy) June 
Comey Underwriters, Dalla 
(Liquidating Dividend Probable). July 81 
Cavalier Insurance, Baltimore 


eeeecee 


CO CID Foo cc cscs vctcces Sept. 80 
Centennial Insurance, New York 

CE SIND icc cseevscses ee Sept. 80 
Central Manufacturers, Van Wert 

(Territory Expanded) ........... Sept. 81 


Central Surety and Insurance, Kansas City 
(First Quarter Results) June 88 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) 

Chicago Lloyds, Chicago 


Insurance Rating Plan, War Department .... 
Insurance Readership and Interest 
Insurance Stock Quotations .................. 
Jersey City Waterfront Fire .................. 
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National Rureau Report ......... 
National Defense and Insurance 
N. H. Passes Non-Assessable Bill 
New York Motor Vehicle Law ................ 








(Progress of Liquidation) ...... June 89 
City of New York Insurance, New York, 
(Additions to Official Staff) .. dune 75 


Colonial Fire Insurance, Pawtucket 

(Proposed New Company) ........May 92 
Commercial Bankers Mutual, Kansas City 

(Process of Organization) June 
Commercial Indemnity, indianapolis | 

(Now Doing Business) ..........May 101 

(Ungles Joins Company) ........ Sept. 97 
Community Medical Care, New York 

(Newl rganized) .....+--++s++++ July $1 
Consolidated Fire & Casualty, “Toronto 

(Broadens Charter Powers) ...... Aug. 58 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 

Stock Warrants Exercised) ....May 101 

-May 93 


Continental Insurance, New 
(New Director) ........... . 
Cook County Farmers, Des Plaines 
(Report of Examination) © 


Co-Operative Casualty, St. 


eeeeeee 


(Changes Domicile) ............. ug. 74 
Co- ay ae Windstorm, Greenville - 

(New Company) ........sesseceees July 65 
Craftsman Casualty, Los Angeles 

(Stock Permit Granted) ......... June 90 
Craftsman Insurance, Boston a 

(Reinsures New York Business)..Aug. 74 
DeSoto Insurance, Memphis - 

(Btock Offering) ...ccccccscccces June 75 
Dubuque Fire & Marine, Dubuque 

(Texas Agency Terminated) ..... Au 8 
Eagle Indemnity, New York w 

EE cn > bcc eheens sb eese hed Sept. 97 
Empire Mutua! Insurance, Chicago 

(Current Status) ........se.seee. May 102 
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ee ree June 90 
Employers Casualty, Dallas 
EEBMRIMOD) occccccccccccscccseccs uly 81 
* loyers Insurance, Birmingham 

SOW EEOMO CHGS) so cccdvcccccese uly 82 


a yloyers Keinsurance, Kansas oy 
(Rep ort of Examination) Aug. 75 
Citable Fire & Marine, Providence 
New Director) .... coccecesc meng OB 
uity Fire Insurance, Kansas City 

Mixamined) A -May 93 

Byuity Mutaal Insurance, ‘Kansas City 
Report of Examination) ... May 102 

Excelsior ~ aeeepee Syracuse 
(Dividend) June 76 

Excess Insurance of America, New Yort 
(Stockholders’ Meeting) .........May 104 
(von Thaden Joins Company)....Sept. 98 

Factory Mutual Liability, Providence 
(Increases Policyholders’ Div.) ..May 105 

Farmers’ Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 
(Examination Report) ........... Aug. 59 


Federal Insurance, Jersey City 
 DUNOND cervacncnesoeesoess uly 65 

Fidelity and Deposit of Maryland, Baltimore 
(Miller, Board Chairman) ..... ---July 82 
(Purchases New Site) ............ ug. 76 
(Declares Extra Dividend) ...... Aug. 76 


Fidelity Health and Acc., Benton Harbor 
(Name and Operation Changed). July 83 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco 


(Quarterly Dividend) ............ Sept. 99 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 

(New Vice Presidents) ............May 95 

paw epecent, 2nd Vice President)..Aug. 62 
First Reinsurance, Hartford 

(Liquidating Dividend) .......... July & 
Fort Worth Lloyds, Fort Worth 

(Report of Examination eer July 65 
General Accident Fire & Life, Philadelphia 
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(Ceases U. S. Operations) ........ July 65 
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General Reinsurance, New Yor 
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General Reinsurance, New York 
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General Security Assur., New Yor 

(Process of Organization) aennenns y 66 


Girard Fire & Marine, Philadelphia 
(New Directors) ..........++++++..May 96 


Glens Falls Insurance, New York 


MOWIOR, MOLPOR) ..ccsccccccsacecd June 77 

(Crawford Advanced)............ Sept. 81 
Glohe Indemnity, New York 

(Quarterly Financial Statement)..June 91 
Great American Insurance, New York 

(Coleman Advanced) ............ -May 96 


Greater New York Taxpayers, New York 
(Rerger, President) .....cccccscssed ug. 76 
Guildhall Insurance, Montreal 


(Year End Fi ures) CEL July 84 
Hamilton Fire Insurance, New York 

(Resumes Dividend Payments).. July 66 

.  § ee ee Ang. 76 


Hartford Accident & Indem., Hartford 


(St. Louis Publie Service) ........ Sept. 99 
Hartford Fire, Hartford 
(Bissell, Deceased) Shihan wee 0% Aug. 62 


Hartford Steam Roiler. Hartford 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) ... 
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Hospital Insurance, Oklahoma City 
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(Report of Examination) ........May 106 
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(Completes Capital Increase) ....June 77 
Illinois Agricultural Mutual, Chicago 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Sept. 99 
Illinois Mutual Plate Glass, Berwyn 
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Indemnity Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Official Changes May 107 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity, New ~s 
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(Policyholders’ Dividend) ....... 
Keystone Indemnity, Philadelphia 
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Lititz Agricultural Mutual Fire, Litite 
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Lloyds America, San Antonio 
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Lloyd’s Underwriters, London 

(United States Resources) ....... Aug. 65 
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Louisville Fire & Marine, Louisville 
(Offer Made for Control) . Se 6h 
Lumbermens Undr. p> Kansas City 
(Retires from Agency Field) ....Aug. 67 
Lumeer Mutual Casuaity, New York 


(Policyholders’ Dividend) ...... May 107 
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(Results in 1940) . -May 107 
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Manufacturers Mutual, Providence 
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Kansas City (Expect Final Re- 


por 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
(Offer to Debenture Holders) ....July 84 
(Purchase of Debentures) ....... Sept. 99 
Mason County Abstract, Shelton 
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Medical Service Administration, Trenton 
(Licensed) .......... ay 108 
Medical Service “Association of Pennsylvania 
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Merchants Casualty, Lincoln 
(Enlarges Operations) ...........May 108 
Mid-States Insurance, Chicago 
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Mill Owners Mutual Fire, Des Moines 
(Dividend Change) .............. Aug. 67 


Milwaukee Aabeunsbite Ins., Milwaukee 


(Report of Examination) ........ Aug. 78 
Missouri Casualty, Clayton 
(Report of Examination) ....... Sept. 100 


Motor Vehicle Accident Fund, Salem 
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Mutual Fire Insurance, Saco 
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(Recent Developments) .......... Sept. 87 


National Fire Insurance, Hartford 
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(Dividend Declared) 
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New York State Insurance Fund, New 
(1940 Financial Statement) seve ss May 108 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire, Dedham 
(Examined) June 79 
North British Group, New York 
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Northern Insurance, New York 
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North Star Reinsurance, New York 

(Resources Enlarged) ........... Aug. 70 
Northwestern Fire. & Marine, ren 

ee ree June 79 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 

Wine Commission Case) ........ ug. 70 
Norwich Union Fire, Norwich 

(Darlington, Retired) ......... ..-July 72 


Ocean Accident and Guarantee, New York 
(Report of Examination) 
Ohio Casualty Insurance. Hamilto 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) 
Overseas and American, New York 


0 EES ET ES aE Sept. 90 
Pacific Fire Insurance, New York 

(New Director) ......... eccsscessay te 
Pacific Insurance, Honolulu 

(Capital Increased) .............- July 86 

(May Financial Statement) ...... Aug. 80 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 
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Pearl Assurance, Lond 
a Law Upheld) coos oe 97 
(Staff Advancements) ........ May 98 
(Loses Massachusetts Appeal) lel uly 73 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Lancaster 
(Capital Increased) Au 
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(Dividend to Policyholders) ......May 98 
Pennsylvania Threshermen, Sscolahemr 


(Hovetter, General Manager) Aug. 80 
Phoenix Assurance, New York 

(Spelman, Retired) .............. Sept. 90 
Plain Dealers Mutual Cosnaity, Chicago 

CHEAMIRATION) «cs ccccccccccoce -..June 92 


(Control Changes Hands) Aug. 66 


Pool Insurance, Winnipeg 
(General Review une 80 
Preferred Mutual Fire. New ae 
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(Connecticut License) ........... 71 
Premier Insurance, San Francisco 

(New Company) ..........sseeeee g. 71 
Progressive Mutual, Waterloo 

(Business Reinsured) ........... Sept. 101 


Property Owners Mutual Fire, Owatonna 


(Proposed New Company) ...... June 81 
Protection Mutual, Chicago 

See ee June 81 
Providence Washington, Providence 

(Keegan Deceased) .............. Sept. 90 
Public Mutual Casualty, St. Louis 

OE errr Sept. 101 
Reinsurance Corporation, New York 

(New President) ..........ssseeee. Sept. 91 


Republic Insurance, Dallas 
(Opens New Department) ........May 98 
Reserve Insurance, New York 
(New Title) ....cccccee -May 98 
Rhode Island Tnsurance, Providence 
(Official Staff Chan nges) cveese y 99 
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(New Developments) ............. Sept. 91 
Royal Indemnity, New York 

(Examiner Increases Surplus) ..Sept. 101 
St. Paul Casualty, St. Pau 

(Organization in Process) ........ July 86 
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Paul Hospital and Life, St. Paul 


“see Acme Hospital) ............ June 87 
Seaboard Surety, New York 

(Stockholders’ Dividend) ........May 109 
Service Mutual Insurance, Waco 
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South Carolina Insurance, ¢ ne 

(Capital Increase Proposed) ..... . 92 
Southern Mutual Fire, San Antonio 
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(Convention Examination) ...... une 81 
Standard Accident Insurance, Detroit 

(Stockholders’ Dividend) ....... Sept. 103 
Standard Insurance, New York 

(Purchased by Aetna) .......... June 75 

(Future Plans) .. ............ «- July 75 
Standard Marine, Liverpool 

(Roberts, Deceased) ..........- -..July 74 


Standard Surety & Casualty, New York 
(Purchased by Aetna) June 93 
State Automobile Insurance, Des Moines 
(Report of Examination) 
State Farm — Bloomington 
(Suit Appealed 81 
State Mercantile Mutuai Fire, Huntingdon 
(Examined) July 75 
Sterling Insurance, Quebec 
(Change in Management) ........May 99 
Sun Indemnity, New York 


(Report of Examination) ........ Aug. 81 
Switzerland General, Montreal 
(Canadian Business) ............+ Aug. 71 


Tennessee Automobile, Knoxville 
(Report of Examination) scesccocenyt 2D 
Tokio Marine & Fire, Tokio : 
(Hxamimed) ......cccccccccsscscces Sept. 93 
Traders Mutual Fire, Chicago 
(Official Staff Changes) .........June & 
Travelers Casualty Insurance, coragee 


(Report of Examination) ....... June 93 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford : 

(Critchfield, Vice President) ....Sept. 108 
Union Hospital Service, Pittsburgh 

(Retires from Business) ........ June 9% 

(Capital Increase Authorized) ...Aug. 82 
United States Casualty, yy York 

(Semi-Annual Statement) ........ Aug. 82 
Unies States Fidelity & ‘Ounrants, Balti- 

(Williams, Gfveneré) petseeeenvas Aug. 82 

(Premium Volume Up) ......... Sept. 103 
United States liability, Philadelphia 

(See U. S. Plate Glass & Lia.) ..June 95 
United States Mutual, Chicago 

(Report of Exami nation) nore er 85 
United States Plate Glass & Lia., Phils. 

(New Ownership-Title Changed). .June 95 
vi ilant Insurance, New York 

Reserve Insurance) ........ May 98 

Utica Mutual Insurance, Utica 

(Report of Examination) ........ ug. 82 
Vermont Mutual Fire, Montpelier = 


(New Director) 
Washington Fire & Marine, St. ise 
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American Automobile Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. ........... 
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American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. ............ 
American International Undrs. Corp., New York, N. Y. ....... 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. ............... 
American Re-Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. ...........0ee00. 
American Reserve Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. ............ 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. ..........cccccccccccccces 
Anchor Insurance Co., Providence, B. 1.........ccccccccccccccce 
Associated Indemnity Corp., San Francisco, Cal. .............. 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. .............+ 
i CO Tee ng. caccnncccviecsccesccensesas 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Ill. ................. 
Central Surety and Insurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. ........ 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. ................05. 
Conover & Company, Chase, Chicago, Ill. ...................5- 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. ............0.cccccccces 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y. ........cccccccccee 
ee eS Py ch oes ecdancrdsce sw sveccences 
Dale and Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
ei a dea eet casiacnssdasesienecsceese 
Eagle Star Insurance Co., Ltd., New York, N. Y. ...........6.- 
Kmployers Insurance Co. of Ala., Birmingham, Ala. .......... 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. .............. 
Excess Underwriters, Inc., New York, N. Y. ............seeeeee 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. ......... 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp., Baltimore, Md. ............... 
Fire Association of Philadelphia Group, Philadelphia, Pa. .... 
ee Oe ee re ee 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco, Cal. ................... 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. .........cccecccccccces 
ND CN, SN, US cs kvicvnasbsn es etehs-cbweseesnanes 
PEs Cy MUON, TOMOUGEE, TUG. onc ccccccswccscccccccoescces 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. ..........cceeecees 
General Accident Fire & Life Assur. Corp., Philadelphia, Pa... 
General Reinsurance Corp., New York, N. Y. .............00005 
Great American Group, New York, N.Y. .....cccccossesccccces 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. ..............+6- 
meee Gees ©e., OW TOPE, We Be acs cccce ccccccccvcccsscecs 
Illinois Fire Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. .............ccceceees 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Indiana Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ..................... 
Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. ............ 
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There is an extra measure of safety in the solid financial strength of 


“American Re.” 


This organization, its experience and its resources are at the disposal of 
insurance companies seeking re-insurance facilities. 





Casualty 








“Re-insurance 


Fidelity 


AMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John Street ° 


New York, N. Y. 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1940 


ASSETS 
$6,920,140.00 


Municipal 
All Other 
3,937,200.00 


(Valuations on N. Y. In- 
surance Dept. Basis).... 
Cash (In Banks and Office) 
Mortgage Loans (N. Y. 
City Real _——? 
Premiums Not 
Days Due 
Accrued Interest 
Reinsurance Recoverable, 


$10,857,340.00 
3,528,164.35 


190,324.30 


369,088.87 
52,903.50 


22,663.81 


Total Admitted Assets.... $15,020,484.83 


LIABILITIES 


Workmen’s Compensation, 
Liabilit (Legal) and 
Other Loss Reserves... 

Unearned Premium Re- 


Commissions Payable 


Reserve for Taxes, Rein- 
surance, etc 


Reserve for Premium on 
Bonds Owned 
Voluntary Contingency 


Capital Stock 


Total Liabilities 


$4,594,168.33 


1,635,304.20 
125,853.72 


988,721.34 
250,000.00 
500,000.00 


2,000,000.00 
4,926,437.24 


$15,020,484.83 


N. B. Securities carried at $355,312.50 in the above statement are deposited as required 


by law. 


On basis of December 31, 1940 Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the 
Company’s Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be increased $46,449.38. 
































... this extinguisher 
needs no annual 
recharging 


NEAT time you buy extin- 

guishers think twice about 
maintenance. Many _extin- 
guishers require emptying, re- 
filling every twelve months. 
This costly procedure can’t be 
skipped without running risks 
in emergencies. 


All you need do with LUX 
extinguishers is weigh them 
annually. LUX carbon dioxide 
does not deteriorate in the ex- 
tinguisher, won’t corrode parts, 
or threaten LUX’s quick effec- 
tiveness when fire breaks out. 
Weighing tells immediately if 
any LUX gas has been re- 
moved. Most LUX users report 
that their extinguishers have 
never required extra servic- 
ing. 

This is another plus value in 
fire fighting brought to you by 
LUX. You profit from lower 
maintenance costs, assured op- 
eration in emergencies. 





Here are the PLUS values in fire-fighting 


1 LUX carbon dioxide gas is 4 45,000% expansion drives 
one of oe fastest known ex- LUX gas throughout fire 
tinguishing agents. area, despite obstructions. 

2 LUX extinguishers are effec- 
tive on both electrical and 
flammable liquid fires. 


§& Annual recharging is not 
necessary with LUX. Simply 
weigh periodically. 

LUX gas is clean, non-dam- ried ’ 

aging, non-contaminating, 


6 LUX servic 
non-toxic. e depots are 


maintained in principal cities, 








Walter Kidde & Company 


Incorporated 


1046 West St., Bloomfield, N.J. 














INSURANCE STOCKS 
Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1941 Range Sept. 
High Low 30, 1941 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 133 113 129 

Aetna Insurance Company 58% 49 55% 

Aetna Life Insurance Company 30 251% 20% 

Agricultural Insurance Company 82 70 

American Alliance Ins. Company 2414 20 23% 

American Equitable Assur. Co. 21% 17% 20% 

American Home Fire Assur. Co. 6 44% 3 

American Ins. Co. (Newark) 14% 11% 14% 

American Re-Insurance Company 48% 39 48 

American Reserve Ins. Company 4 10% 144% 

American Surety Company 53Y 4414 534 

Automobile Insurance Company 3f 32% 39 

Baltimore American Ins. Company 7 

Bankers & Shippers Ins. Company 

Boston Insurance Company 

Camden Fire Ins. Association 

Carolina Insurance Company 

City of New York Ins. Company 

Connecticut Gen’l Life Ins. Co. 

Continental Casualty Company 

Continental Insurance Company 

Eagle Fire Insurance Company 

Employers Reinsurance Corp. 

Excess Ins. Co. of America 

Federal Insurance Company 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. 

Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 

Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark 

Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 

General Reinsurance Corp. 

Georgia Home Insurance Co. 

Gibraltar Fire & Marine 

Glens Falls Insurance Company 

Globe & Republic Ins. Company 

Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. 

Great American Insurance Co. 

Great American Indemnity Co. 

Halifax Insurance Company 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 

Home Insurance Company 

Home Fire Security Corp. 

Homestead Fire Insurance Co. 

Ins. Co. of No. America 

Jersey Ins. Co. of N. Y. 

Knickerbocker Insurance Co. 

Lincoln Fire Ins. Company 

Maryland Casualty Company 

Mass. Bonding & Ins. Company 

Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. 

Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Ins. Co. 

National Casualty Company 

National Fire Insurance Company 

National Liberty Ins. Company 

National Union Fire Ins. Co. 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 

New Brunswick Fire Ins. Co. 

New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. 

New York Fire Ins. Company 

Northern Insurance Company 

North River Insurance Co. 

Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford 

Northwestern Nat’l Ins. Co. 

Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. 

Pacific Fire Insurance Co. 

Pacific Indemnity Company 

Paul Revere Fire Ins. Co. 

Phoenix Insurance Company 

Preferred Accident Ins. Co. 

Providence Washington Ins. Co. 

ReMmsurance Corp. of N. Y. 

Republic Ins. Co.—Dallas 

Rhode Island Ins. Company 

St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 

Seaboard F. & M. Ins. Co. 

Seaboard Surety Company 

Security Ins. Co. (New Haven) 

Springfield F. & M. . Co 

Standard Accident Pong “Company 

Stuyvesant Insurance Company 

Sun Life Assur. Co. of Canada 

Travelers Insurance Company 

U. S. Fid. & Guaranty Co. 

U. S. Fire Insurance Co. 

U. 8S. Guarantee Company 

Westchester Fire Ins. Co. 
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